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PEEFACE 


Whatever our age may think of The Lord of the Mes 
as poetry, and however little interest we may he able to 
take in it as a romance, few would deny that it is of 
considSS-bl^ educational value Its vivid pictures im- 
press oa the memory an important ensis in our national 
Mcftory as no mere text-book could ever impress it 

This IS due not only to Scott’s vigorous verse, but 
also to his annotations, w&ich in easy-flowing and attrac- 
tive language supplement or illustrate many passages of 
the poem Any edition, therefore, which is intended 
for thorough-going students should quote from Scott’s 
notes everything but what is of merely antiquarian 
interest To only adduce the bare facts contained in 
these notes (as is done in some editions) is to offer 
stones instead oi^ bread 

Scott presupposes a fairly full acquaintance with tSe 
Scotch War of Independence, the events of which, 
though stated more or less curtly and discontmuously 
m most English histones, are not verj^asily dis 
entangled and combined into an intelligible whole I 
have therefore not only ^rifed to fill up gaps m the con 
tmuity of Scott’s annotations, but have also given a 
general outline of the period 
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Scott’s original notes and a good many criticisms and 
^emarks Lave beeli derived fiom the beautiful illustrated 
Reprint published by Messrs Black under Lockhart's 
editorship For a few facts I am indebted to later 
editors, whose names are -meiTbioned with, I trust, suffi- 
cient frequency, as well as to Black’S Guide, I^ocTchart’s'^ 
Memoirs, Hutton's ScotL and some other books 
A certain amount of ‘ philology ’ seems nowadays to 
be regarded as indispensable for any profitable study of 
literature This d^nand I have tried to satisfy by 
means of a Vocabulary — founded mainly on Prof Skeat's 
Dichonm y — and have thus kept the literary and histoncal 
notes almost entirely free fiojn tiresome disquisjjaons on 
grammar, orthography, and etymology 

H B 


Clabbns, March, 1903 
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INTRODUCTION 

I BIOGRAPHICAX 

The student who needs a full account of Scott's life, 
persoii^skt}% and literaiy activities will find m the 
‘ Chanjjios Library ' an abridged edition of the delight- 
ful Memom (which consist of ten volumes) by Lockhait, 
Scott’s son-in-law Anothei account, full enough pro- 
bably for most readeis aM interspersed with mteiesting 
criticisms fiom a more modern point of view, is given 
by Ml Hutton in a volume of English Men of Letters 
Although any detailed ‘ Life ’ would be out of place in 
an edition of one of Scott’s poems, the following short 
summary may prove useful 

‘I was born,’ says Scott, ‘as I believe, on the 15th 
August, 1771, ii^a house belonging to my fathei at the 
head of the College Wynd (Edinburgh) It was pulled 
down to make room for the northern front of the New 
College ’ He was the ninth of twelve childien, of whom 
the^ first six died in early childhood Of^ie six that 
survived there was only one sister, ^Anne, — ‘ sickly and 
fanciful ’ — a fact ^orth ilo^icing, for, as Mr Hutton well 
says, ‘ Scott would have been all the better for a sister 
a little closer to him than Anne ’ When a child of 18 

IX 
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months Scott had a teething fevei, which resulted m a 
ijimeness of the fight leg that pioved incurable He 
was sent fdi lecoveiy to his grandfathei ’s farm at 
Sandioknowe, in Roxburghshire, and giew up a healthy 
and athletic boy, though Ins^ait was always afterwards 
marked by a limp Aftei passing Chrough tlie^ High 
School and University of Ediiibmgh, he served six y^ars 
in his fathei's office (who was a Writer to the Signet, 

7 e solicitor), and was called to the bar at the age of 
twenty-one But <iiterature, not law, claimed his 
chief attention He was not a precocious author At 
an age when literary geniuses have often won their 
spins he was still collecting material Aud isshen he 
began, it was as translator, editor, and imitator In 
1796 appeared his translation of Buigei’s spectiepoerj, 
Leonoie^m 1799 that of Goethe’s Ootz^ and m 1802 
the collection of ballads, old-and imitated, which is 
known as The Minshdhy of the StotMi Bolder 
One Sunday, says Mi Hutton, about two years before 
his call to the bar, Scott offered his umbrella to a young 
lady of much beauty who was coming out of the Grey- 
friars’ Chuich during a shower The umbrella was 
graciously accepted, the result being a passionate but 
unsuccessful attachment, the memory of which seems to 
have affected Scott deeply for many years The lady 
having married another (afterwards, as Sir W Forbes, 
a true friend to Scott), the disappointed suitor, as so 
often happ$a?s, in all haste, within a few months, gave 
his hand, if not his heart, to the first who took his pass- 
ing fancy Mademoiselle Cha^rpentier, or Miss Carpenter, 
daughter of a French refugee, seems to have been ‘a 
lively beauty, probably of no great depth of character ’ 
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The lesult of the marriage —of this * mating of a bird o^ 
paradise with an eagle ’ — is said to have been ‘happy on 
the whole ' ^ but his wife was evidently not the source 
of much inspiration or comfort to Scott in his literary 
i^work %nd his financial an^tfes 

As slierift of Selkiikshire he settled in 1804 at 
AsMestiel, in a side-valley of the Tweed Here he wrote 
(1805) the Lay of the Last Minsiiel (at the suggestion 
of Lady Dalkeith, afterwards Duchess of Buccleuch 
— for whom see note to vi 962) Ind Maomion (1808), 
and The Lady of the Lake (1810) and a part of liokeby 
(1812) The rest of Rokehy and The Loid of the Isles (1814) 
were ■vvTfltlJen at the ‘ mountain farm,^ as he calls it, on 
the baulks of the Tweed, which, after receiving the office 
•of Clerk of Sessions, he had bought, and which in course 
of time grew to the stately mansion of Abbotsford 
In 1813 Scott had be^ offered the poet laureateship 
This he refused, not caring to fetter himself with what 
were then the irksome obligations of that post It was 
on his suggestion that Southey was chosen, and that 
the poet-laureate was allowed more freedom in the 
discharge of his official duties 
In 1814 he published anonymously Waveiley, the first 
of his prose romances Its immense success consoled 
him for the comparatively pold redbption ^ that had been 
accorded to The Lo^d of the Isles, and showed him that, 
instead of vainly ‘ striving against wind and tide,’ to use 
his own words, m the endeavour to rival popularity 
of Byron as a winter of tales in verse, he had but to 
follow the new star that^had risen in his sky and he 
could ‘ not f^il to gain a glorious port ’ 

^ For this, see Introd , p xxxviii 
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Sll 

JVmedey was followed in lapid succession }}y Guy 
Mmnenny^ The Antiquaiy^ Old Mortality ^ Mob Eoy^ The 
Ilemt of Midlotlmni^ Iianhoe, and his other well-known 
romances — twcnty-thiee of them in fourteen years 

In 1820 Scott was mad<ra i^ionet by Geoige IJ 

In 1820 a severe financial disaster, which ^ad long 
threatened and which he had leiideied still more jor- 
midable by his great expenditures and by forestalling 
his income, came upon him The Edinburgh publisher 
Constable failed, anff involved m his fall the printing 
house of Ballantyne & Co , in which Scott was a partner 
His obligations amounted to about £130,000 His estate 
was partly sold and partly handed over to trus^PCes for 
the benefit of the creditors With a truly wonderful 
courage he faced the task of attempting to repay thisb 
gigantic sum In the first two years he was able by 
means of his literary work Ub pay off £40,000, and 
nearly the same amount during the last three or four 
yeais of his life, in spite of failing health The rest was 
supphed by the sale of his works after his death , so that 
the ci editors finally received the whole of their money 
In September, 1831, being much shattered by illness, he 
went to Italy in search of health, but, warned by an 
apoplectic attack, he hastened homewaids and reached 
Abbotsford, where after two months he died, Sep- 
tember 21, 1833 He was buried m Diyburgh Abbey 
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II HISTOEICAL SKETCH 

The following sketch, drawn from various English and 
^cotchjnstorians, gives soVe of the important facts that 
precede3^ind led up to the Scotch War of Independence, 
andia fairly full account of the period 1306-1314, a part 
of which IS covered by the action of the poem In the 
Notes further details will be found, as well as remarks 
on Scott's numeious divergencies fl-om historical facts, 
or the sequence of facts 

During what the historian Eobertson calls the first 
period •Scotch history, up to the death of 
Alexander III (1286), there had existed from very 
«arly times ^ — claimed, though not always acknow- 
ledged — a kind of ‘loose supremacy* of the English 
kings over Scotland By the time of the Noiman 
Conquest the English influence had become so strong 
in Scotland that the Scot kings were ‘Englishmen in 
all but blood, and the marriage of Malcolm of Scotland 
with Margaret, sister of Edgar Aethelmg, filled the 
Scotch court with English nobles, who had fled from 
the terrible Norman devastations of the north country 
The children of ^alcolm and Margaret were regarded, 
even by many m England, as the fepresentatives of the 
old royal race and as the true claimants of the English 
throne ‘ So formidable became the pretensions of the 
Scqt kings that they forced the ablest of'^r Norman 

^ Probably from the age of the Northumbrian kingdom (600 
700 An), renewed when the'*Scot kings accepted Edward the 
Elder (924) as*their ‘ father and lord ’ to aid them against the 
Danes 
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^oveieigns into a complete cluni^c of jjolicy ^ Instead of 
attempting to extoit an illusoiy homage by in\asions of 
Scotland, as had been done by his piedccessors, Heniy I , 
by his marriage with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, 
not only deprived the fecc^h line of its claims, but, 
laid the foundation of the claims *to * oveii^ordship ’ 
which were henceforth made by the new English 
dynasty 

As the mairiage with Margaret had changed Malcolm 
fiom a Celtic chieftaTm into an English king, so that of 
Matilda converted her brother, King David I, into a 
Noiman sovereign ^ ‘ His court was filled with Norman 
nobles from the south, such as the Balliols d'^s^Bruces, 
who were destined to play so great a part afterwards, 
but who now for the first time obtained fiefs m th«s 
Scottish xealm ’ 

When William the Lion, Kmg of Scots, was captured 
by Henry II he ransomed himself by acknowledging 
Henry as his suzerain ‘ From this bondage, however, 
Scotland was soon freed by the wise prodigality of 
Richard I , who allowed her to repurchase the freedom 
she had 'forfeited, and from that time the difficulties of 
the older claim were prudently evaded by a legal com- 
promise The Scot King repeatedly did homage, but 
with a distinct protest that it was for lands which he 
held in fief mtMn the realm of England , and the English 
King accepted the homage with a counter-piotest that it 
was rendeiM to him as the oveilord of the Scottish 
- realm ' 

^He marched into , England uo support the^ claim of his 
niece Maud, Matilda^s daughter, agaiust the usurper Stephen, 
but was defeated at the Battle of the Standard (113S) 
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For nearly two bundled years tbe relations of the tTO 
countries had lemained peaceful and ^friendly, when tjfe 
death of Alexander III seemed destined to remove even 
the necessity of protests He had (when a hoy of ten) 
marri^ Margaret, daug\fcei®of Henry III of England, 
and haSV left bu^ a single grandchild, the daughter of 
thm Norwegian King After long negotiation, the 
Scotch Parliament proposed the marriage of their child 
queen with the son of Edward I But the “ Maid of 
Norway died ^ at the Orkneys oil her voyage to Scot- 
land (1290) On her death thirteen claimants to the 
Scotch throne appeared Of these only two had any 
real viz, John Balliol, Lord of Galloway, and 

Robert Bruce (the Elder), Lord of Annandale, who were 
► descended from David, brother to 'William the Lion^ 
They consented to submit their claims to Edward I as 
their overlord Edwani allowed them each to choose 
40 Scots, who mth 24 English nobles were to decide the 
case A proposal to divide the kingdom was rejected, 
and Balliol, who as descendant of the eldest daughter 
of David had incontestably the stronger claim, was 
elected king, and paid homage to Edward as his 
suzerain 

For a time all went smoothly, but difficulties soon 
arose about the right of appeal from the Scotch to the 
English Court On this right Edward illegally insisted, 
and when he went still further and summoned Balliol to 
aid him against France, the Scot King, hiding procured 
a Papal absolution from his oath of fealty, entered into 

^ She was only m her ei^iSi year 

^By marriage of the Norman nobles, Balliol and Bruce, with 
Da\id’s two daughters, Margaret and Isabel 
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secret alliance the Fiench, refused to attend 
llthvaid’s Paihainentat Newcastle, andin\ested Caihsle 
Heieupon (1296) Edward, having taken and destioyed 
Beiwick, enteied Scotland with a laige aimy ‘I5din- 
burgh, Stilling, and Pertli^ ofi^nad their gates ^Biuce 
joined the English army, and Balliol himself siur^dered, 
and passed wnthout a blow from his thione to an English 
piison^ Scotland lapsed to its oveilord, and its 
earls, barons, and gentry gave homage to Edwaid as 
their king The s^red stone on which its older 
soveieigns had been installed, an oblong block of 
limestone, which legend asserted to have been the 
pillar of Jacob, was removed from Scone a «.4 * p laced 
in Westminster by the shrme of the Confessor It was 
enclosed by Edward^s order in a stately seat, which < 
became from that time the coronation chair of English 
kings * 

This first Conquest of Scotland by Edward I took 
place in 1296 In the next year the Scotch rose under 
Wallace, and Edward was foioed to conquer Scotland 
for a second time, a task that took him eight years 

The disgraceful submission of then leaders had 
brought the Scotch people itself to the front Amidst 
the despair of nobles and priests, William Wallace, an 
outlaw knight, called % arms the farmers and peasants, 
who had never consented to Edward's supremacy, and 
who willingly rose against the insolent lule of the 

^It was at Dunbar (see vi 677) that Balliol was defeated 
He was allowed to retire to Normandy, where he died lu 
1304 His son, Edward Balliol, 'afterwards (in ^Edward the 
Third’s reign) for a short time supplanted DaMd Biuce, Robert’s 
son, as King of Scotland 
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Stranger Having collected a large but untrained armj^ 
lie cut to pieces the tioops of the English Regent, Ean 
Waienne, at Cambuskenneth neai Stirling, having 
attacked when half of them had crossed the Forth 
' by a toig and narrow b^dgl All Scotland then rose 
agams^Mie English usurper, and Wallace constituted 
himself ‘ Guardian of the Realm ’ in Balliors stead 
But in the next year Edward marched north with a 
large army He was enabled by means of treachery to 
force Wallace to a battle near FSlkirk At first the 
Scotch pikemen, drawn up in schltmms (perhaps hollow 
circles) defied all the efforts of the English archers and 
cavalry^^wnt they finally gave way ‘ In a moment all 
was o'^er, and the maddened knights rode in and out of 
^he broken ranks, slaying without mercy Thousands 
fell on the field, Wallace himself escaped with difficulty, 
followed by a handful of^en/ 

But even a defeat such as this left Scotland uncon- 
quered The districts north of the Forth still held out, 
and the nobles elected John Comyn^ as their regent, 
while Edward was for a time occupied by troubles 
with France 

In 1303 he again marched north The Scotch nobles 
once more flung down their arms, and John Comyn 
surrendered and acknowledged •his sovereignty A 

^ Known as the ‘ Eed Comyn ’ He was the nephew of John 
Balhol ‘Bruce and Comyn were heads of tw(^ rival parties, 
whose animosity was excited by their mutual claims to the same 
crown, and whose mterests^were utterly irreconcilable’ (Tytler) 
This animosity; made Comyn write to King Edward and disclose 
the designs of Bruce — a treacherous act that, as we shall see, 
brought about his death 
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'^eneial amnesty was proclaimed, but Wallace, peihaps 
aoubtful of Edwaid’s woid, remained an outlaw and 
fugitive He was at length (1305) captui^ed, it is said 
by tieachery, and condeiimed to death at Westminster 
for tieason, saciilege, and VolWSery His head, ^wned 
with lauiel, was placed on London Bridge 

The conquest of Scotland was now deemed complete, 
and Edwaid was intending to assemble at Carlisle a 
joint Parliament of the two nations, when the con- 
quered country sudSeuly rose again in arms under 
Robert Biuce, the grandson of the original claimant 

The events of the next eight years (seven of which 
are covered by the action of Scott's poem),*^5:Wn 1306 
till the battle of Bannockburn in 1314, are related as 
follows by Green, whose account I shall supplement,*^ 
and here and there modify, by a few facts from other 
sources 

‘The Norman house of Bruce formed a part of the 
Yoikshire baionage, but it had acquired through mter- 
mariiages the Earldom of Canick and the Lordship of 
Annandale ^ Both the (original) claimant and his son 
had been pretty steadily on the English side in the 
contest with Balliol and Wallace, ^ and (the young) 

^ When Edward gave his award m favour Balhol, the elder 
Bnice gave up to his son, Earl of Cai rick, his lands in Ann in 
dale, not wishing to hold them as a vassal to Balhol In 1293 
this Earl of Oarrick resigned his title and lands to his son, 
Robert Bruce (Tytler) How Robert Bruce’s father became Earl 
of Carnck is told pn v xxk 

® See note on in x Fraser Tytler of Scotland) says that 

Robert Bruce’s father and brother fought at Falkirk on the 
English side, but that Bruce himself did not {Lord Hailes in 
his Amiah states that he did ) 
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Kobert* Bruce had been trained m the English Couit, 
and stood high in the King’s favou? But the witlf 
drawal of Balliol gave a new foice to his claims upon 
the crown, ahd the discovery of an intrigue that he had 
set on foot with the Bi^pfcf St Andiews so lOused 
Edwa?l!!\^ 3ealous;f that Bruce (who was at the English 
Cc^rt) fled for his life across the Border ^ In the 
church of the Grey Friars at Dumfries he met Comyn, 
the Lord of Badenoch, to whose treachery he attributed 
the disclosure of his plans, and after the interchange of 
a few hot woids struck him with his dagger to the 
ground ^ 

‘It laiSi^an outrage that admitted of no forgiveness, 
and Bruce for very safety was forced to assume the 
crown, SIX weeks after, in the Abbey of Scone The 
news raised Scotland again to aims,^ and summoned 
Edward to a new contest with hib unconqueiable foe 

^ Others {e g Wynton) assert that on account of Comyn’s dis 
closures Edwaid sent for Bruce, and that on his annal he was 
warned of the dangei by Eail Gloucester, and escaped On the 
Border he is said to have met and slam an emissaiy of Ooniyn, 
and to have thus obtained documents proving the latter’s 
tieachery 

^ Sec note to * Kirkpatiick’s bloody diik,’ ii xiii The nuuder 
took place on Fel^ 10th, HOG Biuce was ci owned on March 
27th, and peihaps again, by the Couiftess of Buchan, sister to 
the Earl of Fife (who aimed lato, and claimed the right of 
crowning the king as the pierogati\e of the Fife family), on the 
29th Her husband (a Comyn) is said to have tued to kill her 
for»her tieasonable act 

'^Tytler asserts tKat Bruce’s following uas at this time \ery 
small — a handful of brave^n^n, compt ismg two eai Is (Lennox 
and Athol) anTl foiiiteen barons ’ The bishops of Glasgow and 
St Andrews also suppoi ted him 
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But the muider of Comyn had changed the King’s 
mood to a tern ole pitilessness, he threatened death 
against all concerned in the outiage, and exposed the 
Countess of Buchan,^ who had set the crown on Biuee’s 
head, in a cage or open ch^mHr built foi the purpose in 
one of the toweis of Beiwick At^the sole^uu feast 
which celebrated his son’s knighthood, Edward vowed 
on the swan, 2 which formed the chief dish at the 
banquet, to devote the rest of his days to exact ven- 
geance from the muuderers 

‘ Even at the moment of the vow ^ Bruce was already 
flying for his life to the Highlands A small English 
force under Aymer de Valence (Eail of Pembroke) had 
sufficed to lout the disoiderly levies 'v^hich gathered 
round the new monarch, and the flight of Biuce left his^ 
followers at Edward’s mercy Noble after noble was 
hurried to the block ihe wife and daughters 

of Bruce were flung into Edwaid’s piisons Biuce 

^ This was probably after Biuce’s defeat at Methven Shew is 
kept confined m this cage for four years, and then impiisoned m 
Beiwick monastery 

^*Two swans ornamented with golden net \«ork,* is the 
ordmary account Oiu old fiiend Mrs Markham says ‘ two 
hve swans, adorned with bells of gold * 

'*This seems inaccuiate Pi nice Edwaid^was knighted at 
Pentecost, and the defeat at Methven (near Perth) took place, at 
the earliest, on June 1 9th, 1306 In the battle Bruce, it is said, 
was thrice unhorsed, and with a few followers escaped with gicat 
difficulty to the mountains 

^See notes to ii xwi ‘In different prisons and castles they 
endured eight yeais^ captuity* — ? e till they were exchanged for 
English piisoneis after Bannockburn The Earl of Athol, Su 
Simon Eraser, Sir Christopher Seton, and Bi uce’s 1bi other Nigel, 
were some of the chief who w^ere executed Bruce’s sisters, 
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himself olfered to capitiil^e, but lypie offer only roused 
the old king to fury, and ris]Sgn4^4i^sidc bed he 1^ 
his army northwards to complete^'^hia^^ ^ut 


the hand of tieath was upon him, and in tTi§>s*; 3 jJfgHb 
of Scotland the old ma%. bAathed his last at 
upon-18linds 

^The abandonment of his great enterprise by Edward II 
and the troubles that soon arose between him and his 
barons by no means restored the fortunes of Robert 
Bruce The Earl of Pembioke w#s still master of the 
open country, and the Highland chiefs of the West,^ 
among whom the new king was driven to seek for 
shelter^ were bitterly hostile For four yeais ^ Bruce's 


Mary ^nd Christina, were soon afterwards made prisoneis Mary 
was shut up m a cage at Roxburgh like the Countess of Buchan, 
and Christina was sent to a convent Perhaps this fact may 
have suggested the character of Bruce’s sister ‘ Isabel ’ m Scott’s 
poem, of whom I can discover no trace in history One sister, 
Marjorie, is said to have married Sir Nigel Campbell (n 212), 
and another was peihaps the wife of 8ii Christopher Seton Two 
other brothers of Bruce are said to have been captuied (1307) at 
Loch Ryan, and to have been executed "“His daughter Marjorie 
married * the Stewart ’ (see Index) 

^Especially the Lord of Lorn and the barons of Argyle 
Bruce’s great enemy, Allaster (Alexander) Mac Dougal, called 
Allaster of Argyle and Lord of Lorn, had married the daughter 
(says Wynton’s (j^romde), or the aunt^says Hailes), of the Red 
Comyn, slain by Bruce See note on j 51 
® Green does not agree here with Barbour and others, who 
make 1307 the turning point in Bruce’s foi tunes He omits all 
account of Bruce’s flight to Ireland, and of the successful descent 
on Arran and the 'coast of Ayrshire, which form the action 
of the first five cantos of SSott’s poem, and which took place in 
the early sprftig of 1307, % e lefore the death of Edward I in 
July (See note to iv 78 ) As will be seen from the notes, it is 
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caieer was that of a desperate adventurer ^ In the 
lugonds which clAstoied lound his name we see him 
listening in Highland glens to the bay of the blood- 
hounds on his track, or holding single-handed a pass 
against a crowd of sava^i cljjtnsmon Sometimes the 
little band of fugitives w^eie foiced to suppoi "them- 
selves by hunting oi fishing, sometimes to break ^up 
for safety as their enemies tracked them to their lair 
Bruce himself had moic than once to fling off his coat of 
mail and scramble taiefoot for his veiy life up the 
crags 

‘ Little by little, how^ever, the dark sky cleared The 
English piessuie relaxed as the struggle betw^een 
Edwaid II and the barons grew fiercer 

‘ A terrible ferocity mingled with heroism in the work 
of freedom — Bruce’s “harrying of Buchan,” after his 
defeat of its eail, who had ]oy;ied the English, at last 
fairly turned the tide of success ^ Edinbui gh, Eoxburgh, 

a fiction that Biiioe was driven from Kichrm up to Mull m 
a little ‘bkiff’ with his bi other and sistei He bent Sir James 
Douglas and Sir Robert Boyd m advance, and w hen they had got 
a footing m Airan he followed ‘with 33 small row boats ^ (says 
Barbour), and about 300 men See v Bofoie Edward I 
died the battle of Loudonhill (May, 1307) had been won by 
Bruce, and fortune had begun to turn in his favour The 
bloodhound adventure h.ijjipened still eaihei *^(See on ii xxxn ) 
^ Green ceitamly does not give one the impiession that this 
turn of the tide ocemred, is it did occur, if not actually before, 
at least lu the same year as the death of Edwaid T It was in 
this yeai (1307)— -the same year m which Biuce returned from 
Kachrin, and made his descent on Ayrshire-^or in the following 
spring, that he defeated at Old Me^tdrum (see note vi 22), m 
Aberdeenshire, Comyn, the Bail of Buchan (husband, I presume, 
of the encaged countess), and devastated his territories 
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Perth, and most of the Scotch fortresses fell one by one^ 
into the King’s hands The clergy met in council, and 
owned Bruce^ as their lawful lord Gradually the 
Scotch barons who still held Jo the English cause were 
coerced^to submission, a^ Biuce found himself strong 
enough t(> invest Stirling, the last and the most 
important of the Scotch fortresses which held out 
for Edward ^ 

Stirling was in fact the key of Scotland, and its 
danger roused England out of its civil strife to a 
vast effort for the recovery of its prey Thirty 
thousand horsemen^ formed the fighting part of the 
great ariTT^ which followed Edward II to the North, 
and a host of wild marauders had been summoned from 
Iceland and Wales to its support 

‘The army which Bruce had gathered to oppose the 
inroad was formed almost? wholly of footmen, and was 
stationed to the south of Stirling, on a rising ground 

‘Barbour informs us that for 50 years afterwards men spoke 
with terror of the harryinq of Btichan , and it is singular that at 
this day the oaks which are turned up in the mosses bear upon 
their trunks the blackened marks of being scathed with 
fire ’ (Tytler) , 

^Between the ‘harrying of Buchan’ and the investment of 
Stirling (1313) wefe about six year# During this time 
Edward II led, or sent, about five expeditions to Scotland, 
but as soon as the English withdrew again the two Bruces made 
descents into England, sackmg towns and devastating the 
country as far as the Tees These exploits are perhaps 
Exaggerated by Scotph historians, but are totally ignored 
by Green 

2 Scotch writers give 40,000 cavalry (3000 horse and man m 
armour) and 50,000 archers Edward had from Lent to 
midsummer to relieve Stirling See on vi 74 
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fKflanked by a little brook, the Bannock burn, which gave 
its name to the engagement ^ The King (Bruce), like 
Wallace, drew up his force in solid squares, or eiicles 
of speaimen The Engl^^h were dispirited at the very 
outset by the failure of an autempt-^to relieve ^tilling, 
and by the issue of a single combat between ^ruce and 
Henry de Bohun, a knight who had borne down upon 
him as he was riding peacefully along the front of his 
army Robert was mounted on a small hackney, and 
held only a light ba1)tle-axe in his hand, but, warding off 
his opponent’s spear he cleft his skull with so terrible a 
blow that the handle of the axe was shattered in his 
grasp At the opening of the battle the EngteSh archers 
were thrown forward to rake the Scottish squares, but 
they were without support, and were easily dispersed by 
a handful of horse ^ whom Bruce had held in reserve for 
the purpose The great bod/ of men-at-arms next flung 
themselves on the Scottish front, but their chaige was 
embarrassed by the narrow space along which the line 
was forced to move, and the steady resistance of the 
squares soon threw the knighthood into disorder 
In the moment of failure the sight of a body of 

^ For details as to the battle field, etc , see notes to vi x , 
seq 

2 This, and the death of Bonne, oi Bohun, took place on the 
evening preceding the battle, as related in vi xiv xvm The 
night was spent, according to Scotch historians, by the two 
armies much as the night before Aguicourt, accoidinjg to 
Shakespeare, was spent respectively by the French and 
English 

® Under Marshal Keith See note to vi It is asserted 

by some historians that this was not at the opening of the battle 
See on VI 232 
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camp-followeis,^ whom they mistook fer remforcementr 
to the enemy, spread panic through the English host 
Itbioke in h^^adlong rout The thousands of brilliant 
horsemen were soon fioimdeHSing in pits^ which had 
guarded the level^ground xo Bruce’s left, or riding m 
■wild hast^for the Border Few however weie fortunate 
enough to reach it"* Edward himself, with a body of 
five hundred knights, succeeded in escaping to Dunbar*' 
and the sea But the flower of his knighthood fell into 
the hands of the victor, while the Inshry^ and the 
footmen were ruthlessly cut down by the country folk 
as they fled For centuries after the rich plundei of the 
English uuTip left its tiaces on the treasure and vestment 
rolls of^castle and abbey ’ 

^ See on vi 800 The way in which Scott has here ‘ grafted a 
romantic story on an historic^ event, ^ and has attributed, to no 
small degree, the victory of Bannockburn to his heroine, may 
cause a smile, but is really very ingenious The Maid of Lorn at 
the head of the Gillies is by no means such an extravagant 
fiction as Schiller’s Maid of Orleans bui sting her chains, routing 
whole armies single handed, and falling slam on the battlefield 

2 See on vi 646 

® * Thirty thousand of the English were left dead upon the 
field multitudes were drowned when attempting to 

cross the river Eoitth and the^ Bannockburn was so 

completely heaped up with dead bodies of men and horses, that 
men might pass dry over the mass, as if it were a bridge ’ (Tytler) 

^Alao a large body of Welsh, under Sir Maurice Berkeley 
(VI 609) was annihilated before it reached the Border 
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III SCOTT AS POET 

*I am sensible/ says if tlieie be anything 

good about my poetiy, or prose eitbci, it is a-Aiiid of 
huriied fiankness of composition which pleases soldieis, 
sailors, and young people of bold and actn e dispositYon ’ 
But It IS not only the young and the uncritical that 
find something good in Scott's poetry It is true that, 
in spite of many passages of raie beauty and vigoiu, 
these ‘ tales in verse ’ seem on the whole to be so totally 
different from what one generally regards as poetrvd 
that the literal y critic is perplexed , like ‘the Midiamte 
of old,' he feels sorely tempted to curse, but nevertheless 
finds himself unwittingly utteiing blessings It is true 
that one is not seldom taken aback by the sometimes 
really astounding banality and ‘clap tiappeiy,' as it has 
been called, of both language and sentiment, but one 
recovers wonderfully quickly from the shock, and finds 
oneself ever again, as it were, led gently on by the 
affections, and even by a kind of admiiation 

What is it that thus attracts us, and enables us to pass 
by so lightly much that m the case of many other 
writers would probably make us fiing -the book asitle as 
unworthy of peiusal, or even criticism What is it that 
constrains us not only to condone, but to love and 
admire'^ I do not think that it is the story, though 

^ The difference between Scott’s outlook and that of most of Ins 
critics, and even of many of his^waimest admirers, is shown by 
the fact that for him the Dmnd Comtnedia was,.* uninteresting,’ 
and Ins friend Joanna Baillie a greater poet than By ton or 
Wordsworth 
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doubtless it was the story that, in an age befoie the 
modern novel, v as the mam cause of the great 
popularity of these and similar tales m verse Noi 
IS it the charn\ of a strong nn^ination such as Milton’s, 
nor of poetic insight intasthe ‘life of things,’ such as 
Words^or^th’s, fo? of such chaim there is no tiace 
in §cott Nor again are most readers nowadays, any 
more than critics such as Mr Ruskin, attracted to these 
poems by what he calls ‘ Scott’s fond and purposeless 
dreaming over the past,’ and ‘ his €?ideavours to revive 
the past, not m reality, but on the stage of fiction ’ 
Such things have lost much of then attractive power 
But, if it44.not due to these causes, to what is it due ^ 

Probably Mr Euskin intimates rightly one cause 
of the indefinable charm exercised by these poems when 
he says that Scott’s work is excellent ‘precisely in 
proportion to the degree ^n which it is sketched from 
present nature ’ But this is by no means a full 
explanation 

However, it will be better, instead of endeavouring 
to supplement Mr Ruskin’s assertion with my own 
theories, to offer an assortment of opinions on the subject 
of Scott’s poetry in general, and the Lord of the Isles in 
particular, merely premising that the best judge of the 
real value of Scfftt’s poetry is prcAably, after all, not 
the professional literary critic 

‘Never, we think, has the analogy between poetry 
and painting been more stakmgly exemplified than m 
the ‘writings of Mr Scott He sees everything with a 
painter’s eye It ^because Mr Scott usually 

delineates those objects with which he is perfectly 
familiar, that his touch is so easy, correct and animated - 
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They are not the impel feet sketches of a^hunied 
"traveller, but the finished studies of a lesident artist, 
delibeiatel> diawn from diffeient points of view, each 
has its tiue shape and position The figuies are 

painted with the same fidfelit^ Like those of Salvator 
Rosa, they aie peifectly appiopiiat\) to the §pot on 
which they stand The boldness of feature, the wilcljkiess 
of an, and the careless ease of these mountaineers are 
as congenial to then native Highlands as the birch and 
the pine which darken then glens, the sedge which 
fringes their lakes, or the heath which waves over their 
moors ^ {Qiim telly Review^ 1810 ) 

‘ The great secret of his popularity, and leading 
characteristic of his poetry, appear to us to ^consist 
evidently in this, that he has made moi e use of common 
topics, images, and expressions, than any oiigiiial poet 
of latei times In the^phoice of his subjects, for 

example, he does not attempt to interest merely by fine 
observation or pathetic sentiment, but takes the assist- 
ance of a story, and enlists the readei’s cuiiosity among 
his motives for attention Then his characters are all 
selected from the most common diamatxs penonm of 
poetry kings, warnois, knights, outlaws, nuns, 
minstrels, secluded damsels, wizards, true lovers 
Writing for the woiM at large, he has wisely abstained 
from attempting to raise any passion to a height to 
which worldly people could not be transported,^ and has 
contented himself with giving his readers the chance of 
feeling as a brave, kind, and affectionate gentleman 
must often feel in the oidin^ry course of his existence, 

^The still greater popularity of Byron’s jSbetry seems to 
nullify this argument 
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without* trying to breathe into him either that lofty 
enthusiasm which disdains the ordinary business and 
amusements of life, or that qmet and deep sensibility 
which unfits ‘for most of its pursuits With regard 
to diction and imagery, tog, is quite obvious that Mr 
Scott has not aimed at writing in a very pure, or a very 
corgistent style He seems to be anxious only to 
strike, and to be easily and universally understood 
Indifferent whether he corns or borrows, and drawing 
with equal freedom on his memory «and his imagination, 
he goes boldly forward, m full reliance on a never- 
failing abundance, and dazzles with his richness and 
variety §7pn those who are most apt to be offended 
with his glare and irregularity ’ (Jeffrey in the Edinhm gh 
Review^ 1810) 

In his account of Scott {English Men of Letters) Mi 
Hutton says that the popularity of these poems was 
due to their ‘ high romantic glow and their extraordinaiy 
romantic simplicity ^ ‘His lines,’ he says, ‘are always 
strongly drawn, his handlmg is always simple, and his 
subject always romantic His romance is like his 

native scenery — bold, bare, and rugged, with a swift 
deep stieam of strong pure feeling running through it 
There is plenty of colour in his pictures, as there is on 
the Scotch hills Vhen the heather 4 s out And so, too, 
there is plenty of intensity in his romantic situations, 
but it IS the intensity of simple, natural, unsophisticated, 
hardy, and manly characters As for subtleties and 
fin^ shades of feeling, or anything like the manifold 
harmonies of the richer arts, they ^are not to be 
found ’ 

‘No very subtle powers of criticism,’ says Mr 
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Maomillaii (in his edition of Matmton)^ Sire reqjiined to 
arrive at a cori^t estimate of Scott’s poetical woiks 
The meiits and detects of his poetiy aie so obvious that 
they force themselves upon the attentioi* of the most 
careless reader In his ton^ poems he is exticmely 
careless, as he himself acknowledges iii the third intro- 
ductory epistle of Mmnnmi Even in his fine^ passages 
we now and then meet an mappiopiiate word or idea 
recklessly dragged in for the sake of rhyme or 
metre In all his poems theie are long hald 

passages of veisified piose, %vhich are intended to seive 
as connecting links between biilliant descuptions ’ 
According to Mr Macmillan, the gi eatness of )Scott’s 
poems consists in their descriptions of natuieTand their 
pictures of battle and hunting scenes ‘As waf poet/ 
he says, ‘Scott rises to the very highest rank To find' 
poetical battles equal to Scott’s descuptions of Flodden 
and Bannockburn, we must go back three thousand 
years to the time of the composition of the Eiad ’ This 
opinion is also expressed by the editor of Chambers’ 
Eeprints of Scott’s poems, who says ‘The power of 
adequately desciibing the fire and speed of battle seems 
almost to belong alone to Homer and Sir Walter Scott ’ 
As a word-painter of scenery Scott is highly piaised 
by Euskm ‘In hi^love of beauty obseive that the 
love of colowi IS a loading element, his healthy mind 
being incapable of losing, under any modern false 
teaching, its joy in the brilliancy of hue Foi 

instance, if he has a sea-storm to paint in a single 
line, he does not, as a feebler poet would probably have 
done, use any expression ab(5ul the temper or form of 
the waves, does not call them angry or mountainous 
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Ho IS eonteiit to stuke them out with two dashes of 
Tmtoret^s favourite colouis 

TJie hUckening wa\ e is edged 'W ith white , 

To inch and rock th^ sea mews fly ’ 

As legards the*liberties that Scott took with grammar 
an^ syntax, much indignation was naturally felt by the 
self-constituted keepeis of the King’s English The 
following is rather an amusing specimen of such a 
critic’s perplexity — of mingled curing and blessing 

* A happy mixture of moial remark and vivid painting 
frequently occurs, and is as frequently debased by 
prosaic egressions and couplets, and by every variety 
of ungrammatical license, or even barbarism 
descriptions calculated at once to exalt and ammate the 
readers’ thoughts, and to lower and deaden the language 
which IS their vehicle ]gut, as we have before observed 
again and again. Mi Scott is inaccessible even to the 
mildest and the most just reproof on this subject We 
really believe that he cannot write correct English , and 
we therefore dismiss him as an incuiaUe, with unfeigned 
compassion for this one fault, and with the highest 
admiration of his many redeeming virtues’ (Monthly 
Bemew^ 1815 ) 

The comments made on the L^'id of the Ides at its 
first appearance by the chief literary critics of the day 
are interesting I subjoin a few specimens Otheis 
will be found here and there m the Notes The 
EdMwgh Meview (Mr/ afterwards Lord, Jeffrey) 
received the poem thus 

‘Here is §.nother genuine lay of the great Minstrel, 
with all his characteristic faults, beauties, and 
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niegulanties The same glow of colouiing, the same 
energy of naiiatiAi, the same amplitude of desciiption, 
aie conspicuous heie, which distinguish all his other 
productions — the same chaiacteristic disdain of puny 
giaces and small originalities^- the tiue poetical h«irdi~ 
hood, in the stiength of which he uigw's on his Pegasus 
fearlessly through dense and raic — avails himself 
without scruple of common sentiments and common 
images wherever they seem fitted foi his puipose — and 
IS oiiginal hy the very boldness of his boriovmg, and 
impressive by his disiegard of epigiam and emphasis 
His faults are nearly as notoiious as his beauties 
There are innumoiable harsh lines and uncouth ex- 
piessions, passages of a coarse and heavy diction, and 
details of uninteresting minuteness and oppressive 
explanation It is needless to recite the many 

heavy pages which contain ^he colloquies of Isabel 
and Edith, and set forth the unmtelligiiilc reasons of 
their unreasonable conduct The concerns of these two 
voung ladies indeed foim the heaviest pait of the poem 
The mawkish generosity of the one, and the piteous 
fidelity of the other, are equally oppiessne to the 
reader, and do not tend at all to put him m good 
humour with Lord Ronald, who, though the beloved of 
both, and the nomiqal hero of the w(Pik, is ceitamly 
as fai as possible from an inteicstmg person 
He bleaks the troth he bad pledged to the hen css 
of Lorn as soon as he sees a chance of succeeding 
with the King’s sister, and comes back to the slighted 
bride when his royal mistress takes the vows m a 
convent, and the heiress gels into possession of her 
lands by the forfeiture of her brother ’ 
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The* Monthhf Review thus criticised the title of the 
poem 

‘The Loid of the Isles himself, selon les regies oi Mr 
Scott’s comjJbsitiou, being the hcio, is not the fiist peison 
in the poem ^ Still, ann^ig *the second-best of the author 
Loid Ronald h%lds a lespectable rank indeed, 

bating his intended niaiiiage with one woman while he 
loves anothoi, he is a \eiy noble fellow, and weie he not 
so totally eclipsed by the Bruce he would have served 
veiy well to give a title to any octosyllabic epic, even 
weie it as vigorous and poetical as the present Never- 
theless, it would have been just as proper to call Virgil’s 
divine poem The Anch^be^d^ as it is to call this The Loid 
of tJie^Ides ’ ^ 

The Bntish Cnho said ‘No poem of Mr Scott has 
yet appealed with fairer claims on the public attention 
If it has less pathos tlj^n The Lady of the Lake, or less 
display of character than Maiimon, it surpasses both in 
giaucloui of conception and dignity of versification It 
IS in c\ery lospoct decidedly superior to liokeby^ and 
though it may not reach The Lay of the Last Minstiel m 
a few splendid passages, it is far moie perfect as a 
whole Could Mi Scott but endow his jpinposes 

with ivords — could he but decorate the justice and the 

^ Ho i‘= 5 , of com so, the first person ift the poem regarded as a 
romdfH e The (jncstion is whethei , as another re\ le-v^ ei remarks, 
Scott docs AMong to use the history of Bruce and the battle of 
Bannockburn as i mere background for a romance, and a romance 
oLuhich the hero is contemptible as a lover, and the heroine 
weak enough to admire him 

2 Jeffrey says ‘The titl% The Lord of the IsUh has been 
adopted, we presume, to match that of The Lady of the Lake , but 
there IS no analogy in the stones * 
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spleiidolu of his conception's witli moie unalloved api 
ness of evpiessioh, tinrl inrno innfoim sticncctli and 
haimony of iinmheib, he iionld clann a place in th(=‘ 
highest lauk among the poets of n atm al* feeling and 
riatmal imageiy ’ 

The Qimfeili/ Revunon^ iihile allownfg that the poem 
contains many heautiful passages, sai s ‘We conc(‘we 
that the iihole poem, consideiing it as a narrative poem, 
IS projected upon wrong piinciples"* The stoiy is 
obviously composed of two independent plots connected 
Mith each other meiely bv the accidental ciiciinistances 
of time and place The libeiation of Scotland by Biuce 
has not natiiially any more connexion with the loves of 
Ronald and the Maid of Lorn than with those of Dido 
and Aeneas Had Mr Scott introduced these loves 

as an episode of an epic poem upon the subject of the 
battle of Bannockburn, its waijfi of connexion with the 
mam action might have been excused in favoui of its 
intrinsic meiit, but by a great singulaiity of judgment 
he has mtioduced the battle of Bannockburn as an 
episode in the loves of Eonald and the Maid of Loin 
To say nothing of the obvious pieposteiousncss of such 
a design, the effect of it has, we think, decidedly been to 
destroy that interest which either of them might 
separately have created If any interestVemain i cspect- 
mg the fate of the ill-iequited Edith it is because at no 
moment of the poem do we feel the slightest degi eo of 
interest respecting the ontei prise of Bruce ^ 

^Tlio editor of Chambers’ Reprints is of a difTeient opinion 
‘ The plot IS a fine instance of Scott’s ’’are power of hannonioutoly 
grafting a romatitic story upon a senes of act^ial historical 
events ’ 
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In refeicnce to the ciiticisms which# the Edinhw(jlim.A 
the (Jmi 7 fc]hi levicveib nia,de with ‘such an exact comci- 
(lento of judgniciit/ Lockhait, Scott’s biographer, wiote 
‘The detects viiicli both poi*t out aie, I piesume, only 
too completely (^xplained by the lapidity with which 
this, tlio list of those gicat perfoimances, had been 
thfowii oh , 1101 do I see that either leviewer has failed 
to do suthcient justice to the beauties which ledeem the 
mipcifoctions of The Lo)d of the Isles, except as regards 
the whole chaiactei of Biuce, its leal heio, and the 
pie tin c of Bannockburn, w^hich does not appear to 
me in the slightest particulai inferior to the Flodden of 
Mtumon ^ 

And the natuic not only of the defects but also of 
the nioie stiikuig and chaiacteiistic beauties of The Lmd 
of the Isles is explainable by the cncumstances of its com- 
position , for critics wei^and still aie, pietty unanimous 
m pointing out (w’-hat is piobably felt, though not 
formulated, by unciitieal readers) that the peculiar 
chai rn of the poem lies not so much in its battle scenes 
as in its deseiiptions of mid natural sceueiy, and 
especially in its soa-pieces, and there weie cncum- 
stances which account not only for what the Qimteily 
Review called ‘violations of propriety both in language 
and in the composition of the stoi^, due to the want of a 
common degree of labour and meditation,’ but which also 
account foi the special character of the scenes described 

‘ Mi Scott, we observed m the newspapers,’ wnites 
Jcffioy in 1815 , ‘was engaged during last summer m a 
maritime expedition , afld»accordmgly the most striking 
novelty m tlie present poem is the extent and variety of 
the sea-pieces with which it abounds ’ 
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This ‘ maritime foxpcdition ’ was a ^ oyage made in the 
summer 1 of 1814 with the Lighthouse Commissioners, 
who weie on thou tour of inspection lounj the Scotch 
coasts By J uly Scott hac^ published Wm e'i ley, and had 
(as Loclvhait tells us) aheady piobaljly ‘committed a 
pait of Canto i ot his poem to \Miting m a lough form ' 
In the Intioductioii, written in 1830 and prefixed to fiie 
edition of 1833 (after his death), Scott speaks as follows 
of this ‘pleasme- voyage,' and gives other inteiesting 
facts and feelings connected with The Lonl of the 
‘I could hardly have chosen a subject moie popular in 
Scotland than anything connected with Biuce’s history, 
unless I had attempted that of Wallace ^ But I am 
decidedly of opinion that a popular, oi what is called a 
taling title, though well qualified to ensure the pub- 
lishers against loss and to clear their shelves of the 
original impression, is rather ^t to be hazardous than 
otherwise to the reputation of the author He who 
attempts a subject of distinguished popularity has not 
the privilege of awakening the enthusiasm of his 
audience, on the con ti ary, it is already awakened, 
and glows, it may be, more ardently than that of the 
author himself The sense of this risk, joined to 

^In 1810 he had visit(?^i the Western Isle^jf and it was then 
that his enthusiasm was fiist aioused for the wild scenery of 
those paits It wis, I think, the expeiionecs of this cirhci 
voyage that Scott gave m his notes to BoswelFb Ton/ to the 
Hebrides 

2 Among a certain class of his fellow count! yinen ho had given 
offence by his formei choice of FJodden Field as a subject I 
find no allusion to the fact, but it is one that could not but have 
had some influence, that 1814 was the 5th centenaiy of Bannock 
burn 
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the consciousness of striving agains^^ wind and tide,^ 
made the task of composing the proposed poem some- 
what heavy gind hopeless ^ hut, like the prize-fightei m 
A 6 You Like It, I was to wre^le for my reputation, and 
not neglect my advantage 

‘In a most agreeable pleasure-voyage, which I have 
tr®d to commemorate ^ m the Introduction bo the new 
edition of The Fixate, I visited in social and friendly 
company the coasts and islands of Scotland, and made 
myself acquainted with the localities of which I meant 
to treat 

‘ But this voyage, which was in every other effect so 
delightful, was in its conclusion saddened by one of 
those ^strokes of fate which so often mingle themselves 
with our pleasures The accomplished and excellent 
person^ who had recommended to me the subject for 
The Lay of the Last MtnsiM, and to whom I proposed to 
insciibe what I already suspected might be the close of 
my poetical labouis, was unexpectedly removed from 

^ Referring probably not to the fact that (as Mi Hutton says) 
‘ all through 1813 and 1814: Scott 'was kept in constant suspense 
and fear of bankiuptcy Iw the ill success of John Ballantyiie & 
Co but to the fact that he had now realised that he had been 
ousted by By ion fiom the position of fiist poetical favourite, and 
that (to quote histiwn vtords) since onetime had failed, he must 
]ust stick to another 

2 Scott’s diaty of this* voyage, fiom Leith to the Oikiieys, 
Hebiides, An an, and Glasgow, is printed m Lockhart’s Memoirs 
of Vol III Its contents are to a great extent reproduced 
in his notes to oiu poem 

’Haruet, Duchess of Bucqjeucb, died Aug 24, 1S14 See 
note to the concluding stanzas of the poem Scott received the 
intelligence while visiting Loch Boyle and the Giant’s Causeway, 
four days before his return to Glasgo'w (Sept 8) 
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Autumn departs — but still bis mantle’s fold 
Bests on the groves of noble Somerville, 

Beneath a shroud of russet dropp’d with gold 
Tweed and his tributaries mingle still , 

Hoaisei the wind, and deepei sounds the nil, 

Yet lingering notes of silvan music swell, 

The deep toned cushat, and the redbieast shiill , 

And yet some tints of summei splendour tell 
When the broad sun sinks down on Ettrick’s western fell 

Autumn depaits— fioin Gala’s fields no more 10 

Come rural sounds oui kindied banks to cheer , 

Blent with the stieam, and gale that wafts it o’er. 

No more the distant reapei’s mirth we hear 
The last blithe shout hath died upon our eai , 

And haivest-hom^ hath hush’d the clanging wain. 

On the waste hill no foims of life appeal, 

Save where, sad laggaid of the autumnal tiain, 

Some age-struck wanderei gleans few ears of scatter’d gram 

Deem’st thou these sadden’d scenes have pleasui e still, 
Lovest thou through Autumn’s fading realms to stray, 20 
To see the heath-flower wither’d on the hill, 

To listen to th*e wmod’s expiring lay, 

To note the red leaf shivering on the spray, 
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To niaik the }as| bright tints the mountain stain. 

On the waste fields to trace the gleaner’s way, 

And moralize on moital joy and pain — 

O • if such scenes thou lovest, scorn not the nSmstrel strain 

Ho ’ do not scorn, although its hoarsei note 
Scarce with the cushat’s homely song can vie, 

Though faint its beauties as the tints remote 30 

That gleam through mist in autumn’s evening sky, 

And few as leaves that tremble, seai and dry, 

When wild November hath his bugle wound , 

Nor mock my toil — a lonely gleaner I, 

Through fields time- wasted, on sad inquest bound, 

Wheie happier baids of yore have iicher harvest found 

So shalt thou list, and haply not unmoved. 

To a wild tale of Albyn’s wainoi day , 

In distant lands, by the rough West reproved, 

Still live some relics of the ancient lay 40 

For, when on Coolin’s hills th'3 lights decay, 

With such the Seei of Skye the eve beguiles , 

’Tis known amid the pathless wastes of Reay, 

In Harries known, and in lona’b piles, 

Wheie rest from mortal coil the Mighty of the Isles 

I 

Wake, Maid of Loin ^ ” the Minstrels sung — 

Thy rugged halls, Aitoinish ' lung, 

And the dark slas, thy towers that lave, 

Heaved on the beach a softer wav e, 

As ’mid the tuneful choii to keep 50 

The diapason of the Deep 

Lull’d were the winds on Innmmore, 

And green Loch Alline’s woodland shoie, 

As if wild woods and waves had pleasure 
In listing to the lovely measuie 
And ne’ei to symphony more sweet 
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Gave mountain echoes answei meei, 

Since, met fiom mainland and fiom isle, 

Ross, Allan, Hay, and Argyle, 

Each ntiiistrePs tiibutary lay 60 

Paid homage to the festal day 
Dull and di^onoui’d weie the bard, 

Worthless of gueidon and legard, 

Deaf to the hope of minstrel fame, 

Oi lady’s smiles, his noblest ami, 

Who on that morn’s lesistless call 
Were silent in Artormsh hall 

II 

“ Wake, Maid of Loin ’ ’twas thus they sung, 

And yet moie proud the descant lung, 

Wake, Maid of Loin * high light is ouis, 70 

To chaim dull sleep fiom Beauty’s bowers , 

Eai th. Ocean, Air, have nought so shy 
]^ut owns the powerof minstrelsy 
In Letteimore the timid deei 
Will pause, the harp’s wild chime to hear , 

Rude Heiskar’s seal through surges dark 
Will long puisue the minstrel’s bark , 

To list his notes, the eagle proud 
Will poise him on Ben-Cailliach’s cloud , 

Then let not Maiden’s ear disdain 80 

The summons of the mmstiel train. 

But, while our naips wild music make, 

Edith of Lorn, awake, awake ' 

III 

“ 0 wake, while Dawn, with dewy shine, 

Wakes Nature’s chaims to vie with thine < 

She bids the mottled iShrush rejoice 
To malTe thy melody of voice , 

The dew that on the violet lies 
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Mocks the d^ik lustie of thine eyes , 

But, Edith, wake, and all we see 90 

Of sweet and fan shall yield to thee ’ ” — 

“ She comes not yet,” giey Fen and ciied , 

“Brethren, let softer spell be tiied, 

Those notes piolong’d, that soothmir theme. 

Which best may mix Tvitli Beauty’s dieam, 

And whisper, with their silvery tone, 

The hope she loves, 3’'et fears to own ” 

He spoke, and on the harp-stiings died 
The strains of flattery and of pride , 

More soft, more low, more tender fell 100 

The lay of love he bade them tell 

IV 

“Wake, Maid of Loin ’ the moments fly, 

Which yet that maiden-name allow , 

Wake, Maiden, wake * the hour is nigh, 

When love shall claim a plighted vow 
By Fear, thy bosom’s fluttoiing guest, 

By Hope, that soon shall fears lemove, 

We bid thee bieak the bonds of lest, 

And wake thee at the call of Love ’ 

Wake, Edith, wake > in yondei bay 110 

Lies many a galley gaily mann’d, 

We hear the merry pibiochs play, 

We see the streameis’ silken band 
What Chieftain’s piaise these pibioc?^is swell, 

What ciest is on these banneis \vove. 

The harp, the niinstiel, daie not tell — 

The riddle must be read by Love ” 

V 

Retired her maiden tram among, 

Edith of Lorn received tue^ song, 

But tamed the minstrel’s pride had been 
That had her cold demeanour seen , 


120 
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For not upon liei cheek awoke 

The glow of piide when Flattery spoke, 

Nor cojald then tender est numbers birng 
One sigh responsive to the stung 
As vainly had her maidens vied 
In skill to Seek the princely bride 
Her locks, in dark-brown length ai ray’d, 

Cathleen of Ulne, ’twas thine to braid , 

Young Eva with meet reverence drew 130 

On the light foot the silken shoe. 

While on the ankle’s slender round 
Those stiings of peail fair Beitha wound, 

That, bleach’d Lochryan’s depths within, 

Seem’d dusky still on Edith’s skin 
But Emion, of experience old, 

Had weightiest task — the mantle’s fold 
In many an aitful plait she tied, 

To show the form it^eern’d to hide. 

Till on the flooi descending rolTd 140 

Its waves of crimson blent with gold 

VI 

0 * lives there now so cold a maid. 

Who thus in beauty’s pomp array’d. 

In beauty’s pi oudest pitch of jiower, 

And conquest won — the bridal houi — 

With evei^ charm that wins the heart, 

By Nature given, enhanced by Ait, 

Could yet the fair reflection view, 

In the bright mirror pictured true. 

And not one dimple on her cheek 150 

A tell-tale consciousness bespeak ? — 

Lives still such maid V-Fair damsels, say. 

For further vouches not my lay. 

Save that such lived in Britain’s isle, 

When Loin’s bright Edith scorn’d to smile 
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VH 

But Moiag, to whose fosteiing caie 
Pioud Lorn had gnci^his daughtei fan, 

Morag, who saw a mothei’s aid 
By all a daughtei ’s love lepaxd, 

(Strict was that bond — most kind of all — 160 

Inviolate in Highland hall) — 

Giey Moiag sate a space apait, 

In Edith’s eyes to read hei heart 
In vain the attendants’ fond appeal 
To Moiag’s skill, to Moiag’s zeal , 

She mark’d her child receive their caie, 

Cold as the image sculptuied fan, 

(Foim of some sainted pationess,) 

Which cloister’d maids combine to dress , 

She mark’d — and knew hei nui sling’s heart 170 

In the vain pomp took little pait 

Wistful a while she gazed^then press’d 

The maiden to her anxious bieast 

In finish’d loveliness — and led 

To wheie a tui let’s any head, 

Slender and steep, and battled lound, 

O’erlook’d, dark Mull ’ thy mighty Sound, 

Where thwarting tides, with mingled loai, 

Part thy swaith hills fiom Moiven’s shore 

Vlll 

“ Daughtei,” she said, “these seas behold, 1 80 

Bound twice a bundled islands roll’d, 

Eiom Hilt, that heais then noithern loai. 

To the gieen Hay’s fertile shore , 

Or mainland turn, wherefc,many a towei 
Owns thy bold brother’s feudal powei, 

Each on its own dark cape reclined, 
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From wheie Mmgaiiy, sternly pl^«ced, 
O’eiawes the woodland and the waste, 

To wheie DunstaHnage heais the raging 
Of Confial with his locks ^engaging 
rhinyst thou, amid this ample lound, 

A single bi<»v but thine has fi own’d, 

To sadden this auspicious mom, 

That bids the daughtei of high Lorn 
Imp] edge her spousal faith to wed 
The heir of mighty Somerled ^ 

Eonald, fiom many a hero sprung, 

The fair, the valiant, and the young, 

Lord of the Isles, whose lofty name 
A thousand baids have given to fame, 

The mate of iiionarchs, and allied 
*On equal teims with England’s piide — 
From Chieftain’s towei to bondsman’s cot, 
Who heais the tale, and tiiumphs not 9 
The damsel dons her’^est attire, 

The shepheid lights his beltane hie, 

Joy ’ joy ’ each wwder’s horn hath sung, 
Jov * joy > each matin bell hath rung , 
The holy piiest says giateful mass. 

Loud shouts each hai dy galla glass, 

No mountain den holds outcast booi 
Of heait so dull, of soul so pool, 

But he halji flung his task aside, 

And claim’d this morn for holy-tide , 

Yet, empress of this joyful day, 

Edith is sad while all aie gay ” — 

IX 

Proud Edith’s soul came to her eye, 
Eesentment check’d tBe struggling sigh 
Hei hurrying hand indignant dried 
The huinmg tears of injured pride — 
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“ Morag, forbear * or lend thy praise 
To swell yon hireling harpeis’ lays , 

Make to yon maids thy boast of powei, 

That they may waste^a wondering houi, 

Telling of banners pioudlv borne, 

Of pealing bell and bugle horn, 

Or, theme more dear, of robes of price, 

Crownlets and gauds of i are device 

But thou, expel lenced as thou art, 230 

Think’st thou with these to cheat the heart, 

That, bound in stiong affection’s chain. 

Looks for letuin and looks in vain ^ 

No ’ sum thine Edith’s wretched lot 
In these brief woi ds — He loves her not * 

X 

“ Debate it not — too long I strove 
To call his cold observance love, 

All blinded by the league that styled 
Edith of Lorn, — while yet a child, 

She tupp’d the heath by Morag’s side, — 240 

The brave Loid Ronald’s destined bride 

Ere yet I saw him, while afar 

His bioadswoid bla/ed in Scotland’s war, 

Train’d to believe our fates the same, 

My bosom thiobb’d when Ronald’s name 
Oarne giacing Eame’s heroic tale, 

Like perfume on the summei gale 
What pilgiim sought oui halls, noi told 
Of Ronald’s deeds in battle bold , 

Who touch’d the haip to heroes’ praise, 250 

But his achievements swell’d the lays ^ 

Even Moiag — not a tale of fame 
Was hers but closed witlf Ronald’s name 
He came > and all that had been told 
Of his high worth seem’d poor and cold, 
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Tame, lifeless, void of energy, 

Unjust to Eoiidld and to me ' 

XI 

“ Since then, what thought had Edith’s heait 
And ga\ e not plighted love its part ^ — 

And what requital ^ cold delay — 260 

Excuse that shunn’d the spousal day — 

It dawns, and Ronald is not here ’ — 

Hunts he Beiitalla’s nimble deer, 

Or loiteis he in secret dell 
To bid some lightei love faiewell. 

And sweai, that though he nia> not scorn 
A daughter of the House of Lorn, 

Yet, when these formal rites are o’ei, 

Again thej^ meet, to pait no more 

XII 

— Hush, daughtei, Vush ^ thy doubts lemove, 270 
More nobly think of Ronald’s love 
Look, wheie beneath the castle giay 
His fleet unmooi from Aios bay ’ 

See’st not each galley’s topmast bend, 

As on the yards the sails ascend ? 

Hiding the dark-blue land they use. 

Like the \vhite clouds on April skies , 

The shoutii^ \assals man the oais, 

Behind them sink Mull’s mountain shoies, 

Onwaid then meiiy couise they keep, 280 

Thiuugh whistling bieeze and foaming deep 
And maik the heidmost, seaward cast. 

Stoop to the fieshening gale hei mast 
As if she \ oil’d its banner’d pride. 

To greet afar her Prince’s bride ’ 

Thy Ronald comes, and while in speed 
His galley mates the flying steed, 
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He chides hfjr sloth ’ ” — Fan Edith sigh’d, 

Blush’d, sadly smiled, and thus leplied — 

xin 

“ Sweet thought, but vam ’ — No, Moiag ' maik, 290 
Type of his couise, yon lonely baih. 

That oft hath shifted helm and sail, 

To win its way against the gale 
Since peep of morn, iny vacant eyes 
Have view’d by fits the course she ti les , 

Now, though the daikenmg scud comes on. 

And dawn’s fair pi omises be gone, 

And though the weary cre'« may see 
Oui shelteiing haven on then lee, 

Still closei to the using wind 300 

They strive her shiveiing sail to bind, 

Still neaier to the shelves’ diead verge 
At every tack hei couise they urge, 

As if they feai’d AitoinHi moie 
Than adverse winds and breakeis’ loai ” 

XIV 

South spoke the M<iid — Amid the tide 
The skiff she mai k’d lay tossing sore. 

And shifted oft hei stooping side, 

In weaiy tack fiom shore to shore 
Yet on hei destined couise no mo^e 310 

She gain’d, of foi\\aid way, 

Than what a niinstiel may compaie 
To the poor meed which peasants shaie, 

Who toil the livelong day , 

And such the iisk hei pilot biaves, 

That oft, befoie she wore, 

Her boltsprit kiss’d the broken waves, 

Where in white foam the ocean raves 
Upon the shelving shoie 
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Yet, to their destined purpose tii% 320 

Undaunted toil’d hei hardy ciew, 

Nor look’d \vheie sheltei lay, 

Nor for Aitornish Castle drew, 

Noi steel’d foi Aios bay 

XV 

Thus while they stiove with wind and seas. 

Borne onwaid by the willing breeze. 

Lord Eonald’s fleet swept by, 

Streamer’d with silk, and tuck’d with gold, 

Mann’d with the noble and the bold 

Of island chivaliy 330 

Around their prows the ocean loais, 

And chafes beneath then thousand oais, 

Yet bears them on their way 
So chafes the war-hoi se in his might, 

That field waid beais some valiant knight. 

Champs, till both bit^nd boss aie white, 

But, foanung, must obey 
On each gay deck they might behold 
Lances of steel and crests of gold, 

And haubeiks with their burnished fold, 340 

That shimmer’d fair and fiee , 

And each pioud galley, as she pass’d, 

To the wild cadence of the blast 
Gave wilder minstrelsy 
Full many a shiill tiiuniphantmote 
Saline and Scallastle bade float 
Then misty shores around , 

And Moi veil’s echoes answer’d well, 

And Duart heaid the distant swell 

Come down the darksome Sound 350 

XVI 

So bore they on with mirth and pride. 

And if that labouring baik they spied, 
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’Twas Vith such idle eye 
As nobles cast on lowly boor, 

When, toiling in his task obscure, 

They pass him c^i eless by 
Let them sweep on with heedless ej^es < 

But, had they known what mighty piize 
In that fiail vessel la>, 

The famish’d wolf, that pi owls the wold, 360 

Had scatheless pass’d the unguarded fold, 

Eie, drifting by these galleys bold, 

Unchallenged weie hex way ^ 

And thou, Loi d Ronald, sweep thou on, 

With mirth, and piide, and minstrel tone ^ 

But hadst thou known who sail’d so nigh, 

Far othei glance weie in thine eye ’ 

Fai othei flush weie on thy brow, 

That, shaded by the bonnet, now 

Assumes but ill the blithesome cheer 370 

Of biidegroom when the^ride is near * 

XVII 

Yes, sweep they on ^ — We will not leave, 

Foi them that tiiumph, those who giieve 
With that aimada gay 
Be laughter loud and jocund shout, 

And bards to cheei the wassail rout, 

With tale, lomance, and lay , ^ 

And of wild ninth each clamorous art. 

Which, if it cannot cheei the heart, 

May stupify and stun its smait, 380 

For one loud busy day 
Yes, sweep they on ’ — But with that skiff 
Abides the mmstieHale, 

Where there was dread of surge and clrff, 

Labour that strain’d each sinew stiff, 

And one sad Maiden’s wail 
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All day with fiuitless stiife they toiPd, 
With eve^the ebbing cuiients boil’d 
More heice from stiait and lake , 

And midway thiougli the channel met 
Conflicting tiaes that foam and fret, 

And high then mingled billows jet, 

As spears, that, in the battle set, 

Spring upwaid as thej break 
Then, too, the lights of eve were past, 

And loudei sung the western blast 
On rocks of Inninmoie , 

Rent was the sail, and stiain’d the mast. 
And many a leak was gaping fast, 

Ajid the pale steersman stood aghast, 

And gave the conflict o’er 

XIX 

• 

’Twas then that One, vhose lofty look 
Noi laboui dull’d noi teiror shook. 

Thus to the Leader spoke — 

“ Biothei, how hopest thou to abide 
Tlie fury of this wilder’d tide, 

Oi how avoid the lock’s lude side, 

Until the day has broke ? 

Didst thou not mark the vessel leel. 

With quivering planks, and groaliing keel, 
At the last billow’s shock ? 

Yet how of better counsel tell, 

Though heie thou see’st pooi Isabel 
Half dead with want and feai 
For look on sea^ or look on land, 

Oi yon daik sky, on ev^y hand 
Despair and death are near 
For her alone I grieve — on me 
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Danger sitl light, by land and sea, 

I f ollo\\ whei e thou wilt , 420 

Either to bide the tempest’s lour, 

Or wend to yin unfiiendly tower, 

Oi lush amid heir naval power, 

With wai-cry wake then wassail-^hour, 

And die with hand on hilt ” — 

XX 

That eldei Leadei’s calm reply 
In steady voice was given, 

“In man’s most daik extiemity 

Oft succour dawiib from Heaven 
Edwaid, turn thou the shattei’d sail, 430 

The helm be mine, and down the gale 
Let our free couise be diiven , 

So shall we ’scape the western bay. 

The hostile fleet, the unequal fray, 

So safely hold our vessefe way 
Beneath the Castle all , 

For if a hope of safety lest, 

’Tis on the sacred name of guest, 

Who seeks foi shelter, stoi m-distress’d. 

Within a chieftain’s hall 440 

If not — it best beseems oui woith, 

Oui name, our light, our lofty birth, 

By noble hands to fall ” 

XXI 

The helm, to his strong aim consign’d. 

Gave the i eef ’d sail to meet the wind, 

And on her altei’d way, 

Fieice bounding, forward sprung the ship, 

Like gieyhound starting from the slip 
To seize his flying prey 
Awaked before the rushing prow. 


450 
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The mimic fixes of ocean glow. 

Those lightnings of the ave , 

Wild spaikles ciest the broken tides, 

And, flgishing i ound, the vessers sides 
With elvish lustre lave, 

While, far behind, their livid light 
To the daik billows of the night 
A gloomy splendour gave. 

It seems as if old Ocean shakes 
From his daik blow the lucid flakes 460 

In envious pageantiy, 

To match the meteor-light that streaks 
Glim Hecla^s midnight sky 

XXII 

Nor lack’d they steadiei light to keep 
Their couise upon the daiken’d deep , — 

Artoimsh, on her frowning steep 
’Twixt cloud and^cean hung, 

Glanced with a thousand lights of glee, 

And landwaid fai, and fai to sea. 

Her festal radiance flung 470 

By that blithe beacon-liglit they steei d. 

Whose lustie mingled well 
With the pale beam that now appear’d, 

As the cold moon hei head uprear’d 
Above-the eastern fell 

XXIII 

Thus guided, on their couise thej bore^ 

Until they near’d the mainland shoie. 

When fiequent on the hollow blast 
Wild shouts of meiiiment were cast, 

And wind and wave aiid sea birds’ cry 480 

With wassail sounds in concert vie, 

Like funeral shiieks with levelry, 
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Or like Ike battle-shout 
By peasants heard from cliffs on high, 

When Triumph, Rage, and Agony, 

Madden the hght and rout 
Now neaier yet, thiough mist and storm 
Dimly arose the castle’s form, 

And deepen’d shadow made, 

Far lengthen’d on the main below, 

Where, dancing in reflected glow, 

A hundred torches play’d, 

Spangling the wave with lights as vain 
As pleasures in this vale of pain, 

That dazzle as they fade 

XXIV 

Beneath the Castle’s sheltering lee 
They staid then course in quiet sea 
Hewn in the rock, a passage theie 
Sought the dark foi tress by a staii, 

So strait, so high, so steep, 500 

With peasant’s staff one valiant hand 
Might well the dizzv pass have mann’d, 

’Gainst hundreds arm’d with spear and brand, 

And plunged them in the deep 
His bugle then the helmsman wound , 

Loud answer’d every echo lound, 

From turret, lock and bay, 

The postern’s hinges crash and groan, 

And soon the Warder’s cresset shone 
On those rude steps of slippery stone, 510 

To light the upward way 
“Thrice welcome, holy Sire ’ ” he said , 

“ Full long the spousal tfam have staid. 

And, vex’d at thy delay. 
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The darksome night and fieshening breeze 
Had diiven thy bark astray ” — 

XXV 

“ Wardei,” the }^oungei stiangei said, 

“ Thine erring«guess some mirth had made 
In mirthful hour , but nights like these, 520 

When the rough winds wake western seas, 

Brook not of glee We ciave some aid 
And needful shelter foi this maid 
Until the bieak of day , 

Foi, to ourseHes, the deck’s rude plank 
Is easy as the mossy bank 

That’s bieath’d upon by May 
And for our storm- toss’d skiff we seek 
Short shelter in this leeward creek, 

Piompt when the dawn the east shall streak 630 
Again to beai away ” — 

Answered the Warder, ^In what name 
Assert ye hospitable claim ? 

Whence come, oi whithei bound ? 

Hath El in seen your parting sails, 

Or come ye on Noiweyan gales ? 

And seek ye England’s fertile vales. 

Or Scotland’s mountain ground — 

XXVI 

“ Wan 101 s~ for other title none 

For some brief space we list to own, 540 

Bound by a vow — wariiors are we , 

In strife by land and storm by sea, 

We have been known to fame , 

And these brief words import dear, 

When sounded in a noble ear, 

To haibour safe, and fiiendly cheer, 

That ffives us rightful claim 
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Grant ns She tiivial boon we beek, 

And we m othei lealms will speak 

Fair of youi courtesy , 550 

Deny — and be youi niggaid Hold 
Scorn’d by the noble and the bold, 

Shunn’d by the pilgiim on the ’v^'old, 

And wanderei on the lea ’ ” — 

XXVII 

‘‘Bold stiaiigei, no — ’gainst claim like thine, 

No bolt 1 evolves by hand of mine. 

Though urged in tone that moie expiess’d 

A monarch than a suppliant guest 

Be what you will, Aitornish Hall 

On this glad eve is free to all 560 

Though ye had drawn a hostile sword 

’Gainst oui ally, gieat England’s Lord, 

Oi mail upon youi shoulders borne, 

To battle with the Loi^ of Lorn, 

Oi, outlaw’d, dwelt by gieenwood tree 
With the fierce Knight of Elleislie, 

Oi aided even the muideious stiife, 

When Comyn fell beneath the knife 
Of that fell homicide The Biuce, 

This night had been a term of tiuce — 570 

PIo, \assals ' give these guests youi caie, 

And show the nairow postern staii ” 

XXVIII 

To land these two bold biethien leapt, 

(The weary ci ew their vessel kept,) 

And, lighted by the torches’ fiaie. 

That seawai d flung theiy smoky glare. 

The younger knight that maiden bare 
Half lifeless up the rock , 

On his strong shoulder lean’d hei head, 
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And down iier long daik ti esses slied, 580 

As the wild vine in tendrils spread, 

Di^ops fi oin the mountain oak 
Him follow’d dohe that eldei Loi d, 

And in his hand a sheathed swoid, 

Such as few aims could wield , 

But vhen he Loan’d him to such task, 

Well could it cleave the strongest casque, 

And rend the suiest shield 

XXIX 

The raised poitcullis’ arch they pass, 

The wicket with its bars of brass, 690 

The entiance long and low, 

Flank’d at each turn hy loop-holes strait, 

Wheie bowmen might m ambush wait, 

(If force or fraud should burst the gate,) 

To gall an enter mg foe 
But every jealous post of waid 
Was now defenceless and unban ’d, 

And all the passage fiee 
To one low brow’d and vaulted room. 

Where squiie and yeoman, page and groom, 600 
Plied their loud leveiiy 

XXX 

And “ Resf ye here,” the Waider bade, 

“ Till to 0111 Loid youi suit is said — 

And, comrades, ga/e not on the maid, 

And on these men who ask oui aid, 

As if ye ne’ei had seen 
A damsel tiled of midnight bark, 

Or wanderers of a nfoi*lding stark, 

And bearing martial mien ” 

But not for Eachin’s reproof 
Would page or vassal stand aloof, 


610 
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But ciowded on to staie, 

As men of couitesy untaught, 

Till fiery Edward ioughl> caught, 

From one, the foiemobt theie, 

His chequer’d plaid, and in its shi oud, 

To hide hei fiom the vulgai ciowd, 

Involved his sistei fan 
His hi other, as the clansman bent 
His sullen biow in discontent, 620 

Made biief and stern excuse , — 

“ Vassal, weie thine the cloak of pall 
That decks thy lord in biidal hall, 

’Tweie honoui’d by hei use ” 

XXXI 

Proud was his tone, but calm , his eye 
Had that compelling dignity, 

Hib mien that bearing haught and high, 

Which common spxrift fear , 

Needed nor word nor signal more, 

Nod, wink, and laughter, all were o’ei , 630 

Upon each othei back they bore. 

And gazed like startled deer 
But now appeal’d the Seneschal, 

Commission’d by his lord to call 
The strangeis to the Baron’s hall, 

Where feasted fan and fiee 
That Island Prince in nuptial tide, 

With Edith thoie his lovely bride, 

And her bold brother by her side, 

And many a chief, the flower and pride 640 

Of Western land and sea 

Here pause we, gentles, lof a space , 

And, if our tale hath won your grace. 

Grant us biief patience, and again 
We will renew the minstrel strain 
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CANTO SECOND 

I 

Fill the blight goblet, spiead the febtive boaid ' 
Summon the gay, the noble, and the fan ' 

Through theToud hall, in -joyous conceit pour’d. 

Let miith and music sound the dirge of Caie ’ 

But ask thou not if Happiness be theie, 

If the loud laugh disguise convulsive throe, 

Or if the brow the heart’s true livery weai , 

Lift not the festal mask * — enough to know, 

No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal woe 

II 

With beakeis’ clang, with haipeis’ lay, 10 

With all that olden time deem’d gay, 

The Island Chieftain feasted high , 

But there was in his troubled eye 
A gloomy fire, and o^i his brow 
Now sudden flush’d, and faded now. 

Emotions such as draw then biith 
Fiom deepei source than festal mirth 
By fits he paused, and haiper’s strain 
And jester’s tale went round in 'vain, 

Or fell but on his idle eai 20 

Like distant sounds which di earners hear 
Then wouid he rouse him, and employ 
Each art to aid the clamorous joy. 

And call for pledge and lay, 

And, for biief space, of all the crowd, 

As he was loudest of the loud, 

Seem gayest of the gay 

%iii 

Yet n<5ught amiss the biidal throng 
Maik’d m brief mirth, or musing long , 
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The vacant l»ow, the unhsteniiig eai, 30 

They gave to thoughts of laptnies neai, 

And his heice starts of sudden glee 
Seem’d buists of bi idegi oom’s ecstasy 
Noi thus alone misjudged the ciovd, 

Since lofty Loin, suspicious, pioud 
And jealous of his honoiii d line, 

And that keen knight, 3)e Ai gen tine, 

(Fiom England sent on eirand high, 

The -western league moie him to tie,) 

Both deem’d in Ronald’s mood to find 40 

A level’s tiaiispoit tioubled mind 
But one sad heart, one teaiful eye, 

Pierced deeper through the mystei \ , 

And watch’d, with agony and feai, 

ETei wayward bridegroom’s -vaiied cheei 

IV 

She watch’d — yet feai’d ti^meet his glance, 

And he shunn’d heis , — till when bv chance 
They met, the point of foeman’s lance 
Had given a mildei pang ’ 

Beneath the intoleiable smart 50 

He wiithed then sternly maim’d his heait 
To play his haid but destined pait, 

And fiom the table spiang 
“ Fill me the mighty cup * ” he said, 

‘‘ Eist own’d by fovai Someiled 
Fill it, till on the studded brim 
In burning gold the bubbles swim, 

And every gem of varied shine 
Glow doubly blight in losy wine ’ 

To you, brave Lord, and biothei mine, 60 

Of Lorn, this pledge € &rmk — 

The Union of Our House with thine, 

By this fair bridal-link * ” — 
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V 

‘‘ Let it pass round ’ ” quoth He of Loin, 

‘‘ And in good time — that winded hoin 
Must of the Abbot tell , 

The laggaid monk is come at last” 

Lord Eonald heard the bugle-blast, 

And on the floor at landom cast, 

The untasted goblet fell VO 

But when the Warder in his ear 
Tells other news, his blither cheer 
Returns like sun of May, 

When through a thundei cloud it beams * — 

Lord of two hundred isles, he seems 
As glad of biief delay, 

As some poor criminal might feel, 

When from the gibbet oi the wheel 
Respited for a day 

“ Brother of Lorn,” with hurried voice 80 

He said, “ and you, fan loids, rejoice • 

Here, to augment om glee, 

Come wandering knights from travel far, 

Well proved, they say, in strife of wai. 

And tempest on the sea — 

Ho f give them at your hoaid such place 
As best thei]^ presences may grace, 

And bid them welcome free 
With solemn step, and silver wand, 

The Seneschal the presence scann’d 90 

Of these strange guests , and well he knew 
How to assign their rank its due , 

For though the costly furs 
That eist had deck’d tteli caps were torn, 

And then gay lobes were over- worn. 

And soil’d their gilded spurs. 
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Yet such ft high coiiimandirig gia{ e 
Was in then mien and in their face, 

As suited best the pi nicely dais, 

And loyal canopy , 100 

And thei e he niarfahalPd them then place, 

First of that company 

VII 

Then lords and ladies spake aside, 

And angry looks the eiior chide, 

That gave to guests unnamed, unknow n, 

A place so near their pimce’s tnione , 

But Owen Eii aught said — 

“ For forty years a seneschal, 

To marshal guests in bowei and hall 

Has been my honoui^d trade 110 

Worship and birth to me are known, 

By look, by bearing, and by tone, 

Not by furr’d robe or l^oidei’d zone , 

And ’gainst an oaken bough 
I’ll gage my silver wand of state, 

That these thiee sti angers oft ha\e sate 
In highei place than now ” — 

VIII 

I, too,” the aged Ferrand said, 

Am qualified by minstrel trade 

Of tank gfnd place to tell , — 120 

Mark’d ye the youngei strangei’s eye, 

My mates, how quick, how keen, how high, 

How fierce its flashes fell, 

Glancing among the noble lout 
As if to seek the noblest out, 

Because the owner might not brook 
On any save his peers to look ? 

And yet it moves me more, 
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That steady, calm, majestic biow,^ 

With which the eldei chief even now 130 

Scann’d the gay presence o’er, 

Like Dsing of superioi kind, 

In vhose high toned impaitial mind 
Degiees o^nioital lank and state 
Seem objects of indifferent weight 
The lady too — though closely tied 
The mantle veil both face and eye, 

Her motions’ grace it could not hide, 

Nor could her foim’s fan symmetiy ” 

IX 

Suspicious doubt and loidly vScoin 140 

Lour’d on the haughty front of Loin 
From underneath his brows of pride, 

The stiangei guests he sternly eyed, 

And whisper’d closely what the ear 
Of Argentine alone might hear , 

Then question’d, high and biief. 

If, in then voyage, aught they knew 
Of the lebellious Scottish crew, 

Who to Rath-Enn’s shelter diew. 

With Cai rick’s outlaw’d Chief ? 150 

And if, their winter’s exile o’er. 

They haibour’d still by Ulster’s shore, 

Or launch’d their galleys on the mam. 

To vex their native land agaiif ^ 

X 

That youngei stranger, fierce and high. 

At once confionts the Chieftain’s eye 
With look of equal scorn , — 

“ Of rebels have we* nought to show , 

But if*of royal Bruce thou’dst know, 

I warn thee he has swoin, 


160 
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Ere thiice tliPee days shall come and go, 

His banner Scottish winds shall blow, 

Despite each mean oi mighty foe, 

Fiom England’s c^eiv bill and bow% 

To Allastei of Loi n ’’ 

Kindled the mountain Chieftain’s ii p, 

But Ronald quench’d the using tiie — 

“Brother, it better suits the time 
To chase the night with Fei land’s ihyme, 

Than wake, ’midst mirth and wine, the ]ais 170 

That flow from these unhappy wars ” — 

“ Content,” said Lorn , and spoke apart 
With Ferrand, master of his art, 

Then whisper’d Aigentme, — 

“ The lay I named will carry smart 
To these bold strangers’ haughty heart, 

If right this guess of mine ” 

He ceased, and it was silence all, 

Until the minstrel waked the hall 

XI 

fltoach of JJnnt 

“ Whence the bioach of burning gold, 180 

That clasps the Chieftain’s mantle-fold, 

Wrought and chased with laie device, 

Studded fan with gems of price, 

On the varied tartans beaming. 

As, thiough night’s pale lainbow gleaming, 

Fainter now, now seen afai, 

Fitful shines the northern star ^ 

“ Gem ^ ne’er wi ought on Highland mountain. 

Did the fairy of the fountain, 

Or the mermaid of the wflve, 190 

Frame thee in some coral cave ? 

Did, in Iceland’s darksome mine, 
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Dwai f s b wai t hands thy metal twin% ? 
Oi, moital moulded, comest thou heie, 
Fiom England’s love, oi Fiance’s feai 

XII 

<S0ttg ronitnueb 

“No '—thy splendoiub nothing tell 
Foieign ait oi faeiy spell 
Moulded thou foi monaich’s use, 

By the ovei weening Biuce, 

When the loyal robe he tied 
O’ei a heait of wiath and piide , 
Thence in tiiumph weit thou torn, 

By the victor hand of Loin » 

“ When the gem was won and lost. 
Widely was the wai-cr> toss’d * 

Rung aloud Bendouiish fell, 

Answei’d Douchait’s sounding dell, 
Fled the deei fiom wild Teyndiiun, 
When the homicide, o’ei come, 

Haidly ’scaped with scathe and scoin, 
Left the pledge with conqueiing Lorn ’ 

XIII 

r^ndtiieii 

Vam was then the Douglas biand, 
Vain the Campbell’s vaunted haijii, 
Vain Kirkpatiick’s bloody diik. 
Making sine of muidei’b woik , 
Barendown tied fast away, 

Fled the fiery De la Haye, 

When this broach, triumphant borne, 
Beam’d upon the breast ^of Lorn 

Farthest fled its foimer Lord, 

Left his men to brand and cord, 
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Bloody brSnd of Hi<?liicind stttl, 

English gibbet, a\e, and wlieel 
Let him fiy fiom coast to coast, 

Dogg’d by Corny n’s \engeful ghost, 

While his spoils, in tiiiimph \^olll, 

Long shall giace Mctoiioiis Loin 

XIV 

As glaies the tigei on his foes, 

Hemm’d m by hunteis, speais, and bo vs, 

And, eie he bounds upon the iing, 230 

Selects the object of his spring, — 

Now on the Baid, now on his Loid, 

So Edward glaiccl and giasp’dhis swoicl — 

But stern his bi other spoke, — “ Be still 
What f art thou yet so wild of will, 

After high deeds and sufferings long, 

To chafe thee foi a ineiy.aFs song ? — 

Well hast thou fiamed, Old Man, th> stiains, 

To praise the hand tliat pays thy pains ’ 

Yet something might thy song ha\e told 240 

Of Loin’s three vassals, tine and bold, 

Who lent then Loid fiom Bruce’s hold, 

As undeineath his knee he lay, 

And died to save him in the fiay 
I’ve heaid the Biuce’s cloak and clasp 
Was clench’d *^ithin then dying giasp, 

What time a bundled foomon moie 
Rush’d m, and back the victor bore, 

Long after Loin had left the stiife. 

Full glad to ’scape with limb and life — 250 

Enough of this — And, Minstrel, hold. 

As minstrel-hire, this chain of gold, 

For future lays a fair excuse, 

To speak more nobly of the Bruce ’ — 
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‘‘Now, Columba’s sin me, T swear, 

AtkI e\ eiy saint that’s buiied theie, 

’Tis ho himself ' ” Loin steinl;y cues, 
“And foi hiv kinsman’s death he dies 
As loudly Eonald calls — “Foibeai ^ 

Not in my sight while biand I wear, 

O’ei match’d by odds, shall wairioi fall, 

Or blood of stiangei stain my hall * 

This ancient foitiess of my lace 
Shall be inisfoi tune’s lesting place, 

Sheltei and shield of the distiess’d. 

No slaughtei -house foi shipwieck’d guest ” 
“ Talk not to me,” fierce Lorn replied, 

“ Of odds 01 match * — when Comyn died, 
Thiee daggeis clash’d within his side ^ 
Talk not to me of sheltei ing hall, 

The Chinch of God saw Comyn fall • 

On God’s own altar stream’d his blood. 
While o’ei my piostiate kinsman stood 
The iiithless rauideiei — e’en as now — 
With aimed hand and scornful blow ’ — 
Up, all who love me ’ blow on blow * 

And lay the outlaw’d felons low ’ ” 

XVI 

Then up spiang many a mainland Lord, 
Obedient to then Chieftain’s woid 
Bai caldme’s arm is high m air, 

And Kmloch Allme’s blade is bare, 

Black Muithok’s diikih^s left its sheath, 
And cleiich’d is Dermid’s hand of death 
Their muttei’d threats of vengeance swell 
Into a wild and warlike yell , 
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Onwaid they pi ess with weapons high, 

The affiightecl females shuek and fl}, 

And, Scotland, then thv brightest lav 
Had darken’d eie its noon of day. 

But eveiy chief of bath and fame, 290 

That fiom the Isles of Ocean came. 

At Ronald’s side that houi withstood 
Fierce Loin’s lelentless thiist foi blood 

XVII 

Biave Toiqinl fioni Dun\egan high, 

Loid of the mist} hills of Sk\ e, 

Mac Niel, wild Baia’s ancient thane, 

Duait, of bold Olan-Gilhan’s stiain, 

Feigns, of Ganna’s castled bay, 

Mac-Diiffith, Loid of Colonsay, 

Soon as they sa'w the bioadswoids glance, 300 

With ready weapons lose at once, 

Moie pioinpt, that many an ancient feud, 

Full oft suppiess’d, full oft lenev’d, 

Glow’d ’twi\t the chieftains of A i gyle 

And many a lord of ocean’s isle 

Wild was the scene— each swoid was bate, 

Back stream’d each chieftain’s shaggy haii , 

In gloomy opposition set 

E}es, hands, and blandish’d weapons met , 

Blue gleamingTjo’ei the social boarcF 310 

Flash’d to the torches many a swoid , 

And soon those biidal lights may shine 
On pin pie blood foi losy wine 

x\ III 

While thus foi blows apd* death prepaied 
Each heart was up, each weapon barecL 
Each foot advanced, — a surly pause 
Still reverenced hospitable laws, 
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All menaced violence, but alike 
Reluctant each the first to strike, 

(Foi aye accuised in minstrel line 320 

Is he who hi awls ’mid song and wine,) 

And, match’d m numheis and in might. 

Doubtful .fiid despeiate seem’d the fight 
Thus thieat and murmui died away. 

Till on the crowded hall there lay 
Such silence, as the deadly still, 

Ere bursts the thundei on the hill 
With blade advanced, each Chieftain bold 
Show’d like the Swordei’s foim of old, 

As wanting still the torch of life 330 

To wake the marble into strife 

XIX 

That awful pause the sti anger maid, 

And Edith, seized to pi ay foi aid 
As to De Argentine she clung, 

Away her veil the stranger flung, 

And, lovely ’mid her wild despaii, 

Fast stream’d her eyes, wide flow’d hei haii — 

“ 0 thou, of knighthood once the flowei, 

Suie lefuge in distiessful hour, 

Thou, who in Judah well hast fought 340 

For our dear faith, and oft hast sought 
Renown i«i knightly exeicise,^ 

When this poor hand has dealt the prize, 

Say, can thy soul of honoui brook 
On the unequal stiife to look, 

When, butchei’d thus m peaceful hall. 

Those once thy friends, my brethren, fall ' ” 

To Argentine she tyrn’d her word, 

But her eye sought the Island Lord 
A flush like evening’s setting flame 
Glow’d on his oheek , his haidy frame, 


350 
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As with a biief convuhion, shook 
With hill lied voice and eagei look, — 

“ Feai not,” he said, “ my Isabel ’ 

What said T — Edith all is well — 

Nay, feai not — I will wxJl provide 
The safet;y of my lovely bi ide — 

M} bride — but theie the accents olung 
In tremoi to his faltei ing tongue 

XX 

Now lose De Aigentme, to claim 3b0 

The piisoneis in his sovereign's name, 

To England’s ciown, who, vassals swoin, 

’Gainst their liege loid had weapon boine — 

(Such speech, I ween, was but to hide 
His caie then satetj to piovide , 

For knight moie tiue in thought and deed 
Than Aigentme ne’er spuir’d a steed) — 

And Ronald, who his meaning guess’d, 

Seem’d half to sanction the lequest 

This purpose fieiy Toiquil broke — 370 

‘ Somewhat we’ve heaid of England’s yoke,” 

He said, “ and, m oui islands, Fame 
Hath whispei’d of a lawful claim, 

That calls the Bi uce fan Scotland’s Lord, 

Though dispossess’d by foreign sw oi d 
This ciaves leflecjlaon — but though light 
And just the charge of England’s Knight, 

Let England’s ciown her rebels sei/e 
Where she has power in towers like these, 

’Midst Scottish Chieftains summon’d here 380 

To biidal ninth and biidal cheei, 

Be suie, with no consent of -mine, 

Shall either Lorn or Argentine 
With chains or violence, in oui sight. 

Oppress a brave and banish’d Knight ” 
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Then waked the wild debate again, 

With brawling threat and clamour vain 
Yassals and menials, thiongmg in, 

Lent their Jnute rage to swell the dm , 

When, far and wide, a bugle-clang 390 

Fiom the daik ocean upward rang 
‘‘The Abbot comes ^ ” they ciy at once, 

‘ The holy man, whose favour’d glance 
Hath sainted visions known , 

Angels have met him on the way, 

Beside the blessed maityr’s bay, 

And by Columba’s stone 
His monks have heaid their hymmngs high 
Sound fi om the summit of Dun-Y, 

To cheer his penance lone, 400 

When at each cross, on giith and wold, 

(Their number thrice a hundi ed-fold,) 

His prayer he made, his beads he told, 

With Aves many a one — 

He comes oui feuds to leconcile, 

A sainted man from sainted isle , 

We will his holy doom abide, 

The Abbot shall our strife decide ” 

^XII 

Scarcely this fair accord was o’er, 

When through the wide revolving dooi 410 

The black stol’d brethren wind 
Twehe sandall’d monks, who lelics bore. 

With many a torch-bearei before, 

And many a cio^s behind 
Then sunk each fieice uplifted hand, 

And dagger blight and flashing brand 
Dropp’d swiftly at the sight , 
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They vanish’d fiom the Chuithnun’b eye, 

As shooting stais, that glance and die, 

Bait fioin the \ault at night 420 

XXIII 

The Abbot on the tin esliold stood, 

And in Ins hand the holy i ood , 

Back on Ins shouldeis flow’d his hood, 

The toich’s glaiing lay 
Show’d, in its i ed and flashing light, 

His withei’d cheek and amice white, 

His blue eye glistening cold and blight. 

His tresses scant and gray 
“ Fail Loids,” he said, Our Lady’s love, 

And peace be with you fiom above, 430 

And Benedicite ’ — 

— But what means this ? — no peace is heie ^ — 

Do diiks unsheathed suit biidal cheei ^ 

Or aie these naked brands 
A seemly show foi Chuichman’s sight, 

When he comes summon’d to unite 
Beti othed heai ts and hands ? ” 

XXIV 

Then, cloaking hate with fiery zeal, 

Pioud Lorn first answer’d the appeal , — 

“ Thou corniest, 0 holy Man, 440 

True sons of blessed chui ch to gi eet, 

But little deeming heie to meet 
A wretch, beneath the ban 
Of Pope and Chuich, foi murdei done 
Even on the sacred altai -stone — 

Weil may’st thou wonder we should know 
Such miscreant here, nor lay him low, 

Or dream of greeting, peace, oi tiuce, 

With excommunicated Biuce ^ 
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Yet well I grant, to end debate, 450 

Thy sainted voice decide his fate ” 

XXV 

Then Ronald pled the strangei’s cause, 

And knighthood’s oath and honoui’b laws , 

And Isabel, on bended knee, 

Brought piay’rs and teais to back the plea 
And Edith lent hei generous aid, 

And wept, and Lorn for mercy pray’d 
“ Hence,” he exclaim’d, ‘‘ degenerate maid ’ 

Was’t not enough, to Ronald’s bower 
I brought thee, like a pai amour, 460 

Or bond-maid at her mastei’s gate, 

His cai eless cold appi oach to wait ? — 

But the bold Loid of Cumberland 
The gallant ClifFoid, seeks thy hand , 

His it shall be — Nay, no leply ’ 

Hence ^ till those lebel eyes be dry ” — 

With grief the Abbot heard and saw, 

Yet nought relax’d his brow of awe 

XXVI 

Then Argentine, in England’s name, 

So highly urged his sovereign’s claim, 470 

He wak’d » spark, that, long sc^press’d, 

Had smoulder’d m Loid Ronald’s breast , 

And now, as from the flint the file. 

Flash’d foith at once his generous ire 
“ Enough of noble blood,” he said, 

‘‘By English Edwaid Lad been shed. 

Since matchless Wallace first had been 
In mock’ry crown’d with wreaths of green, 

And done to death by felon hand, 

For guarding well his father’s land 


480 
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Where’s Nigel Biuce ^ and De la Haye, 

And valiant Seton — wheie aie they ? 

Wheie Somerville, the kind and fice ? 

And Fiasei, ^lo^\el of chivalry ^ 

Have they not been on gibbet bound, 

Then quaitcis flung to hawk and Irmnd, 

And hold we hoi e a cold debate, 

To yield moi o victims to then fate ? 

What ’ can the English Leopaid’s mood 

Nevei be gorged with northern blood ^ 490 

Was not the life of Athole shed, 

To soothe the tyi nit’s sicken’d bed ? 

And must his word, till dying day. 

Be nought but quartei, hang, and slay ’ — 

Thou frown’st, De Argentine, — My gage 
Is piompt to piove the strife I wage ” — 

XXVII 

** Nor deem,” said stout Dun vegan’s knight, 

“ That thou shalt brave alone the fight ^ 

By saints of isle and mainland both, 

By Woden wild, (my grandsire’s oath,) 500 

Let Rome and England do their woist, 

Howe’ei attainted oi accuis’d, 

If Biuce shall e’er find friends again. 

Once moie to biave a battle-plain, 

If Douglas couch again his lance, 

Or Randolph dare anothei chance, 

Old Toiquil will not be to lack 
With twice a thousand at his back — 

Nay, chafe not at my bearing bold, 

Good Abbot ’ foi thou know’st of old, 510 

Torquil’s lude thought and stubborn will 
Smack of the wild Norwegian still , 

Nor will I barter Freedom’s cause 

Foi England’s wealth, or Rome’s applause 
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The Abbot seem’d with eye seveie 
The hardy Chieftain’s speech to heai , 

Then on King Eobeit turn’d the Monk, 

But twice his couiage came and sunk, 

Confronted with the hero’s look , 

Twice fell his eye, his accents shook , 520 

At length, lesolved in tone and blow. 

Sternly he question’d him — “ And thou, 

Unhappy ’ what hast thou to plead, 

Why I denounce not on th> deed 
That awful doom which canons tell 
Shuts paiadise, and opens hell , 

Anathema of powei so diead, 

It blends the living with the dead, 

Bids each good angel soar away, 

And every ill one claim his prey , 530 

Expels thee fiom the church’s care. 

And deafens Heaven against thy piayer , 

Arms eveiy hand against thy life, 

Bans all who aid thee m the strife, 

Nay, each whose succoui, cold and scant, 

With meanest alms lelieves thy want , 

Haunts thee while In iiig,-~and, when dead, 

Dwells on thy yet devoted head, 

Rends Hofioui’s scutcheon front thy hearse, 

Stills o’er thy bier the holy veise, 540 

And spurns thy corpse fiom hallow’d giound, 

Flung like vile cairion to the hound , 

Such is the due and desperate doom 
For sacrilege, decreed by Rome , 

And such the well d^e^’ved meed 
Of tiling unhallow’d, ruthless deed ” — 
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“ Abbot ’ ” the Biuce lej^hed, “ thy charge 
It boots not to dispute at laige 
This much, howe’ei, I bid thee kium, 

No selfish vengeance dealt the blow 550 

Foi Comyn died his countiy’s foe 
Noi blame I fi lends wdiose ill- timed speed 
FulfilPd my soon-i epented deed, 

Noi censiue those fiom whose stem tongue 
The dire anathema has rung 
I only blame mine owui wild iie, 

By Scotland’s wrongs incensed to fiie 
Heaven knows my purpose to atone, 

Far as I may, the evil done, 

And heais a penitent’s appeal 560 

From papal curse and prelate’s zeal 
My first and dearest task achieved, 

Fair Scotland fiom her thrall relieved. 

Shall many a pi rest in cope and stole 
Say requiem foi Red Com} n’s soul, 

While I the blessed ci oss advance, 

And expiate this unhapjiy chance 

In Palestine, with sword and lance 

But, while content the Chuich should know 

My conscience owns the debt I owe, 570 

Unto De AigeiUine and Lorn 

The name of tiaitoi I return, 

Bid them defiance stei n and high. 

And give them in then tin oats the he ^ 

These brief wmrds spoke, I speak no moie 
Do what thou wilt , my shiift is o’er ” 

XXX 

Like man by prodigy amazed. 

Upon the King the Abbot gazed , 
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Then o’er his palhd features glance, 

Convulsions of ecstatic tiance 580 

His breathing came moie thick and fast, 

And from his pale blue eyes were cast 
Stiange lays of wild and wandering light , 

Uprise his*»locks of silvei white, 

Flush’d is his blow, thiough eveiy vein 
In azure tide the cui rents strain, 

And undistinguished accents bioke 
The awful silence ere he spoke 

XXXI 

“ De Bruce ’ I lose with puipose dread 

To speak my cuise upon thy head, 690 

And give thee as an outcast o’ei 

To him who burns to shed thy goie , — 

But, like the Midianite of old. 

Who stood on Zophim, Heaven-conti oil’d, 

I feel within mine aged breast 
A power that will not be lepress’d 
It prompts my voice, it swells my veins, 

It burns, it maddens, it con^tiams < — 

De Bruce, thy saciilegious blow 
Hath at God’s altar slain tlu foe 600 

O’eimastei’d yet b} high behest, 

I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless’d ’ ” 

He spoke, and o’er the astonish’d thiong 
Was silence, awful, deep, and long 

XXXII 

Again that light has hied his eye, 

Again his form swells bold and high, 

The bioken voice of age is gone, 

’Tis vigorous manhood’s lofty tone — 

“Thiice vanquish’d on the battle plain. 

Thy followers slaughtei’d, fled, or ta’en, 
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A hunted wandeier on the wild, 

On foieign shores a man exiled. 

Disown’d, deserted, and distress’d, 

I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless’d ’ 

Bless’d in the hall and in the field, 

Under the mantle as the shield 
Avengei of thy countiy’s shame, 

Restoier of hei injured fame, 

Bless’d in thy sceptie and thy sword, 

De Bruce, fan Scotland’s iightful Loid, 620 

Bless’d in thy deeds and in thy fame, 

What lengthen’d honouis wait thy name ’ 

In distant ages, sue to son 
Shall tell thy tale of freedom won. 

And teach his infants, in the use 
Of earliest speech, to falter Bruce 
Go, then, triumphant ’ sweep along 
Thy course, the theme of many a song ’ 

The Power, whose dictates swell my breast, 

Hath bless’d thee, and thou shalt be bless’d ’ ~ 630 

Enough — my shoit-hved strength decays, 

And sinks the momentary blaze — 

Heaven hath our destined puijrose broke, 

Not here must nuptial vow bo spoke , 

Brethren, our eiiand heie is o’er. 

Our task discharged — Unmoor, umnooi ' ” — 

His priests receiyed the exhausted Mniik, 

As breathless in then aims he sunk 
Punctual his oiders to obey, 

The train refused all longer stay, 640 

Embaik’d, raised sail, and bore away 
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I 

Hast thou iio^ mark’d, when o’ei thy startled head 
Sudden and deep the thundei -peal has lolPd, 

How when its echoes fell, a silence dead 
Sunk on the wood, the meadow, and the wold ^ 

The rye-grass shakes not on the sod-built fold, 

The rustling aspen’s leaves are mute and still. 

The wall-flower waves not on the ruin’d hold. 

Till, murmuring distant first, then near and shrill. 

The savage whirlwind wakes, and sweeps the groaning hill 

II 

Artornish ^ such a silence sunk 10 

Upon thy halls, when that giey Monk 
His prophet-speech had spoke , 

And his obedient brethren’s sail 
Was stretch’d to meet the southern gale 
Befoie a whisper woke 
Then mui muring sounds of doubt and fear, 

Close pour’d in many an anxious ear. 

The solemn stillness bioke , 

And still they gazed with eagei guess. 

Where, in c^i oriel’s deep recess, 20 

The Island Prince seem’d bent tS press 
What Lorn, by his impatient cheer. 

And gesture fierce, scarce deign’d to hear 

III 

Starting at length wilih frowning look, 

His hand he clench’d, his head he shook, 

And sternly flung apart , — 

“ And deem’st thou me so mean of mood, 
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As to forget the moital feud, 

And clasp the hand with blood imbiued 

Fiom my deal KiiibmanS heait^ 30 

Is this thy lede ^ — a due leturn 
Foi ancient league and fiicndship swoin ’ 

But well our mountain pi over b sFow^'s 
The faith of Islesmen ebbs and flows 
Be it even so — believe, eie long, 

He that now bears shall wieak the wiong — 

Call Edith — call the Maid of Loin ’ 

My sistei, slaves foi fuithei scoin, 

Be sure, noi she noi I wnll stay — 

Away, De Argentine, away ’ — 40 

We noi ally noi brother know 
In Biuce’s friend, oi England’s foe” 

IV 

But who the Chieftain’s lage can tell, 

When, sought fi om lowest dungeon cell 
To highest towei the castle i ound, 

No Lady Edith was thcie found ‘ 

He shouted — “ Falsehood ’ — tieacheiy * — 

Revenge and blood ’—a lordly luced 
To him that will avenge the deed ’ 

A Baion’s lands ’ His fi antic mood 50 

Was scarcely by the news withstood, 

That Morag sjiaied his sister’s flight, 

And that, in huiiy of the night, 

’Scaped noteless, and without remaik, 

Two bti angers sought the Abbot’s bark — 

“Man every galley ’ — fly — pursue * 

The priest his tieacheiy shall rue ^ 

Ay, and the time shall quickly come. 

When we shall hear the thanks that Rome 
Will pay his feigned pi ophecy ’ ” 

Such was fierce Lorn’s indignant ciy , 
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And Cormac Boil in haste obey’d, 

Hoisted his sail, his anchoi weigh’d, 

(For, glad of each pietext for spoil, 

A piiate sworn was Coiinae Doil ) 

But otheis, lingeiing, spoke apart, — 

'‘The maid ITas given hei maiden heait 
To Eonald of the Isles, 

And, feaiful lest hei brother’s woid 
Bestow her on that English Loid, 70 

She seeks Iona’s piles, 

And wisely deems it best to dwell 
A votaiess in the holy cell, 

Until these feuds so fieice and fell 
The Abbot reconciles ” 

V 

As, impotent of ire, the hall 
Echoed to Loin’s impatient call — 

“ My horse, my mantle, and my train ’ 

Let none who honouis Loin lemain ’ ” — 

Courteous, but stem, a bold lequest 80 

To Biuce De Aigentine expiess’d — 

“ Loid Eail,” he said, — “ I cannot chuse 
But yield such title to the Biuce, 

Though name and eaildom both aie gone, 

Since he biaced lebel’s aimour on — 

But, Earl oc Seif — lude phiase was thine 
Of late, and launch’d at Aigentine , 

Such as compels me to demand 
Eediess of honour at thy hand 

We need not to each other tell, 90 

That both can wield then weapons well , 

Then do me but thp soldier giace. 

This glove upon thy lielm to place 
Where we may meet in fight , 

And I will say, as still I’ve said, 
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Though by ambition fai misled, 

Thou Alt d noble knight ” — 

VI 

“And I,” the pi nicely Biuce replied, 

“Might teim it stain on knighthood’s piide, 

That the blight swoid of Aigentiiie 
Should in a tyi ant’s quairel sliine , 

But, for youi biave leqiiest, 

Be suie the hououi’d pledge '^ou give 
In eveiy battle-held shall wave 
Upon my helmet ciest , 

Believe, that if my hasty tongue 
Hath done thine lionoui causeless wiong, 

It shall be well lediess’d 
Not dearer to my soul was glove 
Bestow’d in youth by lady’s love 110 

Than this which thou hast given ’ 

Thus, then, my noble foe I gi eot , 

Health and high foitune till v^e meet, 

And then — what pleases Hea\en ” 

VI I 

Thus paited they — foi now, with sound 
Like waves roll’d back fioin locky giouiid, 

The friends of Loin letiie , 

Each niainlanc]^ chieftain, with his team, 

Diaws to his mountain toweis again, 

Fondenng how rnoital schemes piove vain, 120 

And mortal hopes expire 
But through the castle double guaid, 

By Eonald’s chaige, kept wakeful waid, 

Wicket and gate were trebly bail’d. 

By beam and bolt and chain , 

Then of the guests, in couiteous soit, 

He pray’d excuse foi miith bioke shoit, 
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And bade them in Artoimsh fort 
In confidence remain 

Now torch and menial tendance led 130 

Chieftain and knight to bower and bed, 

And beadb were told, and Aves said, 

And sooiti they sunk away 
Into such sleep as wont to shed 
Oblivion on the weary head. 

After a toilsome day 

VIII 

But soon uproused, the Monarch cried 
To Edward slumbeiing by ins side, 

“ Awake, oi sleep for aye ’ 

Even now theie jari’d a secret dooi — 140 

A taper-light gleams on the flooi — 

Up, Edwaid ^ up, I say * 

Some one glides in like midnight ghost — 

Nay, stiike not ’ ’tis our noble Host” 

Advancing then his taper’s flame, 

Ronald stept forth, and with him came 
Dun vegan’s chief— each bent the knee 
To Bruce in sign of fealty, 

And piofiei’d him his sword, 

And hail’d him, in a monaich’s style, 160 

As king of mainland and of isle, 

And Scotland’s iightful lord 
“ And 0,” said Ronald, “ Own’d 3f Heaven ’ 

Say, 18 my eiring youth forgiven, 

By falsehood’s aits fiom duty diiven, 

Who lebel falchion drew, 

Yet ever to thy deeds of fame, 

Even while I stiove against thy claim, 

Paid homage just aifd true ? ” — 

“ Alas ’ dear youth, the unhappy time,” 

Answer’d the Bruce, “must bear the ciime, 


160 
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Since, guiltier fai than you, 

Even — he paused , foi Falkiik’b woes, 

Upon his conscious soul aiose 
The Chieftain to his bi east he pi ess’ J, 
And in a sigh conceal’d the lest 


They piofFei’d aid, by aims and might, 

To repossess him in his light , 

But well then counsels must be weigh’d, 

Eie banners laised and musteis made, 170 

Foi English hire and Loin’s intiigues 
Bound many chiefs m southern leagues 
In answer, Biuce his puipose bold 
To his new vassals fianklv told — 

“The wintei worn m exile o’ei, 

I long’d foi Cai nek’s kmdied shoie 
I thought upon my nati\e Ayr, 

And long’d to see the burly fare 
That Clifford makes, whose lordly call 
Now echoes thiough my father’s hall 180 

But fiist my course to An an led, 

Wheie valiant Lennox gathers head, 

And on the sea, by tempest toss’d, 

Oui barks dispersed, oui purpose cross’d. 

Mine own, a hostile sail to shim, 

Fai fiom hei destined couise had lun, 

When that wise will, which masters ouis, 

Compell’d us to your fi lendly towers ” 

X 

Then Torquil spoke — “ The time ci aves speed 
We must not linger in oui deed, 

But instant pray our Sovereign Liege, 

To shun the penis of a siege 
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The vengeful Loin, with all his poweis, 

Lies but too near Aitoinisli toweis, 

And England’s light-arm’d vessels iide, 

Not distant far, the waves of Clyde, 

Pi ompt at these tidings to unmoor. 

And sweep e^h strait, and guaid each shoie 
Then, till this fiesh ahum pass b>, 

Secret and safe iny Liege must he 200 

In the far bounds of fiiendiy Skye, 

Torquil thy pilot and thy guide ” — 

“ Not so, biave Chieftain,” Ronald ciied , 

‘‘Myself will on my Soveieign wait, 

And raise in aims the men of Sleate, 

Whilst thou, renown’d wheie chiefs debate, 

Shalt sway then souls by council sage, 

And awe them by the locks of age ” 

— “And if my woids in weight shall fail, 

This ponderous sword shall turn the scale ” 210 

XI 

“ The scheme,” said Bruce, “ contents me well , 
Meantime, ’tweie best that Isabel, 

Foi safety, with my bark and ciew, 

Again to friendly Eiin drew 

There Edward, too, shall with hei wend. 

In need to cheer her and defend, ^ 

And muster up each scatter’d friend ” — 

Here seem’d it as Lord Ronald’s ear 
Would othei counsel gladliei heai , 

But, all achieved as soon as plann’d, 220 

Both barks, in secret arm’d and mann’d, 

From out the haven bore , 

On different voyage foitB they ply, 

This for ftie coast of w inged Skye, 

And that for Erin’s shore 
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With Biiice and Ronald bides the tale — 

To favouiing winds they give the sail, 

Till Mnirs daik headlands scaico thov knev^, 

And Aidnamui chan’s lulls weie 1 lue 

But then the squills blew close and haid, ^:230 

And, fain to stiike the gallo’s ^aid, 

And take them to the oai, 

With these rude seas, in weai} plight, 

They stiove the liv^elong day and night, 

Noi till the dawning had a sight 
Of Sk;^e’s lomantic shoie 
Where Coolin stoops him to the w est 
They saw upon his shivei’d crest 
The siin’b aiising gleam , 

But such the laboui and delay, 240 

Eie they weie moor’d m Scavigh bav, 

(For calmer Heav^en compelPd to stay,) 

He shot a western beam 
Then Ronald said, “ If ti iie mine eye, 

These aie the savage wilds that he 
North of Stiathnaidill and Diinsk’ye , 

No human foot comes heie, 

And, since these adveise biee^es blow, 

If my good Liege love hunter’s bow, 

What hinderis that on land we go, r- 250 

And strike a mountain deei ^ 

Allan, my page, shall with us w^end , 

A bow full deftly can ho bend, 

And, if we meet a hei d, may send 
A shaft shall mend oui cheer ” 

Then each took bow and bolts in hand, 

Their row-boat launch'd and leapt to land, 

And left then skiff and tiain, 

Wheie a wild stream wnth headlong shock, 
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Came brawling down its bed of rock, 260 

To mingle with the mam 

XIII 

A while their route they silent made, 

As men who stalk foi mountam-deei, 

TiU the good Bruce to Ronald said, — 

“ Saint Maiy * what a scene is here ’ 

IVe travel sed many a mountain-strand, 

Abioad and in my native land, 

And it has been my lot to tread 
Where safety moie than pleasure led , 

Thus, many a waste IVe wandei’d o’er, 270 

Clombe many a crag, cross’d many a moor, 

But, by my halidome, 

A scene so rude, so wild as this, 

Yet so sublime in barrenness. 

Ne’er did my wandering footsteps press, 

Wheie’er I happ’d to loam ” 

XIV 

No maivel thus the Monarch spake , 

For rarely human eye has known 
A scene so stern as that dread lake, 

With itstdark ledge of ban ei^ stone 280 

Seems that primeval earthquake’s sway 
Hath rent a strange and shatter’d way 
Through the rude bosom of the hill, 

And that each naked piecipice, 

*Sable ravine, and dark abyss, 

Tells ot the outiage still 
The wildest glen, but this, can show 
Some touch of Natuie’s genial glow , 

On high Benmore green mosses grow, 
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And heath bells bud in deep GleiKioe, 290 

And copse on Ciiichan Ben , 

But heie, — above, aioiind, belo\\, 

On mountain oi m gicn, 

Nor tice, noi shiub, noi plant, noi flowei, 

Noi aught of \ eootati\ e poM ci , • 

The weiiy oje ma> ken 
For all ih locks it landom thioMii, 

Black wa\es, baie ciags, and banks of stone, 

As if weie here denied 

The summer sun, the spimg’s s\ieetde\v, 300 

That clothe ith many a vai led hue 
The bleakest mountain side 

XV 

And wildei, foiwaid as they wound, 

Were the pioud cliffs and lake piofouiid 
Huge terraces of giamte blick 
Aftorded rude and cumbei’d tiack , 

For from the mountain hoar, 

Hull’d headlong in some night of fear, 

When yell’d the wolf and fled the deei, 

Loose ciags had toppled o’ei , 310 

And some chance poised and balanced lay, 

So that a stiiphng aim might sway 
A mass no host could laise, 

In Natuie’s j^age at landoin thiovm, 

Yet tiembling like the Diuid’s stone 
On its piecaiious base 
The evening mists, with ceaseless change, 

Now clothed the mountains’ lofty lango, 

Now left then foicheads baie, 

And round the skirts then mantle furl’d, Z20 

Oi on the sable waters curl’d, 

Or on the edd’^ mg bree/es whii I’d, 

Dispersed m middle an 
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And oft, condensed, at once they lower, 
When, biief and fierce, the mountain showei 
Poms like a torrent down, 

And when return the sun’s glad beams, 
Whiten’d with foam a thousand sti earns 
Leap fiom the mountain’s crown 


“ This lake,” said Bruce, “ whose barriers dieai 330 
Are precipices sharp and sheer, 

Yielding no track for goat or deer, 

Save the black shelves we tiead, 

How term you its daik waves ? and how 
Yon northern mountain’s pathless brow, 

And yonder peak of diead, 

That to the evening sun uplifts 
The giiesly gulfs and slaty rifts, 

Which seam its shiver’d head ^ ” — 

“ Coriskin call the dark lake’s name, 340 

Coolin the ridge, as bards pioclaim, 

From old Cuchullin, chief of fame 
But baids, familiar in oui isles 
Rather with Nature’s frowns than smiles, 

Full oft their careless humours please 
By sportive names fi om scenes like these 
I would old Torquil weie to show 
His maidegs with then breasts ^f snow, 

Or that my noble Liege were nigh 

To hear his Nurse sing lullaby ’ 350 

(The Maids— tall cliffs with breakers white, 

The Nuise — a toiient’s roaring might,) 

Or that youi eye could see the mood 
Of Corryviekm’s whnlpool rude, 

When dons the Hag h5i whiten’d hood — 

’Tis thus oui islesmen’s fancy frames, 

Foi scenes so stern, fantastic names ” 
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Answei’cl the Bince, “And nnisint^ innid 

Might heie a gla^el nioial hiul 

These might) cliiK, that heavt <>u high 500 

Then naked bi o\^ s to middle sk> , i 

Indifleient to the sun oi snow, 

Wheie nought tan fade, and nought can blow, 

May they not niaik a Monaich’s fate, — 

Raised high ’mid stoinis of stiife and state, 

Beyond life’s lowdier pleasuies placed. 

His soul a lock, his heait a waste ^ 

O’ei hope and love and feai aloft 
High lears his ci owned head — But soft ’ 

Look, nndeineath yon jutting ciag 370 

Aie hunteifa and a slaughtei’d stag 
Who may they be ^ But late you said 
No steps these deseit legions tiead ?” — 

XVIII 

“ So said I — and belie\ed in sooth,” 

Ronald leplied, I siDoko the tiuth 
Yet now I spy, by yondei stone, 

Five men— the\ maik us, and come on , 

And by then badge on bonnet boi ne, 

I guess them of the land of Loin, 

Foes to my Lu^e ” — “ So let it be ; 380 

I’ve faced wmise odds than fi\e to tliiee — 

— But the pool page can little aid , 

Then be oui battle thus anay’d, 

If our fiee passage they contest , 

Cope thou with t-wo I’ll match the rest ” — 

“ Not so, my Liege— for, by my life, 

This swoid shall meet the tieble stiife , 

My strength, my skill in arms, moie small, 

And less the loss should Ronald fall 
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But islesmen <30011 to soidieib glow , 390 

Allan has swoid as well as bow, 

And weie my Monai oil’s oidei given, 

Two shafts should make oui numbei even ” — 

‘‘ No ’ not to save my life ’ ” he said , 

Enough of blood lests on my head, 

Too rashly spill’d — v e soon shall know, 

Whethei they come as fiiend oi foe ” 

xi\. 

Nigh came the strangeis, and moie mgh , — 

Still less they pleased the Monaich’s eye 

Men weie they all of evil mien, 400 

Down-look’d, unwilling to be seen , 

They moved with half-iesolved pace, 

And bent on earth each gloomy face 
The foiemost two weie fan ariay’d. 

With brogue and bonnet, trews and plaid, 

And boie the arms of mountaineers, 

Daggers and broadswords, bows and spears 
The thiee, that lagg’d small space behind. 

Seem’d seifs of more degraded kind , 

Goat skins or deer-hides o’er them cast, 410 

Made a rude fence against the blast , 

Then arms and feet and heads were baie. 

Matted then beards, unshoin then ban , 

Foi aims, tftie caitiffs boie in hand, 

A club, an axe, a rusty brand 

XX 

Onward still mute, they kept the tiack , — 

“ Tell who ye be, 01 else stand back,” 

Said Biuce , In deserts when they meet. 

Men pags not as m peaceful street ” 

Still, at his stern command, they stood, 

And pi offer’d greeting brief and rude, 
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But acted coui tesy so ill, 

As seenVd of feai, and not of will 
“ Wandeieis we aie, as >oii may be , 

Men hither dinon by wind and sea, 

Who, if you list to taste om cheoi, 

Will shaie with }ou this fallow deei ’ — 

“If fiom the sea, wheie lies ymu baik — 

“Ten fathom deep in ocean daik ’ 

Wieck’d yestei night but we ai e men, 430 

Who little sense of peril ken 

The shades come down— the day is shut — 

Will you go with us to oui hut — 

“ Our vessel waits us in the bay , 

Thanks foi youi pioifei — have good-day 
“Was that youi galley, then, which lode 
Not far fiom shore when evening glow’d 
“ It was ” — “ Then spai e your needless pain, 

There will she now be sought m vain 
We saw hei fiom the mountain head, 440 

When, with St Geoi ge’s blazon i ed 
A sou them vessel boie in sight, 

And yours laised sail, and took to liight ’ — 

XXI 

“ Now, by the rood, unwelcome new^s ^ ” 

Thus with Loid Ronald communed Biuce , 

“Nor lests ther^ light enough to shovv 
If this their tale be true oi no 
The men seem hied of chiiilish kind. 

Yet mellow nuts have haidest imd , 

We will go with them — ^food and hie 450 

And shelteimg loof oui wants lequiie 
Sure guaid ’gainst tieacheiy will w^e keep, 

And watch by turns our comrades’ sleep^ — 

Good fellows, thanks , your guests we’ll be 
And well will pay the courtesy 
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Come, lead ns where your lodging lies, — 

— Nay, soft ’ we mix not companies — 

Show us the path o’er crag and stone, 

And we will follow you , — lead on ” 

XXII 

They leach’d the dieary cabin, made 460 

Of sails against a rock display’d, 

And theie, on eiiteiing, found 
A slender boy, whose form and mien 
111 suited with such savage scene, 

In cap and cloak of velvet gieen, 

Low seated on the ground 
His garb was such as minstrels wear, 

Dark was his hue, and daik his hair. 

His youthful cheek was mail’d by caie, 

His eyes in sorrow drown’d 470 

“ Whence this poor boy ^ ’’—As Eonald spoke, 

The voice his tiance of anguish bioke , 

As if awaked fiom ghastly dieam, 

He raised his head with start and scream. 

And wildly gazed ai oimd , 

Then to the wall his face he turn’d, 

And his dark neck with blushes buin’d 

XXIII 

“ Whose IS the boy ^ ” again he saitt 
“By chance of wai our captive made , 

He may be yours, if you should hold 480 

That music has moie chaims than gold , 

For, though from eailiest childhood mute, 

The lad can deftly touch the lute, 

And on the rote and ifiol play, 

And well can drive the time away 
For those who love such glee , 
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For me, the fA\ouiin<:> biee/e, ^\llen loud 
It pipes upon the gallev s shroud, 

Makes blitliei melody ’’ — 

“ Hath he, then, sense of spoken sound ^ ” — 490 

“ Aye , so his mothei bade us know , 

A Clone in oiii late shipwieck di own’d, 

And hence the silly stiipling’s woe 
More of the youth I cannot say, 

Oui captive but since ^esteiday , 

When wind and weather waVd so gum, 

We little listed think of him — 

But wh}' waste time in idle w^oi els ^ 

Sit to youi cheei — unbelt }oui swoids” 

Sudden the captive tuin’d his head, 500 

And one quick glance to Ronald sped 
It was a keen and warning look, 

And well the Chief the signal took 

xxrv 

‘‘ Kind host,” he slid, “ oui needs lequiie 
A separate board and separate fue , 

For know, that on a pilgrimage 
Wend I, ray comrade, and this p.ige 
And, swoin to vigil and to fast, 

Long as this hallow’d task shall last. 

We never doif the plaid oi swoid, 510 

Or feast us at a stiangei’s boaid , 

And never share one common sleep, 

But one must still his vigil keep 
Thus, for 0111 separate use, good friend, 

We’ll hold this hut’s lemotei end” — 

A chuilish vow,” the elder said, 

“ And hard, methinks, to be obey’d 
How say you, if, to wreak the scoi n 
That pays our kindness harsh return, 

We should refuse to share our meal ? ” — 
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“ Then say we, that oni sw^oids aie steel ’ 

And our vow binds us not to fast, 

Where gold or force may buy repast ” — 

Their host^s dark brow gi ew keen and fell, 

His teeth are clench’d, his features swell , 

Yet sunk the felon’s moody ne 
Before Lord Ronald’s glance of fire. 

Nor could his craven com age brook 

The Monaich’s calm and dauntless look 

With laugh constrain’d — “ Let every man 530 

Follow the fashion of his clan ’ 

Each to his sepaiate quaiteis keep, 

And feed or fast, or wake or sleep ” 


XXV 

Their fire at sepaiate distance bums, 

By turns they eat, keep guaid by turns , 

For evil seem’d that old man’s eye, 

Daik and designing, fierce yet shy 
Still he avoided foiwaid look, 

But slow, and circumspectly took 
A circling, never-ceasing glance, 640 

By doubt and cunning maik’d at once, 

Which shot a mischief-bodmg lay, 

From under eyebrows shagg’d and giay 
The youngs, too, who seem’d hi| son, 

Had that dark look the timid shun , 

The half-clad seifs behind them sate. 

And scowl’d a glare ’twixt fear and hate — 

Till all, as daikness onward ciept, 

Couch’d down, and seem’d to sleep, or slept 

Nor he, that boy, w^hose powerless tongue 550 

Must trust his eyes to vvail his wrong, 

A longef watch of sorrow made, 

But sti etch’d his limbs to slumbei laid 
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XWI 

Not in his flan 2 :ei oils host confich s 
The King, but wdiy watch piovidcs 
Eoiiaid keeps waid till niKlnight past, 

Then wakes the King, )oung Allan last , 

Thus lankVl, to the vouthfiil pinje 

The lest lequiied !>> tendoi age 

What is Loid EonildS w ikcful thought, 560 

To chase the languoi toil liad bi ought ^ — 

(Foi deem not that he deign’d to thiow 
Much caie upon such cow aid foe) — 

He thinks of lo\ ely Isabel, 

When at hei foeman’b feet she fell, 

Nor less when, placed in pimcely selle, 

She glanced on him with favouiing eyes, 

At Woods tocke when he w^on the prize 
Noi, fail m ]oy, in soiiow fan, 

In piide of place as mid despaii, 570 

Must she alone engi oss his cai e 
His thoughts to his betiothcd biide, 

To Edith, tuin — O how decide, 

When heie his love and lieait aie gnen, 

And theie his faith stands plight to Heaven ^ 

No diow^sy waid ’tis his to keep, 

Foi seldom loveis long foi sleep 
Till sung his midnight liymn the owl, 

Answei’d the d^g-fox with his howd,' 

Then waked the King — at his lequcst, 580 

Lord Eonald sketch’d himself to lest 

XXVII 

What spell was good King Eobeit’s, say. 

To diive the weary night aw^ay ^ 

His was the pati lot’s buining thought, 

Of Freedom’s battle bravely fought, 

Of castles storm’d, of cities fieed. 
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Of deep design and daiing deed, 

Of England’s roses reft and tom, 

And Scotland’s cross in tiiumpli worn, 

Of loiit and lally, wai and tiuce, — 590 

As heioes think, so thought the Biuce 
No maivel, ’mid such musmgshigh, 

Sleep shunn’d the Monaich’s thoughtful eye 
Now ovei Coolm’s eastern head 
The greyish light begins to spread, 

The otter to his cavern diew, 

And clamour’d shrill the wakening mew , 

Then watch’d the Page — to needful rest 
The King lesigned his anxious breast 

XXVIII 

To Allan’s eyes was haidei task 600 

The weaiy watch their safeties ask 
He ti mim’d the fiie, and gave to shine 
With bickering light the splmtei’d pine , 

Then gazed a while, where silent laid 
Their hosts weie shrouded by the plaid 
But little fear waked in his mind, 

Eoi he was bred of martial kind, 

And, if to manhood he arrive, 

May match the boldest knight alive 
Then thought he of his mothei’s towei, 610 

His little sftteis’ greenwood bov^r, 

How there the Easter-gambols pass, 

And of Dan J oseph’s lengthen’d mass 
But still before his weary eye 
In rays prolong’d the blazes die — 

Again he roused him — on the lake 
Look’d forth, wheie now the twilight-fiake 
Of pale pold dawn began to Avake 
On Coohn’s clitfs the mist lay fuil’d, 

The morning breeze the lake had cull’d, 
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The shoit daik w.i\cs, hodMd to the land, 

With cea'=ieless plish kissd t hil oi s«uid 
It wab a slundiiuus sound— he tuiii’d, 

To tales at which his ^ outh had bin n’d, 

Of piJi^rim’s path b\ demon cioss’d, 

Of spiightl> elf 01 gelling ghost, 

Of the wild witch’s baneful cot, 

And meimaid’b alabastci glut, 

Who bathes hei limbs in sunless ell 

Deep in Stiathaud’s enchanted cell 630 

Thithei in fancy lapt he tiics, 

And on his sight the \ anlts ai ibc 
That hut’b daik walls he sees no nioie, 

His foot IS on the niaiblc ilooi, 

And o’er his head the dazzling spais 
Gleam like a liimament of stais ’ 

— Hark ’ heais he not the sea-nymph speak 
Hei angei in that thiilhng shiiek ’ — 

No f ail too late, with Allan’s dieani 

Mingled the captive’s warning scieani 640 

As from the giouiid ho stiives to stait, 

A 1 uffian’s daggei finds his heai t ^ 

Upwaids he casts his di/zy eyes, 

Muimuis his mastei’s name, and dies ' 

xxi\ 

Not so awoke t};|e King ' his liand 
Snatch’d fiom the flame a knotted biaud, 

The neaiest weapon of Ins wiath , 

With this he cioss’d the muideiei’s path, 

And venged young Allan ivell ^ 

The spatter’d biain and bubbling blood 650 

Hiss’d on the half extinguish’d w ood, 

The miscieant gasp’d and fell * 

Nor lose m peace the Island Loid , 

One caitiff died upon his swoid, 
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And one beneath his giasp lies prone, 

In moital gi apple ovei thrown 

But while Lord Ronald’s daggei diank 

The life blood fiom his panting tiaiik, 

The Fathei -ruffian of the band 
Behind him leais a cowaid hand f 660 

— 0 foi a moment’s aid, 

Till Bruce, who deals no double blow , 

Dash to the earth anothei foe, 

Above his comiade laid * — 

And it IS gam’d—the captive sprung 
On the raised arm, and closely clung, 

And, ere he shook him loose, 

The master’d felon press’d the ground, 

And gasp’d beneath a mortal wound, 

While o’er him stands the Biuce 670 

XXX 

“ Miscreant ’ while lasts thv flitting spark, 

Give me to know the purpose daik, 

That arm’d thy hand with muiderous knife. 

Against offenceless strangei’s life?” — 

— “No stiangei thou *” with accent fell, 

Murmur’d the wretch , “I know thee well , 

And know thee foi the foeman swoin 
Of my high Chief, the mighty Loin ” — 

“ Speak yet^again, and speak the ti uth 

Foi thy soul’s sake ' — fiom whence this youth ? 680 

His country, birth, and name declare. 

And thus one evil deed repair ” — 

— “ Yex me no more ’ my blood runs cold 

No moie I know than I have told 
We found him in a bark we sought 
With different puipose and I thought ’ 

Fate cuirhim short , m blood and broil, 

As he had lived, died Cormac Doih 
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Then resting on his blood > blade, 

The valiant ]>iuce to Ivonild said, — 690 

“Now fehaine upon us both that boy 
Lifts his nintt ticc to huuen, 

And cl isps his haiicU, to testify 
His giati tilde to God on higli, 

Foi stiaiige dcliveianoc gnon 
His speechless gcstiiic th.uiks hith paid, 

Which oui fiee tongues ha\e left unsaid 
He raised the youth with kindl} void, 

But mails d him shuddei at the swoid 

He cleansed it fiom its hue of death, 700 

And plunged the weapon in its sheath 

“ Alas, pool child ^ unfitting pait 

Fate doom d, vhen with so soft a heart, 

And f 01 m so slight as thine, 

She made thee fust a piiate’s slave, 

Then, in his stead, a pation gave 
Of waywaid lot like mine , 

A landless prince, whose wandeiing life 
Ib but one scene of blood and stiife— 

Yet scant of fiieiids the Biuce shall be, 710 

But he’ll find listing place for thee — 

Come, noble Ronald ’ o’ei the dead 
Enough thy geneious giief is paid, 

And well has A^llan’s fate been wioke , 

Come, wend we hence — the day has bioke 
Seek we oui baik — 1 tiiist the t.ile 
Was false, that she had hoisted sail ” 

xxxii 

Yet, ere they left that cliainei-cell, 

The Island Loid bade^iad faiewell 
To Allan — “ Who shall tell this tale,’ 

He said, “ in halls of Donagaile ^ 
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Oh, who his widow’d mother tell, 

That, eie his bloom, hei faiiest fell ^ — 

Rest thee, pooi youth ’ and tiust my caie 
For mass and knell and funeial pia^ei , 

While o’ei those caitiffs, '^heie they he, 

The wolf shall snail, the laven ciy ’ ” — 

And now the eastern mountain’s head 
On the daik lake thiew lustie led , 

Blight gleams of gold and puiple stieak 730 

Ravine and precipice and peak — 

(So eaithly powei at distance shows , 

Reveals his splendoui, hides his woes ) 

O’er sheets of gianite, daik and broad, 

Rent and unequal, lay the load 
In sad discouise the warriors wind, 

And the mute captive moves behind 


CANTO FOURTH 

I 

Stranger ’ if e’ei thine ardent step hath tiaeed 
The northern realms of ancient Caledon, 

Where the proud Queen of Wilderness hath placed, 

By lake and cataiact, her lonely throne , 

Sublime buff sad delight thy soul^ath known, 

Gazing on pathless glen and mountain high, 

Listing wheie from the cliffs the torrents tin own 
Mingle then echoes with the eagle’s ciy, 

4.nd with the sounding lake, and with the moaning sky 

Yes ’ ’twas sublime, but sad — ^The loneliness 10 

Loaded thy heait, the d^seit tired thine eye , 

And strange and awful feais began to pi ess 
Thy bosom with a stei n solemnity 
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Then hast thou wish’d some woodman’s cottage nigh, 
Something thit show’d of life, though low and mean , 
Glad sight, its cuiling wieath of smoke to 
Glad sound, its cock’s blithe caiol would have been, 

Oi childien whooping wild beneath the willows gieen 

Such are the scenes, where savage gi andeur w akes 
An awful tin ill that softens into sighs , 20 

Such feelings louse them by dim Eannoch’s lakes, 

In daik Glencoe such gloomy laptuies use 
Oi farther, wheie, beneath the noithein skies, 

Chides wild Loch-Eiibol his caverns hoai — 

But, be the minstiel judge, they yield the pri/e 
Of desert dignity to that diead shore, 

That sees grim Coolin use, and heais Coiiskin roai 

II 

Through such wild scenes the champion pass’d, 

When bold halloo and bugle-blast 

Upon the bieeze came loud and fast 50 

“Theie,” said the Biuce, “lung Edwaid’s hoin ’ 

What can have caused such bi lef i etui n ? 

And see, biave Honald, — see him dait 
O’ei stock and stone like bunted hart, 

Piecipitate, as is the use, 

In w^ar or spoit, of Edwaid Biuce 
— He marks us, and his eagei ciy 
Will tell his iieAvs eie he be nigh 

III 

Loud Edwaid shouts, “What make ye heie, 

Waning upon the mountain-deei, 40 

When Scotland wants her King ^ 

A baik from Lennox cioss’d our tiack, 

With her in speed I huiiied back, 

These joyful news to bung — 
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The Stuait stiis in Te\iotdale, 

And Dougleis wakes his native vale , 

Thv '^tomi-toss’d fleet hath won its way 
With little loss to Brodick- Bay, 

And Jjennov, with a gallant band, 

Waits but thy coming and command 50 

To waft them o’er to Cariick stiand 

Theie aie blithe nevvs ’ — but mark the close * 

Edwaxd, the deadliest of oui foes, 

As with his host he noithwaid pass’d, 

Hath on the bordeis bieathed hxs last ” 


IV 

Still stood the Bxiice — his steady cheek 
Was little wont his 307 to speak, 

But then his coloui xose — 

“ Now, Scotland ^ shoitly shalt thou see, 

With God’s high will, thy children fiee, 60 

And vengeance on thy foes ’ 

Yet to no sense of selfish wiongs, 

Beai witness with me, Heaven, belongs 
My joy o’ei Edwaid’s biei , 

I took mv knighthood at his hand. 

And loidship held of him, and land, 

And well maj vouch it heie, 

Tliat, blot tlie stoiy from his pags. 

Of Scotland min’d in his lage. 

You read a monaich brave and sage, 70 

And to his people dear ” — 

“ Let London’s burghers mourn hex Lord, 

And Croydon monks his praise record,” 

The eagei Edward s^id , 

‘‘EteinaLas his own, my hate 
Surmounts the bounds of moital fate, 

And dies not with the dead ’ 

Ll E 
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Such hate was his on Solway’s stiand, 

When vengeance clench’d his palsied hand, 

That pointed yet to Scotland’s land, 80 

As his last accents piay’d 
Disgrace and cuise upon his hen, 

If he one Scottish head should spaie, 

Till sti etch’d upon the bloody laii 
Each rebel coipse was laid ’ 

Such hate \\ as his, when his last bi eath 
Renounced the peaceful house of death, 

And bade his bones to Scotland’s coast 
Be borne by his lemoiseless host, 

As if his dead and stony eye 90 

Could still enjoy hei misery ’ 

Such hate was his — dark, deadly, long , 

Mine, — as enduiing, deep, and stiong ' ” — 

V 

“Let woman, Edwaid, wai with woids, 

With cuises monks, but men with swoids 
Nor doubt of living foes to sate 
Deepest revenge and deadliest hate 
Now, to the sea ' Behold the beach, 

And see the galleys’ pendants stietch 
Their llutteiing length down fa\ouiing gale ’ 100 

Aboaid, aboaid ’ and hoist the sail 
Hold we our ypay foi An an first, ^ 

Wheie meet in aims oiu friends dispersed , 

Lennox the loyal, De la Haye, 

And Boyd the bold m battle fray 
I long the haidy band to head, 

And see once more my standard spread — 

Does noble Ronald shaie our course. 

Or stay to raise his island force ? ” — 

“ Come weal, come woe, by Bruce’s side,” 

Replied the Chief, “ will Ronald bide 
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And bince two galleys jondei iide. 

Be mine, so please my liege, dismiss’d 
To wake to aim«5 the clans of Uist, 

And all who heai the Minche’s loar 
On the Long Island’s lonely shoie 
The neaiei Isles, with slight delay, 

Oui selves may summon in oui way , 

And soon on Allan’s shore shall meet, 

With Toiquil’s aid, a gallant fleet, 120 

If aught avails then Chieftain’s hest 
Among the islesmen of the west ” 

VI 

Thus was then ventuious council said 
But, eie their sails the galleys spiead, 

Coiiskm daik and Coolin high 
Echoed the dnge’s doleful crv 
Along that sable lake pass’d slov — 

Fit scene foi such a sight of woe — 

The SOI lowing islesmen, as they bore 

The mui del’d Allan to the shoie 130 

At eveiy pause, with dismal shout, 

Then coionach of giief lung out. 

And ever, when they moved again, 

The pipes lesumed then clamorous stiain, 

And, with ^he pibioch’s shrilling^ wail, 

Mourn’d the young hen of Donagaile 
Hound and aiound, from cliff and cave, 

Ills answer stern old Coolin gave, 

Till high upon his mist}- side 

Languibh’d the mournful notes, and died 140 

For never sounds, by mortal made. 

Attain’d hib high and haggard head, 

That echoes but the tempest’s moan, 

Oi the deep thunder’s rending groan 
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Meriily, meiiilv bounds tbe baik, 

She bounds before tlie gale, 

The mountain bieeze fioin Ben-na daich 
Is joyous in liei sail ’ 

With flutteiing sound like laughtei hoaise 

The coids and can\ass stiain, 150 

The "waveSj divided bv hei foicc, 

In iippling eddies chased hei couise, 

As if they laugh’d again 
Not down the bieeze inoie blithely Hew, 

Skimming the wave, the light sea-mew, 

Than the gay galley boi e 
Hei couise upon that favouiing wind, 

And Ooolin’s ciest has sunk behind. 

And Slapin’s cavein’d shoie 
Twas then that wailike signals wake 160 

Dunscaith’s daik toweis and Eisoid’s lake, 

And soon, fiom Cavilgaiiighs head, 

Thick wieaths of eddying smoke weie spread , 

A summons these of wai and wiatli 
To the biave clans of Sleat and Stiath, 

And, leady at the sight, 

Each wainoi to his weapons sprung, 

And taige upon his shoulder Hung, 

Impatient foi the fight 

Mac-Kinnon’s chief, m wwfaie gia;>, 170 

Had chaige to muster then an ay, 

And guide tlien barks to Biodick-Bay 

VIII 

Signal of Boland’s high command, 

A beacon gleam’d o’ei sea and land, 

From Ganna’s towei, that, steep and giay, 

Like falcon nest o’erhangs the bay 
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Seek not tke giddy crag to climb, 

To view the turret hcathed by tune , 

It IS a task of doubt and feai 

To aught but goat oi mountam-deei 180 

But rest thee on the silvei beach, 

And let the aged heidsman teach 
His tale of foimei day , 

His cui’s wild claraoui he shall elude, 

And foi thy seat by ocean’s side, 

His vaiied plaid display , 

Then tell, how v ith then Chieftain came, 

In ancient times, a foreign dame 
To yonder turiet giay 

Stem was hei Loid’s suspicious mind, 190 

Who in so lude a jail confined 
So soft and fan a thiall ’ 

And oft, when moon on ocean slept. 

That lovely lady sate and wept 
Upon the castle wall. 

And turn’d hei eye to southern climes. 

And thought perchance of happiei times, 

And touch’d hei lute by fits, and sung 
Wild ditties 111 hoi native tongue 
And still, when on the cliff and bay 200 

Placid and pale the moonbeams play, 

And eveiv breeze is mute, 

Upon the 15ne Hebridean’s ear 
Steals a stiange pleasure mix’d with feai, 

While from that clifi he seems to hear 
The murniui of a lute. 

And sounds, as of a captive lone, 

That mourns her woes in tongue unknown 
Strange is the tale— but^ all too long 
Already hath it staid the song — 

Yet who may pass them by, 

That crag and tower m ruins gray, 
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Noi to then hapless tenant pay 
The tiibutc of a sigh ’ 

IX 

Meiiily, nieiiih bounds the baik 
O’ei the bioarl oceni dii\en, 

Hei path by Eoniii’s mountains daik 
The steelman’s hind hath given 
And Eoiiin’s mount xiiis daik luxe sent 

Then hunteis to the shoie, 220 

And each Ins ashen bow unbent 
And gave Ins pastime o’ei, 

And at the Island Loid’s command 
Foi hunting opeai took waiiioi’s biand 
On Scooieigg next a warning light 
Summon’d hei wamors to the tight , 

A numeious race, eie stein MacLeod 
O’ei then bleak shoies m vengeance stiode, 

When all in vain the ocean-cave 

Its lefuge to Ins \ictinis gave 230 

The Chief, lelentlcss in Ins wuath, 

With blazing heath blockades the path , 

In dense and stiding xolumes loll d, 

The vapoui fill’d the cavei n’d hold ' 

The wail 101 -tin eat, the infant’s ])iain, 

The mothei’s sci earns, w^eie heaid in vain , 

The vengeful (rhief mamtams his hies, 

Till in the vault a tube expiies ’ 

The bones which stiew^ that cacein’s gloom, 

Too well attest then dismal doom 240 

X 

Meiiily, men ily goes tjie baik 

On a bieeze fiom the noithwaid free, 

So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 

Or the swan through the summer sea 
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The shores of Mull on the eastwaid lay, 

And Ulva daik, and Colonsay, 

And all the gi oup of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 

Where daik and undistmb’d repose 250 

The coimorant had found, 

And the shy seal had quiet home, 

And weltei’d in that wondious dome, 

Wheie, as to shame the temples deck’d 
By skill of earthly aichitect. 

Nature herself, it seem’d, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker’s praise 
Not foi a meanei use ascend 
Her columns, oi her arches hend , 

Noi of a theme less solemn tells 260 

That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 

And still, between each awful pause. 

From the high vault an answer draws, 

In varied tone prolong’d and high, 

That mocks the organ’s melody 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 

That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 

“Well hast thou done, frail Child of clay ^ 

Hhy humble powers that stately shrine 270 

Task’d high and hard — ^but witness mine ’ ” 

XI 

Merrily, merrily goes the bark— 

Before the gale she bounds , 

So darts the dolphin from the shark. 

Or the deer before the hounds 
They left Loch-Tua on^hen lee. 

And tiiey waken’d the men of the v ild Tiree, 

And the Chief of the sandy Coll , 
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They paused not at C<>luinl>a\ isle, 

Though peal’d the bells fioin tlie holy pile 2B0 

With long and measuied toll , 

No time foi matin oi foi mass, 

And the soundh of the holy bummons pass 
Away in the billo\\s’ loll 
Lochbuie’s fierce and iilike Loid 
Then signal saw, and giasp’d his swoid, 

And \eidant Hay call’d hei host, 

And the clans of J ui x’s i ugged coast 
Loid Ron lid’s call obe}^, 

And Seal ha’s isle, whose toituied shoic 290 

Still lings to Coil lev leken’s roai, 

And lonely Colonsay , 

— Scenes sung by bim who sings no moi e ’ 

His blight and biief caieei is o’ei. 

And mute Ins tuneful strains , 

Quench’d is his lamp of \ iiied loie, 

That loved the light of song to pom , 

A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Llyden’s cold lemaiiis ^ 

XII 

Evei the bree/e blows lueiiily, 300 

But the galley ploughs no inoie the sea 
Lest, lounding wild Canty le, they n)eet 
The southern fuenian’s watchful fleet, 

Thev held unwonted way , — 

Up Tai bit’s western lake they boie, 

Then diagg’d then baik the isthmus o’ei, 

As fai as Kilmaconnel’s shoi e. 

Upon the eastern hay 
It was a wondious sight to see 
Topmast and pennon glitter free, 310 

High raised above the greenwood tree 
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As on diy land the galley moves, 

By clih and copse and aldei gioves 
Deep impoit from that selcouth sign, 
Did many a mountain Seei divine, 
For ancient legends told the Gael, 
That when a loyal bark should sail 
O’er Kilmaconnel moss, 

Old Albyn should in fight prevail, 
And every foe should faint and quail 
Before hei silver Cross 


XIII 

Now launch’d once more, the inland sea 
They furrow with fair augury, 

And steel for Arran’s isle , 

The sun, ere yet he sunk behind 
Ben-Ghoil, “ the Mountain of the Wind,” 
Gave his gum peaks a greeting kind, 
And bade Loch Eanza smile 
Thither then destined course they diew , 
It seem’d the isle her monarch knew, 

So biilliant was the landward view, 

The ocean so seiene , 

Each puny wave m diamonds roll’d 
O’er the calm deep, where hues of gold 
With azure strove and green 
The hill, the vale, the tree, the to^^rer, 
Glow’d i\ith the tints of evening’s hour, 
The beech was silver sheen, 

The wind bi eathed soft as lover’s sigh. 
And, oft renew’d, seem’d oft to die, 

With breathless pause between 
0 who, with speech of w<Jr and woes. 
Would wnsh to break the soft repose 
Of such enchanting scene ’ 
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Is it of wai Lot cl Ronald speaks ? 

The bliihli tliat dves his manl^ cheeks, 

The timid look and downcast eye, 

And falteiing voice the theme deny 

And good King Robcit’s biow expiess’cl, 

He pondei’d o’oi some high lequest, 350 

As doubtful to a])piovc , 

Yet in his eye and lip the while, 

Dwelt the half-pity in g gLince and smile, 

Which manhood^b giavei mood beguile, 

When lo\eis talk of love 
Anxious his suit Loid Ronald pled , 

— “And for my biide betiothed,” he said, 

“ My Liege has heaid the lumour spiead 
Of Edith fiom Artoimsh lied 

Too hard hei fate — 1 claim no right 360 

To blame hei for hei hast;y flight , 

Be joy and happiness hei lot ’ — 

But she hath fled the biidal-knot, 

And Loin recall’d hib piomised plight, 

In the assembled chieftains’ sight — 

When, to fulfil oui fatheis’ band 
I pioftei’d all I could — my hand — 

I was 1 epulsed with scoi n , 

Mine honoui I should ill assert, 

7 ^ 

And woise tlfe feelings of my heait, 370 

If T should play a suitor’s part 
Again, to pleasure Loin” — 

XV 

“ Young Lord,” the Royal Biuce replied, 

“That question must Che Chuicli decide , 

Yet seems it hard, since rumours state 
Edith takes Clifford for hei mate, 
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The veiy tie, which she hath bioke, 

To thee bhoiild still be binding yoke 
But, foi my sistei I^sabel — 

The mood of woman who can tell ^ 380 

I guess the Champion of the Bock, 

Yictoiious in the touiney shock, 

That knight unknov n, to whom the prize 
She dealt, — had fav our in hei eyes , 

But since our biothei Nigel’s fate, 

Oui 1 uin’d house and hapless state, 

From woildly -joy and hope estranged, 

Much IS the hapless mourner changed 
Pei chance,” here smiled the noble King, 

‘‘This tale may othei musmgs bring 390 

Soon shall we know — yon mountains hide 
The little convent of Saint Bride , 

Theie, sent b> Edwaid, she must stay. 

Till fate shall give moie piosperoiis day , 

And thithei will I beai thy suit, 

Noi will thine advocate be mute ” 

XVI 

As thus they talk’d in earnest mood, 

That speechless boy beside him stood 
He stoop’d his head against the mast, 

And bittei bobs came thick and fast, 400 

A grief th«iifc would not be repiess’d, 

But seem’d to buist his youthful breast 
His hands, against his forehead held, 

Ab if by foice his teaib repelPd, 

But thiough his fingeis, long and slight, 

Fast tiill’d the chops of crystal bright 
Edwaid, who walk’d the deck apart, 

First spied this conflict* of the heart 
Thoughtless as bra\e, with bluntiiess kind 
He sought to cheer the soirover’s mind , 


410 
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By foice the slender hand he diew 

From those pooi eyes that sti earn’d with dew 

As m his hold the stiipling stiove — 

(’Twas a rough grasp, though meant m love) 

Away his tears the waiiior swept, 

And bade shame on him that he wept 
“ I would to heaven, thy helpless tongue 
Could tell me who hath wrought thee wrong ' 

Foi, weie he of our ciew the best, 

The insult went not uniedress’d 420 

Come, cheei thee , thou art now of age 
To be a wairior’s gallant page , 

Thou shalt be mine ’ — a palfiey fan 
O’er hill and holt my boy shall beai , 

To hold my bow in hunting giove, 

Or speed on eiiand to my love , 

For well I wot thou wilt not tell 
The temple where my wishes dwell ” 

XVII 

Bruce interposed,- -“Gay Edwaid, no, 

This is no youth to hold thy bow, 

To fill thy goblet, oi to beai 
Thy message light to lighter fan 
Thou art a patron all too wuld 
And thoughtless foi this oiphan child 
See’st thou not how’’ apart he steals, 

Keeps lonely couch, and lonely meals ? 

Fitter by fai in yon calm cell 
To tend our sister Isabel, 

With father Augustine to share 
The peaceful change of convent piayei, 

Than wander w ild ad\ entures thi ough, 

With such a leckless guide as you ” — 

“Thanks, brothei ’ ” Edward ans veer’d gay, 

“ For the high laud thy words convey ’ 


430 
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But \\ e may learn some future day, 

If thou 01 I can this poor boy 
Protect the best, oi best employ 
Meanv?hile, our vessel neais the strand , 

Launch we the boat, and seek the land ” 

XVIII 

To land King Bobeit lightly sprung, 450 

And thrice aloud his bugle rung 
With note prolong’d and varied strain, 

Till bold Ben-Ghoil replied again 
Good Douglas then, and De la Haye, 

Had in a glen a hart at bay, 

And Lennox cheer’d the laggaid hounds, 

When waked that hoin the gieenwood bounds 
‘ It IS the foe ’ ” cued Boyd, who came 
In breathless haste with eye of flame, — 

It IS the foe ’ — Each valiant loid 460 

Fling by his bow, and giasp his sword ’ ” — 

“Not so,” replied the good Loid James, 

“ That blast no English bugle claims 
Oft have I heard it hie the hght, 

Oheei the pin suit, oi stop the flight 
Dead weie my heart, and deaf mine ear, 

If Bruce should call, nor Douglas heai * 

Each to Loch Banza’s margin spi mg , 

That blast w as winded by the Kiilg ’ ’ 

XIX 

Fast to their mates the tidings spiead, 470 

And fast to shoie the warnors sped 
Bursting fiom glen and gieenwood tiee, 

High waked then loyal ]6bilee ’ 

Around fhe royal Biuce they crowd, 

And clasp’d his hands, and wept aloud 
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Veterans of eaily fields weie there, 

Whose helmets press’d their hoary hair, 

Whose swords and axes boi e a stain 
From life-blood of the led-haii’d Dane , 

And boys, whose hands scarce brook’d to wield 480 
The heavy sword or bossy shield 
Men too were there, that bore the scars 
Impress’d in Albyn’s woeful wars, 

At Falkirk’s fierce and fatal fight, 

Teyndrum’s dread rout, and Meth\en’s flight 
The might of Douglas there was seen, 

There Lennox with his graceful mien , 

Kirkpatrick, Closeburn’s dr eaded Knight , 

The Lindsay, fiery, fierce, and light , 

The Heir of murder’d De la Haye, 490 

And Boyd the grave, and Seton gay 
Around their King regain’d they press’d, 

Wept, shouted, clasp’d him to then breast, 

And young and old, and serf and lord, 

And he who ne’er unsheathed a sword, 

And he in many a peril tried, 

Alike resolved the brunt to bide, 

And live or die by Bruce’s side ’ 

XX 

Oh, War ’ thou hast thy fierce delight, 

Thy gleams qf py, intensely biighi^ * 500 

Such gleams, as from thy polish’d shield 
Fly dazzling o’er the battle-field > 

Such transports wake, severe and high, 

Amid the pealing conquest-ci y , 

Scarce less, when, aftei battle lost, 

Muster the remnants of a host, 

And as each comrade’s name they tell, 

Who in the well-fought conflict fell. 

Knitting stern brow o’er flashing eye, 
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Vow to a\ enge them or to die ’ — 510 

Wail 101 s ' — and where aie wairiois found, 

If not on mai tial Britain’s ground ? 

And who, when waked with note of fiie, 

Lo\ e moie than they the Biitish l^yre ? — 

Know ye not, — ^lieaits to honour deal ’ 

That joy, deep thiilhng, stem, seveie. 

At which the heaitstiings vibrate high, 

And wake the fountains of the eye 

And blame ye, then, the Bruce, if trace 

Of teai IS on his manly face, 520 

When, scanty relics of the tiain 

That hail’d at Scone his early reign. 

This patnot band aiound him hung. 

And to his knees and bosom clung — 

Blame ye the Bruce ? — His bi other blamed. 

But shared the weakness, while ashamed, 

With haughty laugh his head he turn’d, 

And dash’d away the tear he scorn’d 

XXI 

’Tis morning, and the Convent bell 
Long time had ceased its matin knell, 530 

Within thy walls, Saint Biide ’ 

An aged Sistei sought the cell 
Assign’d to Lady Isabel, 

And hixriedly she oiied 
Haste, gentle Lady, haste ’ — there waits 
A noble strangei at the gates , 

Saint Bride’s pool \ot’iebS ne’er has seen 
A Knight of such a princely mien , 

His eiiand, as he bade me tell. 

Is with the Lady Isabel ” 640 

The princess rose, — for oh her knee 
Low bent she told hei losary, — 

“ Let him by thee his purpose teach , 
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I may not give a sti anger speech ” — 

“ Saint Elide foiefend, thou loyal Maid ’ ’ 

The portiess ciosb’d herself, and said,— 

Not to be Pi 101 ess might I 
Debate his ^vill, his suit deny ” — 

“ Has eaithly show, then, simple fool, 

Powei o’ei a sistei of thy rule ? 550 

And ait thou, like the ’worldly tiain, 

Subdued hy splendouis light and vain — 

XXII 

“ No, Lady ’ m old eyes like mine. 

Gauds have no glitter, gems no shine , 

Nor giace his rank attendants vain, 

One youthful page is all his tiain 
It is the form, the eye, the ’word, 

The bearing of that stiangei Lord , 

His statuie, manly, bold, and tall, 

Built like a castle’s battled wall, 560 

Yet moulded in such just degiees, 

His giant-sti ength seems lightsome ease 
Close as the tendrils of the vine 
His locks upon his foiehead twine, 

Jet black, save wheie some touch of gia’v 
Has ta’en the youthful hue away 
Weather and wai their loughei trace 
Have left on Viat majestic face , — ^ 

But ’tis his dignity of eye ’ 

There, if a suppliant, would I fly, 570 

Secuie, ’mid danger, wrongs, and grief, 

Of sympathy, ledress, relief — 

That glance if guilty, would I dread 
More than the doom that spoke me dead ’ ” — 
“Enough, enough,” the Princess ciied, 

“ ’Tis Scotland’s hope, her joy, her pride ’ 

To meaner front was ne’er assign’d 
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Sucli mastei j o’ei the common mind — 

Bestow’d thy high designs to aid, 

How long, 0 Heaven ’ how long delay’d ’ - 580 

Haste, Mona, haste, to intioduce 
My dailmg biothei, Royal Biuce ’ ” 

XXIII 

They met like fi lends who part in pain. 

And meet m doubtful hope again 
But when subdued that fitful swell, 

The Bi uce survey’d the humble cell , — 

And this IS thine, poor Isabel » — 

That pallet-couch, and naked wall, 

Eor room of state, and bed of pall , 

Eoi costly lobes and jewels rare, 590 

A string of beads and 7one of haii , 

And for the tiunipet’s sprightly call 
To spoit 01 banquet, grove or hall, 

The bell’s gum voice divides thy care, 

’Twixt hours of penitence and prayei ’ — 

0 ill for thee, my loyal claim 

El oni the Fii st David’s sainted name ’ 

O woe for thee, that vhile he sought 
His right, thy brother feebly fought ^ 

xxiv 

“Now lay these vain i egrets aside, 600 

And be the unshaken Bruce > ” she cried 
“ For moie I glorj to have shared 
The woes thy \entuious spiiit dared, 

When raising fiist thy valiant band 
In rescue of thy native land, 

Than had fair Fortune set me down 
The partner of an empiiS’s ciown 
And griSve not that on Pleasure’s stream 
No more I diive in giddy dieam, 
n, F 
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For Heaven the eiimg pilot knew, 610 

And from the gulf the vessel diew, 

Tried me with judgments stern and gieat, 

My house’s i uin, thy defeat, 

Pool Nigel’s death, till, tamed, I own, 

My hopes aie fix’d on Heaven alone , 

Nor e’ei shall earthly piospects win 
My heait to this vain woild of sin ” — 


xxv 

“ Nay, Isabel, for such stern choice. 

Fust wilt thou wait thy biothei’s voice , 

Then ponder if in convent scene 620 

No softei thoughts might intervene — 

Say they were of that unknown Knight, 

Victoi in Woodstock’s tourney -fight — 

Nay, if his name such blush you owe, 

Victorious o’ei a fairer foe ^ ” 

Tiuly his penetiatmg eye 

Hath caught that blush’s passing dye, — 

Like the last beam of evening thrown 

On a white cloud, — just seen and gone 

Soon with calm cheek and steady eye, 630 

The Piincess made composed lepiy — 

*‘I guess my brother’s meaning well , 

For not so silent is the cell, ^ 

But we have heard the islesmen all 
Arm in th> cause at Ronald’s call, 

And mine eye proves that Knight unknown 
And the biave Island Lord aie one — 

Had then his suit been earlier made, 

In his own name, with thee to aid, 

(But that his pLghtecT faith forbade,) 640 

1 know not But thy page so neaf ^ — 

This IS no tale for menial’s ear ” 
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Still stood that page, as fai apart 
As the small cell would space afford , 

With dizzy eye and biu sting heait, 

He leant his weight on Biuce’s swoid, 

The monaich’s mantle too he boie, 

And drew the fold his visage o’er 
“ Pear not foi Iniii — in muiderous strife,” 

Said Bruce, “ his warning saved life , 650 

Full seldom paits he fiom my side. 

And in his silence I confide, 

Since he can tell no tale again 
He IS a boy of gentle stiain, 

And I have pin posed he shall dwell 
Tn Augustine the chaplain’s cell, 

And wait on thee, my Isabel — 

Mind not his tears , I’\e seen them flow, 

As 111 the thaw dissolves the snow 

’Tis a kind > outh, but fanciful, 660 

Unfit against the tide to pull 

And those that wuth the Biuce would sail, 

Must leal 11 to stiivc with stream and gale 
But foiward, gentle Isabel — 

Mv answei foi Loid Ronald tell ” — 

XXVII 

“ This ansv^ei be to flonald givers — 

The hoait he asks is fix’d on heaven 
My love was like a sunimei flower. 

That withei’d in the wmtiy houi, 

Born but of v^anity and piide, 670 

And with these sunny visions died, 

If f ui thei pi ess his suit— then say, 

He shoifld his plighted tioth obey. 

Troth plighted both with iing and wmrd, 

And swoin on ciiicifix and sword — 
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Oh, shame thee, Robeit ’ I have seen 
Thou hast a woman’s guaidian been ’ 

Even in extiemity’s dread houi. 

When press’d on thee the Southern powei, 

And safety, to all human sight, b80 

Was only found m lapid flight, 

Thou heaid’st a wretched female plain 
In agony of tiavail-pam, 

And thou didst bid thy little band 
Upon the instant turn and stand. 

And dale the worst the foe might do, 

Rather than, like a knight untiue, 

Leave to puisueis meiciless 
A woman in hei last distiess — 

And wilt thou now deny thine aid 690 

To an oppress’d and injuied maid, 

Even plead foi Ronald’s peifidy. 

And press his fickle faith on me ? — 

So witness Heaven, as true I vow, 

Had I those eaithly feelings now, 

Which could my foimei bosom move 
Eie taught to set its hopes above, 

I’d spuin each proffer he could bung. 

Till at my feet he laid the ring. 

The ling and spousal contiact both, 700 

And fair acquittal of hib oath. 

By hei who brooks his pe|juied scAn, 

The ill-requited Maid of Loin ’ ” 

XXVIII 

With sudden impulse foiwaid spiung 
The page, and on her neck he hung , 

Then, recollected instantly, 

His head he stoop’d, and bent his knee, 

Kiss’d twice the hand of Isabel, 

Arose, and sudden left the cell — 
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The Piincess, loosen’d from his hold, 710 

Blush’d angiy at his heaiing bold , 

But good King Robeit ciied, 

“ Chafe not —by signs he speaks his mind, 

He heard the plan my care design’d, 

Noi could his transpoits hide — 

But, bister, now bethink thee well , 

No easy choice the convent cell , 

Trust, I shall play no tyrant pait, 

Either to foi ce thy hand oi heart, 

Or sufter that Lord Ronald scorn, 720 

Oi wrong foi thee, the Maid of Loin 
But think, — not long the time has been, 

That thou weit wont to sigh unseen, 

And would’bt the ditties best approve. 

That told some lay of hapless love 
Now are thy wishes m thy power, 

And thou ait bent on cloister bower ^ 

0 ’ if our Edwaid knew the change, 

How would his busy satire lange, 

With many a saicasm vaiied still 730 

On woman’s wish, and woman’s will ' ” — 

XXIX 

Bi other, I well believe,” she said, 

“ Even so-ivould Edward’s part jie plac’d 
Kindly in lieait, in woid severe, 

A foe to thought, and grief, and fear. 

He holds his humoui uncon troll’d , 

But thou art of another mould 
Say then to Ronald, as I say, 

Unless before my feet he lay 

The ring which bound The faith he swore, 740 

By Edith freely yielded o’er, 

He moves his suit to me no more 
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Nor do I piomi«!e, even if nov 
He «itood absoh ed of spousal vow, 

That I would change my purpose made, 

To sheltei me in holy shade — 

Biothei, foi little space, farewell ’ 

To othei duties wains the bell ” — 

XXX 

“ Lost to the world,” Kiug Robert said, 

When he had left the loyal maid, 760 

“ Lost to the woild hy lot seveie, 

0 what a gem lies buiied here, 

Nipp’d by misf 01 tune’s ciuel frost, 

The buds of fan affection lost ’ — 

But what have I with love to do ^ 

Far sterner cares my lot puisne 
— Pent in this isle we ma} not lie, 

Noi would it long oui wants supply 
Right opposite, the mainland towers 
Of my own Turnberiy court oui powers — 760 

— Might not my father’s beadsman hoar, 

Cuthbeit, who dwells upon the shore, 

Kindle a signal-flame, to show 
The time propitious for the blow 
It shall be so — some friend shall bear 
Our mandate ’v^th despatch and carer, 

— Edwaid shall find the messenger 
That fortress ouis, the island fleet 
May on the coast of Garrick meet — 

0 Scotland ’ shall it e’er be mine 770 

To wreak thy wi ongs in battle-line, 

To raise ni}- victor-head, and see 
Thy hills, thy dales, thy people free, — 

That glance of bliss is all I crave, 

Betwixt my labours and my grave ^ ” 
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Then down the hill he «;lowl> went, 

Oft pausing on the steep debcent, 

And leach’d the spot wheie his bold tram 
Held lustic camp upon the plain 


CANTO FIFTH 


On fair Loch Eanza stream’d the eaily clay, 

Thin wieaths of cottage smoke are upwaid cm I’d 
From the lone hamlet, which her inland bay 
And circling mountains sever from the woild 
And theie the hsheiman his sail unfurl’d, 

The goat-heid diew his kids to steep Ben-Ghoil, 

Befoie the hut the dame hei spindle twill’d, 

Com ting the sunbeam as she plied her toil — 

Foi, wake where’er he may, Man wakes to caie and coil 

But othei duties call’d each convent maid, 10 

Eousecl by the summons of the moss-giown bell , 

Sung weie the matins, and the mass was said. 

And evei y sistei sought hei separate cell, 

Such was the lule, her losaiy to tell 
And Isabel has knelt m lonely prayer , 

The sunbeam, thiough the nairow^attice, fell 
Upon the snowj neck and long dark haii, 

As stoop’d her gentle head in meek devotion there 

II 

She raised her eyes, that duty done, 

When glanced upon th3 pavement-stone, 20 

Geium’d and enchased, a golden ring, 

Bound to a scioll with silken string, 
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With few hiief w^oids msciibed to tell, 

This foi the Lady Isabel ” 

Within, the wilting faithei bore, — 

“ ’Twas with this img his plight he swoie, 

With this hib pioniise I lestore , 

To hei who can the heait command, 

Well may I yield the plighted hand 

And 0 ^ for bettei foi tune bot n, 30 

Grudge not a passing sigh to mouin 

Her who was Edith once of Loi n * ” 

One single flash of glad sui prise 
Just glanced fiom IsabePs daik eyes. 

But vanish’d m the blush of shame. 

That, as its penance, instant came 
“ 0 thought un worthy of my lace ’ 

Selfish, ungenerous, mean, and base, 

A moment’s throb of joy to own, 

That rose upon hei hopes o’ei thrown ’ — 40 

Thou pledge of vows, too well believed. 

Of man ingiate and maid deceived, 

Think not thy lustre here shall gam 
Anothei heait to hope in vain ’ 

For thou shalt rest, thou tempting gaud, 

Where worldly thoughts are overawed, 

And worldly splendours sink debased ” 

Then by the cioss the ring she placed 


III 

Next rose the thought, —its ownei far, 

How came it hei e through bolt and bai 1 — 50 

But the dim lattice is ajai — 

She looks abroad, — ^the moinmg dew 
A light short step had Brush’d anew, 

And there were footprints seen 
On the carved buttress rising still, 
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Till on tlie riiobsy window-sill 
Then tiack effaced the gieen 
The ivy twigs weie toin and fiay’d, 

As if some climhei’b steps to aid — 

But who the haid} messengei, 60 

Whose veiituious path these signs iiifei ? — 

Strange doubts aie mine ^ — Mona, diaw nigh • 

— Nought ’scapes old Mona’s curious eye — 

What stiangeis, gentle mothei, say, 

Have sought these holy walls tO“da> ^ ” 

“ None, Lady, none of note oi name 
Only youi biothei’s foot-page came, 

At peep of dawn — I piay’d him pass 
To chapel wheie they said the mass , 

But like an an ow he shot by, 70 

And teais seem’d bursting from his eye ” 

IV 

The tiiith at once on Isabel, 

As daited by a sunbeam fell 
“ ’Tis Edith’s self ’ — hei speechless woe, 

Hei foim, hei looks, the seciet show ’ ® 

— Instant, good Mona, to the bay. 

And to my loyal biothei say, 

I do conjuie him seek my cell, 

With that mute page he loves so well ” — 

What ’ kuow’st thou not his warlike host 80 

At bleak of day has left our coast ^ 

My old eyes saw them fiom the tower 
At eve they couch’d in greenwood bowei, 

At dawn a bugle signal, made 
By then bold Loid, their lanks aiiay’d , 

Up sprung the speais through bush and tiee. 

No time for benedicite ’ ’ 

Like deer, that, rousing from then laii. 

Just shake the dewdiops fiom their haii, 
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And tobs their aimed ciests aloft, 90 

Sueh matins theiis ’ ” — “ Good motliei, soft- 
Wheie does my bi other bend his way — 

“As I have heaid, foi Brodick Bay, 

Acioss the isle — of baiks a scoie 
Lie theie, ’tis said, to waft them o’ei, 

On sudden news, to Cairick-shore ” — 

“ If such then purpose, deep the need,” 

Said anxious Isabel, “ of speed ’ 

Call Father Augustine, good dame ” — 

The nun obey’d, the Fathei came 100 

V 

“ Kind Father, hie without delay, 

Across the hills to Biodick Bay 
This message to the Biuce be gi\en , 

I pray him, by his hopes of Heaven, 

That, till he speak with me, he stay ’ 

Or, if his haste biook no delay. 

That he deliyer, on my suit, 

Into thy charge that stiipling mute 
Thus pi ays his sister Isabel, 

For causes moie than she may tell — 110 

Away, good Fathei ’ and take heed, 

That life and death aie on thy speed ” 

His cowl the good old piiest did on, 

Took his piked staff and sandall’d shoon. 

And, like a palmer bent by eld, 

O’er moss and mooi his journey held 

VI 

Heavy and dull the foot of age, 

And rugged was the pilgrimage , 

But none was there beside, whose care" 

Might such important message bear 


120 
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Through biichen copse he wander’d slow, 

Stunted and saple-^s, thin and low , 

By many a mountain stieam he pass’d, 

Fiom the tall clitfs in tumult cast, 

Dashing to foam then ^\ateib dun, 

And sparkling in the summei sun 

Bound his giey head the wild cuilew 

In many a fearless ciicle flew 

O’ei chasms he pass’d, where fi actures wide 

Craved waiy eye and ample stride , 130 

He cioss’d his blow beside the stone, 

Wheie Druids erst heard victims gioan, 

And at the can ns upon the wild, 

O’er many a heathen heio piled, 

He bieathed a timid piayei for those 
Who died ere Shiloh’s sun arose 
, Beside Macfai lane’s Cioss he staid, 

There told his hours within the sliade, 

And at the stream his thirst allay’d 

Thence onwaid journeying slowly still, 140 

As evening closed he reach’d the hill, 

Where, using through the woodland green, 

Old Brodick’s gothic toweis were seen, 

El om Hastings, late their English lord, 

Douglas had won them by the swmid 
The sun that sunk behind the isle, 

How tinged them with a par ting |inile 

VII 

But though the beams of light decay, 

’Twas bustle all in Biodick Bay 

The Bruce’s followers ciowd the shore, 150 

And boats and barges some unmoor. 

Some laise the sail, somd seize the oai , 

Then eyes oft turn’d where glimmei’dfai 
What might have seem’d an early stai 
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On heaven’s blue arch, save that its light 
Was all too flickeimg, fieice, and blight 
Fai distant in the south, the lay 
Shone pale amid tetiring day, 

But as, on Caiiick shore, 

Dim seen m outline faintly blue, 160 

The shades of evening closei di ew, 

It kindled more and more 
The monk’s slow steps now press the sands, 

And now amid a scene he stands 

Full strange to churchman’s eye , 

Wariiors, who, arming for the fight, 

Rivet and clasp then harness light. 

And twinkling speais, and a\es blight. 

And helmets flashing high 
Oft, too, with unaccustom’d ears, 170 

A language much unmeet he heaib, 

While, hastening all on boai d. 

As stormy as the swelling suige 
That mix’d its roar, the leadei s urge 
Then followers to the ocean veige, 

With many a haughty word 

VIII 

Thiough that wild throng the Fathei pass’d, 

And reach’d }i}ie Royal Biuce at last 
He leant against a stianded boat, 

That the approaching tide must float, 180 

And counted every rippling wave, 

As highei yet her sides they lave, 

And oft the distant fire he eyed, 

And closei yet his hauberk tied, 

And loosen’d in his sheath his biand 
Edward and Lennox were at hand, 

Douglas and Ronald had the care 
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The soldieis to the barks to share 
The Monk a])pi cach’d and homage paid , 

“ And ait thou come,” King Robert said, 190 

So far to bless us eie we part 
— “ My Liege, and with a loyal heart ^ — 

But other charge I have to tell ” — 

And spoke the hest of Isabel 
— “Now by Saint Giles,” the Monarch ciied, 

“Tins moves me much ’—this morning tide, 

I sent the stripling to Saint Bride, 

With ni\ commandment there to bide” 

— “Thither he came, the poi tress show’d, 

But there, my Liege, made biief abode 200 


IX 

“’Tvvas I,” said Edward, “found employ 

Of noblei import for the boy 

Deep pondering in my anxious mind, 

A fitting niessengei to hnd, 

To beai thy written mandate o’er 
To Outhbert on the Carriek shore, 

I chanced, at eaily dawn, to pass 

The chapel gate to snatch a mass 

I found the sti ipling on a tomb 

Low-seated, weeping foi the doom 210 

That gave Ins youth to convent ^loom 

I told my purpose, and his eyes 

Flash’d joyful at the glad surprise 

He bounded to the skift, the sail 

Was spread before a piospeious gale, 

And well my charge he hath obeyed , 

For, see ’ the luddy si^al made. 

That Clifford, with his meiry-men all, 

Guards carelessly our father s hall.”— 
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0 wild ot thought, and hai d of lieai t ’ ” 2‘20 

Anb^ver’d the Monaxch, “on a pait 
Of such deep dangei to employ 
A mute, an orphan, and a boy ’ 

Unfit for flight, unht foi stiife, 

Without a tongue to plead foi life ’ 

ISTo^v, were my light lestoied b} Heaven, 

Edwaid, my crown I would have given, 

Eie, thrust on such adventuie wild, 

I peiiU’d thus the helpless child” — 

— Offended half, and half subniiss, — 230 

“ Biothei and Liege, of blame like this,” 

Edwaid replied, “I little di earn’d 
A stranger messengei, I deem-’d, 

Might safest seek the beadsman’s cell, 

Wheie all thy squiies are known so well 
Noteless his presence, sharp his sense. 

His impel fection his defence 
If seen, none can his eirand guess , 

If ta’en, his \‘voids no tale expiess — 

Methmks, too, yondei beacon’s shine 240 

Might expiate gi eatei fault than mine 
‘ Rash,” said King Robeit, “ was the deed — 

But it IS done Embaik with speed ’ — 

Good Eathei,^ay to Isabel ^ 

How this unhappy chance befell 
If well we thiive on yondei shoie. 

Soon shall my care her page i estore 
Oui greeting to our sister bear, 

And think of us in mass and prayer ” 

li 

“ Ay e f ” — said the Priest, “ while this poor hand 250 
Can chalice laise oi cross command, 
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While my old voice has accents^ use, 

Can Augustine forget the Biuce ’ ” 

Then to his side Loid Ronald press’d, 

And whisper d, “ Bear thou this request. 

That when by Br uce’b side I hght, 

Foi Seotlcind’s ciown and Fieedom’s light, 

The puncesb giace hei knight to beai 
Some token of hei fa^ouimg caie , 

It shall be showni wheie England’^ best 260 

Mav shrink to see it on my crest 
And for the boy — since weightier care 
Foi Royal Biiice the timeb piepaie, 

The helpless voath is Ronald s charge, 

His couch my plaid, hib fence my taige ” 

He ceased foi many an eagei hand 
Had urged the baiges fiom the stiaiid 
Then numbei was a scoie and ten, 

They boie thiice thieescoie ehosen men 

With such small force did Bruce at last 270 

The die foi death or empire cast f 

xri 

Now on the daikenmg main afloat, 

Ready and maim’d locks every boat, 

Beneath then o<us the ocean’s might 
Was dash’d to spaiks of glimmering light 
Faint and ’iioie faint, as off they boie, 

Then ai moui glanced against the shore, 

And, mingled with the dashing tide. 

Then mill muring \oices distant died — 

“God speed them ’ ” said the Pi rest, as daik 280 
On distant billows glides each bark , 

“0 Heaven * when swoids for fieedom shine. 

And monaich’s right, thfe cause is thine ’ 

Edge doubly every patiiot blow ’ 

B^at down tbe banners of the foe ’ 
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And be it to the nations known, 

That Victoiy is from God alone ’ ” 

As up the hill his path he di ew, 

He turn’d, his blessings to lenew, 

Oft turn’d, till on the daiken’d coast 

All tiaces of their course were lost , 290 

Then slowly bent to Brodick tower, 

To shelter for the evening hour 

XIII 

In night the faiiy prospects sink. 

Where Cumray’s isles with^verdant link 
Close the fan entrance of the Clyde , 

The woods of Bute, no more desciied, 

Aie gone — and on the placid sea 
The roiAeis ply their task with glee, 

While hands that knightly lances bore 300 

Impatient aid the labouring oar 

The half -faced moon shone dim and pale. 

And glanced against the whiten’d sail , 

But on that ruddy beacon-light 
Each steel binan kept the helm aught. 

And oft, for such the King’s command. 

That all at once might leach the stiand, 

Fiom boat to boat loud shout and hail 

Warn’d them to ciowd or slacken sail 

South and by west the aimada borO' 310 

And neai at length the Caiiick shore 

As less and less the distance grows. 

High and moie high the beacon rose , 

The light, that seem d a tw inkling star, 

Now blazed portentous, fieice, and fai 
Dark-red the heaven above it glow’d, 

Dark-red the sea beneS.th it flow’d. 

Red rose the rocks on ocean’s brim, 

In blood red light her islets swim , 
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Wild scream the dazzled sea fowl gave, 320 

Diopp’d fi oixi then crags on plashing wave 
The deei to distant covert drew, 

The black-cock deem’d it day, and crew 
Like some tall castle gn en to flame, 

O’ei half the land the lustre came 
“ Kow, good my Liege, and brother sage, 

What think }c of mine elfin page — 

“ Row on ’ ” the noble King replied, 

“ We’ll learn the truth whate’ei betide , 

Yet sure the beadsman and the child 330 

Could ne’er have waked that beacon wild ” 

XIV 

With that the boats approach’d the land, 

But Edward’s grounded on the sand , 

The eager Knight leap’d m the sea 
Waist-deep and first on shore was he, 

Though e^ely barge’s hardy band 
Contended which should gam the land. 

When that stiange light, which, seen afar, 

Seem’d steady as the polar star. 

Now, like a prophet’s fiery chan, 340 

Seem’d travelling the realms of an 
Wide o’er the sky the splendour glows, 

As that portentous meteor rose , 

Helm, axe, <i?ad falchion glitter’d b;:ight. 

And in the red and dusky hght 
His comrade’s face each warrioi saw, 

Nor marvell’d it was pale with awe 
Then high in an the beams weie lost, 

And darkness sunk upon the coast — 

Ronald to Heaven a prayer address’d, 350 

And Douglas cross’d his dauntless breast , 

Saint James protect us ^ ” Lennox cried, 

But lecklesb Edward spoke aside, 

0 


LI 
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Deem^st thou, Kiikpatiick, m that hanie 
Red Comyn’s angiy spiiit came, 

Or would thy dauntless heai t endui e 
Once more to make assurance sure ^ ” — 

“ Hush ’ ” said the Bi uce , “ we soon shall know, 

If this be soiceiei’s empty show, 

Oi stiatagem of southern foe 360 

The moon shines out — upon the sand 
Let eveiy leader lank his band ” 

XV 

Faintly the moon’s pale beams supply 
That ruddy light’s unnatuial dye , 

The dubious cold reflection lay 
On the wet sands and quiet bay 
Beneath the locks King Robeit drew 
His scatter’d files to oidei due, 

Till shield compact and seriied speai 

In the cool light shone blue and clear 370 

Then down a path that sought the tide, 

That speechless page was seen to glide , 

He knelt him lowly on the sand, 

And gave a scroll to Robei t’s hand 
“ A torch,” the Monarch cried, “ What, ho * 

How shall we Cuthbeit’s tidings know” 

But evil newr the letters bare, 

The Clifford’s force was strong and waie, 

Augmented, too, that veiy morn, 

By mountaineers who came with Loin 380 

Long hai row’d by oppressoi’s hand, 

Courage and faith had fled the land, 

And over Carnck, darjk and deep, 

Had sunk dejection’s iron sleep — 

Cuthbert had seen that beacon flame, 

Unwitting from what souice it came 
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Doubtful of perilous event, 

Edward’s mute messenger he sent, 

If Bruce deceived should venture o’er, 

To warn him from the fatal shore 390 

XVI 

As round the torch the leaders crowd, 

Bi uce read these chilling news aloud 
“ What council, nobles, have we now ? — 

To ambush us in greenwood bough, 

And take the chance which fate may send 
To bring oui enterprise to end ? 

Oi shall we turn us to the main 
As exiles, and embark again ? ” — 

Answer’d fierce Edward, “ Hap what may , 

In Garrick, Garrick’s Lord must stay 400 

I would not minstrels told the tale, 

Wildfire or meteor made us quail ” 

Answer’d the Douglas — “ If my Liege 
May win yon walls by storm or siege. 

Then were each biave and patriot heart 
Kindled of new for loyal part ” — 

Answer’d Lord Bonald, “ Not for shame 
Would I that aged Torquil came, 

And found, for all our empty boast. 

Without a blow we fled the coast 410 

I will not credit that this land, '' 

So famed for warlike heart and hand, 

The nuise of Wallace and of Bruce, 

Will long with tyrants hold a tiuce ” — 

“ Prove we our fate — ^the brunt we’ll bide ! ” 

So Boyd and Haye and Lennox cried , 

So said, so vow’d, the leaders all , 

So Biuc§ resolved And in my hall 
Since the Bold Southern make their home, 

The hour of payment soon shall come, 


420 
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When with a rough and rugged host 
Clifford may leckon to his cost 
Meantime, through well-known bosk and dell, 
ril lead wheie we may shelter well ” 

XVII 

Now ask you whence that wondrous light, 

Whose faiiy glow beguil’d then sight ^ — 

It ne’er was known — ^yet grey-haii’d eld 
A superstitious ciedence held, 

That nevei did a moital hand 

Wake its broad glare on Carj:‘ick strand , 430 

Nay, and that on the self-same night 
When Bruce cross d o’ei, still gleams the light 
Yearly it gleams o’er mount and mooi, 

And glittering wave and crimson’d shore — 

But whether beam celestial, lent 
By Heaven to aid the King’s descent. 

Or fire hell-kindled from beneath, 

To lure him to defeat and death. 

Or weie it but some meteor strange, 

Of such as oft through midnight langOj 440 

Startling the tiavellei late and lone, 

I know not — and it ne’ei was known 

xvm 

Now up the rdvky pass they drew, 

And Ronald, to his piomise true, 

Still made his arm the stiipling’s stay, 

To aid him on the rugged way 
Now cheei thee, simple Amadine ’ 

Why throbs that silly heart of thine — 

— ^That name the pirates to then slave 
(In Gaelic ’tis the Changeling) gave — „ 

“ Dost thou not rest thee on my aim ? 

Do not my plaid-folds hold thee v^aim ^ 


450 
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Hath not the wild bull’b treble hide 
This taige foi thee and me supplied ^ 

Is not Clan-Collars swoid of steel 
And, tiembler, canst thou teiroi feel ? 

Cheei thee, and still that thiobbmg heait , 

Fioni Ronald’s guaid thou shalt not part ” 

—0 f many a shaft, at random sent, 

Finds maik the archer little meant ' 460 

And many a word, at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound a heart that’s bioken ^ 

Half sooth’d, half grieved, half teriified, 

Close drew the page to Ronald’s side , 

A wild delirious thiill of ]oy 
Was in that houi of agony, 

As up the steepy pass he stiove, 

Fear, toil, and sorrow, lost in love 

XIX 

The baiiiei of that non shore, 

The rock’s steep ledge, is now climb’d o’ei , 470 

And fiom the castle’s distant wall, 

Fiom towel to towei the warders cal] 

The sound swings ovei land and sea, 

And niai ks a watchful enemy — 

They gain’d the Chase, a wide domain 
Left for the castle’s silvan leign, 

(Seek not flie scene— the axe, the*plough, 

The booi’s dull fence, have mari’d it nov ) 

But then, soft swept m velvet green 

The plain with many a glade between, 480 

Whose tangled alleys fai invade 

The depth of the blown forest shade 

Heie the tall fern obscured the lawn. 

Fair shelter for the sportive fawn , 

There, fufted close with copsewood green, 

Was many a swelling hillock seen , 
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And all aiound was verdure meet 
For pressure of the fames’ feet 
The glossy holly loved the paik, 

The yew-tree lent its shadow daik, 490 

And many an old oak, worn and bare. 

With all its shiver’d boughs, was there 
Lovely between, the moonbeams fell 
On lawn and hillock, glade and dell 
The gallant Monaich sigh’d to see 
These glades so loved in childhood free, 

Bethinking that, as outlaw now, 

He ranged beneath the forest bough 

XX 

Fast o’er the moonlight Chase they sped 

Well knew the band that measured tiead, 600 

When, in retreat or in advance, 

The serried wairiors move at once , 

And evil weie the luck, if dawn 
Descried them on the open lawn 
Copses they traverse, biooks they cioss, 

Strain up the bank and o’er the moss 
From the exhausted page’s brow 
Cold drops of toil are streaming now , 

With effort faint and lengthen d pause, 

His weary step the stripling draws 510 

“ Nay, droop pot yet * ” the wai nor "said , 

‘‘ Come, let me give thee ease and aid ’ 

Strong are mine aims, and little care 
A weight so slight as thine to bear — 

What ’ wilt thou not ? — capricious boy ^ — 

Then thine own limbs and strength employ 
Pass but this night, and pass thy care, 

I’ll place thee with a lady fair, 

Wheie thou shalt tune thy lute to tell " 

How Eonald loves fair Isabel ^ ” 


620 
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Worn out, dishearten’d, and dismay’d, 

Heie Aniadme let go the plaid , 

His trembling limbs then aid lefuse, 

He sunk among the midnight dews » 

XXI 

What may be done the night is gone— 

The Bruce’s band moves swiftly on— 

Eternal shame, if at the brunt 

Lord Eonald grace not battle’s front 

“ See yonder oak, withm whose tiunk 

Decay a daiken’d cell hath sunk , 530 

Entei, and rest thee theie a space, 

Wiap m my plaid thy limbs, thy face 
I will not be, believe me, fai , 

But must not quit the lanks of war 
Well will I maik the bosk} bourne, 

And soon, to guaid thee hence, return — 

Nay, weep not so, thou simple boy » 

But sleep m peace, and wake in ]oy ” 

In silvan lodging close bestow’d. 

He placed the page, and onward stiode 540 

With strength put foith, o’er moss and brook, 

And soon the marching band o’er took 

XXII 

Thus strangely left, long sobb’d and wept 
The page, till, weaned out, he slept— 

A lough voice waked his dream — “Nay, here, 

Heie by this thicket, pass’d the deer — 

Beneath that oak old Evno staid — 

What have w^e here ? — A Scottish plaid, 

And in its folds a stripling laid ^ — 

Come forth ' thy name a.nd business tell ^ 

What, silent ? — ^then I guess thee well, 

The spy that sought old Cuthbert’s cell, 


650 
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Wafted from Airan yestei moin — 

Come, comrades, we will btiaiglit letuin 
Oui Lord may choose the lack should teach 
To this young luichei use of speech 
Thy bow-stimg, till I bind him fast ” — 

“ Nay, but he weeps and stands aghast , 

Unbound we’ll lead him, fear it not , 

’Tis a fair stripling, though a Scot ” 560 

The hunters to the castle sped, 

And theie the hapless captive led 

XXIII 

Stout Clifford in the castle court 
Prepared him foi the morning sport , 

And now with Loin held deep discourse, 

Now gave command foi hound and hoise 
War-steeds and palfreys paw’d the ground, 

And many a deei-dog howl’d aiound 

To Amadine, Lorn’s well-known word 

Replying to that Southern Lord, 570 

Mix’d with this clanging din, might seem 

The phantasm of a fever’d dream 

Tlie tone upon his ringing ears 

Came like the sounds which fancy hears, 

When in lude waves or i oaring winds 
Some words of woe the muser finds. 

Until moie loudly and more neai. 

Their speech aiiests the page’s ear 

XXIV 

“ And was she thus,” said Clifford, “ lost 

The priest should rue it to his cost ’ 580 

What says the monk ^ “ The holy Sire 

Owns, that in masquer’s quaint attire, 

She sought his skiff, disguised, unknown 
To all except to him alone 
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But, says the priest, a hails/fiom Lorn 
Laid them aboard that ve|;y morn, 

And piiates seized her for tJS:^ piely 
He proffei’d ransom-gold to pay, 

And they agi eed — but ere told o’er, 

The winds blow loud, the billows roai , 
They sever’d, and they met no more 
He deems — such tempests vex’d the coast 
Ship, Clew, and fugitive, were lost 
So let it be, with the disgrace 
And scandal of her lofty race 
Thiice bettei she had ne’er been born, 
Than brought her infamy on Lorn ' ” 


XXV 

Loid Clifford now the captive spied 

‘‘ Whom, Hex belt, hast thou there ?” he cried 

‘‘ A spy we seized within the Chase, 600 

A hollow oak his lurking place 

‘ What tidings can the youth afford ? ” — 

“ He plays the mute ’’—“Then noose a cord— 

Unless brave Lorn reveise the doom 
For his plaid’s sake Clan Colla’s loom,” 

Said Loin, whose caieless glances trace 
Rathei the vesture than the face, 

“ Clan Ccila’s dames such taitans twine , 

Weaicr noi plaid claims caie of mine 

Give him, if my advice you crave, 610 

His own scathed oak , and let him wave 

In an, unless, by teiror wiung, 

A flank confession find his tongue — 

Nor shall he die without his rite , 

—Thou, Angus Roy, aStend the sight, 

And give Clan Colla’s dirge th} breath, 

As thej convey him to his death 
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“ 0 brother ^ cruel to the last ’ ” 

Thiough the poor captive’s bosom pass’d 

The thought, but, to his puipose true, 620 

He said not, though he sigh’d ‘ Adieu ’ ” 

XXVI 

And will he keep his puipose still. 

In sight of that last closing ill. 

When one pooi bieath, one single woid, 

May freedom, safety, life, affoid ^ 

Can he resist the instinctive call, 

For life that bids us barter all ^ — 

Love, strong as death, his heart hath steel’d, 

His nerves hath stiung — he will not yield ’ 

Since that poor breath, that little word, 630 

May yield Lord Ronald to the sword — 

Clan-Colla’s dirge is pealing wide, 

The griesly headsman’s by his side , 

Along the greenwood Chase they bend, 

And now their march has ghastly end ’ 

That old and shatter’d oak beneath. 

They destine for the place of death 
— What thoughts are his, while all m vain 
His eye for aid explores the plain ? 

What thoughts, while, with a dizzy ear, 640 

He hears the death-prayer mutter’d near ^ 

And must he die such death accurst, ^ 

Or will that bosom-secret burst ^ 

Cold on his brow breaks terror’s dew, 

His tiembling lips are livid blue , 

The agony of parting life 

Has nought to match that moment’s strife ' 

XX'^II 

But other witnesses aie nigh, 

Who mock at fear, and death defy ^ 
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Soon as the dire lament was play'd, 650 

It ^\aked the luiking ambuscade 
The Island Lord look’d foith, and spied 
The cause, and loud m fuiy cried, — 

“ By Heaven, they lead the page to die, 

And mock me in his agony ’ 

They shall abye it ’ ” — On his arm 

Bruce laid stiong grasp, “ They shall not harm 

A iinglet of the stripling’s hair , 

But, till I give the woid, forbeai 

—Douglas, lead fifty of oui force 660 

Up yonder hollow water-couise. 

And couch thee midway on the \\old, 

Between the flyeis and their hold 
A spear above the copse display’d, 

Be signal of the ambush made 
— Edward, with forty spearmen, straight 
Thiough yonder copse approach the gate, 

And, when thou hear’st the battle-dm, 

Bush forwaid, and the passage win, 

Secure the diawbiidge— stoim the poit, 670 

And man and guaid the castle court — 

The rest move slowly forth with me, 

In shelter of the forest tree, 

Till Douglas at his post I see ” 


XXVIII 

Like war-hoise eager to rush on, 
Compell’d to ait the signal blown. 

Hid, and scaice hid, by greenwood bough, 
Trembling with lage, stands Ronald now, 
And in his grasp his sword gleams blue, 
Soon to be dyed with deadlier hue — 
Meanwhile the Biuce, with steady eye. 
Sees the dark death tram moving by, 


680 
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And heedful measures oft the space 
The Douglas and his band must trace-, 

Ere they can reach their destined ground 
Now sinks the diige’s wailmg sound, 

Now cluster round the direful tiee 
That slow and solemn company, 

While hymn mistuned and mutter’d prayer 

The victim for his fate prepare — 690 

What glances o’er the greenwood shade ^ 

The spear that marks the ambuscade ’ — 

“Now, noble Chief ^ I leave thee loose 
Upon them, Ronald > ” said the Bruce 

XXIX 

“ The Biuce ' the Bruce to well-known ciy 
His native rocks and woods reply 
“The Biuce ’ the Biuce m that dread woid 
The knell of bundled deaths was heard 
The astonish’d Southern gazed at first, 

Where the wild tempest was to burst 700 

That waked in that presaging name 
Before, behind, around it came ’ 

Half aim’d, surpiised, on every side 
Hemm’d in, hew’d down, they bled and died 
Deep in the ring the Biuce engaged. 

And fierce Clan Colla’s broadsword raged ^ 

Full soon the few who fought were s^ed. 

Nor better was their lot who fled. 

And met, ’mid teiroi’s wild career, 

The Douglas’s ledoubted speai ’ 710 

Two hundred yeomen on that mom 
The castle left, and none return 

xyx 

Not on their flight press’d Ronald’s brand, 

A gentler duty claim’d his hand 
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He raised the page, wlieie on the plain 
His feai had sunk him with the slam 
And twice, that mom, surprise well near 
Betray’d the seci et kept by fear , 

Once, when, \^ith life returning, came 
To the hoy’s lip Lord Bonald’s name, 

And baldly recollection drown’d 
The accents in a miirmuimg sound , 

And once, when scaice he could resist 
The Chieftain’s care to loose the vest, 

Drawn tightly o’er his labouring breast 
But then the Biuce’s bugle blew, 

For maitial work was yet to do 

XXXI 

A harder task fierce Edward waits 
Ere signal given, the castle gates 
His fuiy had assail’d , 

Such was his wonted reckless mood, 

Yet desperate valour oft made good, 

Even by its daring, venture rude, 

Wheie prudence might have fail’d 
ITpon the budge his stiength he threw, 

And stiiick the iron chain in two, 

By which its planks arose , 

The waider next his axe’s edge 
Struck dowh upon the threshold ^dge, 
’Twixt door and post a ghastly wedge ’ 

The gate they may not close 
Well fought the Southern in the fray, 
Clifford and Loin fought well that day, 

But stubborn Edward foiced his way 
Against a hundred foes 
Loud came the cry, “The Bxuee ’ the Bruce ’ 
No hope or in defence oi truce, — 

Fresh combatants poiu in , 
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Mdd with success, and diunk with gore, 

They drive the struggling foe befoie, 750 

And ward on ward they win 
Unsparing was the vengeful sword, 

And limbs were lopp’d, and life-blood pour’d, 

The cry of death and conflict i oar’d, 

And feaiful was the din ’ 

The startling horses plunged and flung, 

Claraoui’d the dogs till tuirets rung, 

Nor sunk the fearful ciy. 

Till not a foeman was there found 
Alive, save those who on the ground 760 

Groan’d in their agony • 

XXXII 

The valiant Chflbrd is no more , 

On Ronald’s broadsword sti earn’d his gore 
But better hap had he of Loin, 

Who, by the foeman backward bo me, 

Yet gain’d with slender tram the port. 

Where lay his baik beneath the fort, 

And cut the cable loose 
Short weie his shrift in that debate. 

That hour of fuiy and of fate, 770 

If Lorn encounter’d Bruce ’ 

Then long and loud the victor shou^ 

Fiom turret *ad from tower rung out, 

The rugged vaults replied , 

And from the donjon tower on high, 

The men of Caiiick may desci}^ 

Saint Andrew’s cross, in blazonry 
Of silver, waving wide ’ 

XXXIII 

The Bruce hath won his father’s hall ’ 

— « Welcome, brave friends and comrades all, 780 
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Welcome to raiith and joy > 

The first, the last, is welcome here, 

From lord and chieftain, piince and peer, 

To this poor speechless boy 
Gieat God > once moie my sirens abode 
Is mine — behold the flooi I trode 
In tottering infancy ’ 

And theie the vaulted aich, whose sound 
Echoed my joyous shout and bound 
In boyhood, and that rung around 
To youth’s unthinking glee ’ 

0 first, to thee, all-gracious Heaven, 

Then to my friends, my thanks be given » ” — 
He paused a space, his brow he cross’d — 
Then on the board his sword he toss’d, 

Yet steaming hot , with Southern gore 
From hilt to point ’twas crimson’d o’er 

zxxiv 

“ Bring here,” he said, “ the mazers four, 

My noble fatheis loved of yore 
Thrice let them ciicle round the board, 

The pledge, fair Scotland’s rights lestored t 
And he whose lip shall touch the wine, 
Without a vow as true as mine, 

To hold hJth lands and life at nought, 

Until her freedom shall be bought, — 

Be brand of a disloyal Scot, 

And lasting infamy his lot ^ 

Sit, gentle friends i our hour of glee 
Is brief, we’ll spend it joyously ^ 

Blithest of all the sun’s hi ight beams, 

When betwixt storm and storm he gleams 
Well is our countiy’s work begun, 

But more, far more, must yet be done 
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Speed messengers the countiy thiough , 

Arouse old friends, and gather new , 

Warn Lanark’s knights to giid then mail, 

Rouse the brave sons of Teviotdale, 

Let Ettrick’s archers shaip their darts, 

The fairest forms, the truest heai ts ’ 

Call all, call all ’ from Reedswair-Path, 820 

To the wild confines of Cape-Wiath , 

Wide let the news through Scotland ring, — 

The Northern Eagle claps his wing ’ ” 


CANTO SIXTH 

I 

O WHO, that shared them, ever shall forget 
The emotions of the spiiit rousing time, 

When breathless m the mart the couiiers met, 

Eaily and late, at evening and at prime , 

When the loud cannon and the ineriy chime 
Hail’d news on news, as field on field was won. 

When Hope, long doubtful, soar’d at length sublime, 
And our glad eyes, awake as day begun, 

Watch’d Joy’s broad banner rise, to meet^the rising sun ' 

0 these were hours, when thrilling ]oy lepaid 10 

A long, long course of daikness, doubts, and feais ’ 

The heart-sick faintness of the hope delay’d, 

The waste, the woe, the bloodshed, and the tears, 

That track’d with tenor twenty rolling years, 

All was forgot in that blithe ]ubilee ’ 

Her downcast eye even pale Affliction rears, 

To sigh a thankful prayer, amid the glee, 

That hail’d the Despot’s fall, and peace and liberty ^ 
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Such news o’ei Scotland’s hills triumphant rode, 

When ’gainst the invadeis turn’d the battle’s scale, 20 
When Bruce’s bannei had victoiious flow’d 
O’ei Loudoun’s mountain, and m Uiy’s vale , 

When English blood oft deluged Douglas-dale, 

And fieiy Edwaid routed stout St John, 

When Handolph’s wai-ciy svell’d the southern gale, 

And many a foitiess, town, and tower, was won, 

And fame still sounded foith fiesh deeds of glory done 

II 

Blithe tidings flew from baron’s tower, 

To peasant’s cot, to foiest-bowei. 

And waked the solitary cell, 30 

Wheie lone Saint Biide’s recluses dwell 
Piincess no more, fair Isabel, 

A vot’ress of the order now, 

Say, did the i ule that bid thee w^eai 
Dim veil and woollen scapulaie, 

And reft thy locks of dark-biown hair, 

That stern and rigid vow, 

Did it condemn the transport high, 

Which glisten’d in thy w atery eye, 

When minstrel or -when palmer told 40 

Each fresh exploit of Biuce th,e bold ? — 

And whose the lovely form, that shaies 
Thy anxious hopes, thy fears, thy prayers ? 

No sistei slie of convent shade , * 

So say these locks m lengthen’d hi aid, 

So say the blushes and the sighs, 

The tiemois that unbidden rise, 

When, mingled with the Bruce’s fame, 

The brave Lord Donald’s praises came 

IIP 

Believe, his father’s castle won, 50 

And his bold enterprise begun, 

LI H 
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That Biuce’s eailiest cares restoie 
The speechless page to Allan’s shoie 
Nor think that long the quaint disguise 
Conceal’d hei from a sistei’s eyes , 

And sister-like in love they dwell 
In that lone convent’s silent cell 
There Biuce’s slow assent allows 
Fair Isabel the veil and vows , 

And there, hei sex’s dress legain’d, 60 

The lovely Maid of Loin lemain’d, 

Unnamed, unknown, while Scotland far 
Resounded with the din of war , 

And many a month, and many a day, 

In calm seclusion wore away 

iv 

These days, these months, to years had worn, 

When tidings of high weight wei e borne 
To that lone island’s shore , 

Of all the Scottish conquests made 
By the first Edwaid’s ruthless blade;> 70 

His son retain’d no moie, 

Noithwaid of Tweed, but Stirling’s toweis, 
Beleaguer’d by King Robert’s powei s , 

And they took teim of tiuce, 

If England’s King should not lelieve 
The siege ere ^ ohn the Baptist’s evef 
To yield them to the Bruce 
England was loused — on every side 
Couiiei and post and herald hied, 

To summon pimce and peer, 80 

At Berwick-bounds to meet their Liege, 

Prepared to raise fan Stirling’s siege, 

With bucklei, brahd, and spear 
The term was nigh — they mustei ’d fast, 

By beacon and by bugle-blast 
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Forth marshalPd for the field , 

Theie lode each knight of noble name, 
There England’s haidy archers came, 

The land they tiode seem’d all on fiame, 
With banner, blade, and shield ’ 

And not famed England’s poweis alone, 
Renown’d in aims, the summons own , 

Foi Neustiia’s knights obey’d, 
Gascogne hath lent her hoi semen good. 

And Cambria, but of late subdued, 

Sent foith hei mountain -multitude, 

And Connoght pour’d from waste and wood 
Her hundred tribes, whose sceptre rude 
Dark Eth O’Connor sway’d 

V 

Right to devoted Caledon 
The storm of war rolls slowly on, 

With menace deep and diead , 

So the dark clouds, with gatheiing power, 
Suspend a while the thieaten’d shower, 

Till every peak and summit lowei 
Round the pale pilgrim’s head 
Not with such pilgrim’s startled eye 
King Robert maik’d the tempest nigh ' 
Resolved the hrunt to bide, 

His royal :5ummons warn’d the land, 

That all who own’d their King’s command 
Should instant take the spear and brand, 
To combat at his side 
0 who may tell the sons of fame, 

That at King Robeit’s bidding came, 

To battle for the right ’ 

From Cheviot to the shores of Ross, 

From Solway-Sands to Maishal’s Moss, 

All boun’d them foi the fight, 
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Such news the loyal cornier tells, 120 

Who came to louse daik Arian’s dells , 

But faither tidings must the eai 

Of Isabel m seciet hear 

These in hei cloister walk, next morn, 

Thus shaied she with the Maid of Loin — 

VI 

“ My Edith, can I tell how dear 
Our intercourse of hearts smceie 
Hath been to Isabel ^ — 

Judge then the soriow of my heait, 

When I must say the woids. We part ' 130 

The cheeiless convent-cell 
Was not, sweet maiden, made for thee , 

Go thou where thy vocation free 
On happier fortunes fell 
Nor, Edith, judge thyself betray’d, 

Though Robert knows that Lorn’s high Maid 
And his poor silent Page weie one 
Versed in the fickle heait of man, 

Earnest and anxious hath he look’d 

How Ronald’s heait the message biook’d 140 

That gave him, with her last farewell, 

The charge of Sister Isabel, 

To think upon thy bettei i ight. 

And keep the faith his promise plight 
Foigive him ft)r thy sistei’s sake, 

At fiist if vain lepimngs wake — 

Long since that mood is gone 
Now dwells he on thy justei claims, 

And oft his bieach of faith he blames — 

Forgive him foi thine own ’ ” — 150 

“ No ’ never to Lord Ronald’s bower 
Will I again as pai amour ” — ~ 
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“ Nay, hush, thee, too impatient maid, 

Until my final tale be said ^ — 

The good King Robert would engage 
Edith once moie his elfin page, 

By her own heart, and her own eye, 

Hei lover’s penitence to try — 

Safe in his royal charge, and free, 

Should such thy final purpose be, 160 

Again unknown to seek the cell, 

And live and die with Isabel ” 

Thus spoke the maid~King Robeit’s eye, 

Might have some glance of policy , 

Dunstaffnage had the Monarch ta’en. 

And Loin had own’d King Robeit’s leign , 

Her bi other had to England fled, 

And theie in banishment was dead , 

Ample, thiough exile, death, and flight, 

O’er towel and land was Edith’s right , 170 

This ample right o’ei tower and land 
Were safe in Ronald’s faithful hand 

VIII 

Embaiiass’d eye and blushing cheek 
Pleasuie and shame, and fear bespeak ’ 

Yet much the reasoning Edith made — 

“ Her sister’s faith she must upbraid. 

Who gave^such seciet, daik and^ear, 

In council to another’s eai 

Why should she leave the peaceful cell ?— 

How should she part with Isabel 180 

How wear that stiange attiie agen ^ — 

How risk herself ’midst martial men ? — 

And how be guarded oij the way ? — 

At least she might entieat delay ” 

Kind Isabel, with secret smile, 

Saw and forgave the maiden’s wile, 
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Reluctant to be thought to move 
At the first call of truant love 

IX 

Oh, blame hei not * -when zephyrs wake, 

The aspen’s tiembling leaves must shake , 190 

When beams the sun thiough Apiil’s showei, 

It needs must bloom, the violet flower , 

And Love, howe’er the maiden strive, 

Must with reviving hope revive ’ 

A thousand soft excuses came. 

To plead his cause ’gainst virgin shame 
Pledged by their sires m earliest youth. 

He had her plighted faith and truth — 

Then, ’twas her Liege’s stiict command. 

And she, beneath his royal hand, 200 

A ward in person and m land — 

And, last, she was lesolved to stay 
Only brief space — one little day — 

Close hidden in hei safe disguise 
Fiom all, but most fiom Ronald’s eyes — 

But once to see him moie ’ — noi blame 
Her wish — to heai him name her name ’ — 

Then, to bear back to solitude 

The thought he had his falsehood rued ’ 

But Isabel, wl^p long had seen 210 

Hei pallid cheek and pensive mien, 

And well hei self the cause might know, 

Though innocent, of Edith’s woe, 

J oy’d, generous, that revolving time 
Gave means to expiate the crime 
High glow’d her bosom as she said, 

‘‘ Well shall her sufferings be repaid ’ ” 

Now came the paiting hour — a band 
From Airan’s mountains left the land , 
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Their chief, Fitz-Louis, had the caie 220 

The speechless Amadine to beai 
To Biuce, with honoui, as behoved 
To page the monarch deaily loved 

X 

The King had deem’d the maiden bright 
Should reach him long befoie the fight, 

But storms and fate hei course delay 
It was on eve of battle-day, 

When o’er the Gillie’s-hill she lode 
The landscape like a furnace glow’d, 

And fai as e’er the eye was borne, 230 

The lances waved like autumn coin 

In battles four beneath their eye 

The forces of King Robert he 

And one below the hill was laid. 

Reserved foi rescue and for aid , 

And three, advanced, form’d \awaid-lme 
’Twixt Bannock’s brook and Nmian’s shrine 
Detach’d was each, yet each so mgh 
As well might mutual aid supplj 
Be>ond, the Southern host appeals, 240 

A boundless wilderness of spears, 

Whose verge or real the anxious e> e 
Stiove far, but stiove in vain, to spy 
Thick flashing m the evening be^m, 

Glaives, lances, bills, and banners gleam , 

And where the heaven join’d with the hill, 

Was distant aimour flashing still, 

So wide, so fai, the boundless host 
Seem’d in the blue horizon lost 

X! 

Down from the hill the maiden pass’d, 

At the wild show of war aghast , 


250 
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And traversed lust the leaiward host, 

Reserved foi aid wheie needed most 
The men of Caiiick and of Ayi, 

Lennox and Lanark too, weie there. 

And all the western land , 

With these the valiant of the Isles 
Beneath then Chieftains rank’d then files, 

In many a plaided band 

There, in the centre, pioudly raised, 260 

The Biuce’s royal standard blazed, 

And theie Loid Ronald’s bannei boie 
A galley diiven by sail and oai 
A wild yet pleasing contiast made 
Wairiois in mail and plate ariay’d, 

With the plumed bonnet and the plaid 
By these Hebrideans woin , 

But 0 ’ unseen foi thiee long yeais, 

Pear was the garb of mountaineeis 

To the fair Maid of Loin ’ 270 

For one she look’d — but he was fai 
Busied amid the ranks of wai — 

Yet with affection’s troubled eye 
She maik’d his banner boldly fly, 

Gave on the countless foe a glance, 

And thought on battles despeiate chance 


XII 

To centre of the vaward-line 

Fitz-Louis guided Amadine 

Arm’d all on foot, that host appears 

A seined mass of glimmeimg speais 280 

There stood the Maichers’ wailike band, 

The wairioib there of Loclon’s land , 

Ettiick and Liddell bent the yew, 

A band of archers fierce, though few , 
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The men of Nith and Annan’b vale, 

And the bold Speais of Teviotdale , — 

The dauntless Douglas these obey, 

And the young Stuart’s gentle sway 
Noith-eastwaid by Saint Nmian’s shiine, 

Beneath fieice Randolph’s chaige, combine 290 

The wan 101 s whom the haidy Noith 

Fiom Tay to Sutherland sent forth 

The rest of Scotland’s war-array 

With Edward Bruce to westward lay, 

Where Bannock, with his bioken bank 
And deep ravine, protects their flank 
Behind them, screen’d by sheltering wood, 

The gallant Keith, Lord Maishal, stood 
His men-at arms baie mace and lance, 

And plumes that wave, and helms that glance 300 
Thus fair divided by the King, 

Centre, and light, and left-ward wing, 

Composed his fiont , noi distant far 
Was stiong leserve to aid the wai 
And ’twas to fiont of this airay, 

Hei guide and Edith made then way 


XIII 

Heie must they pause , foi, m advance 
As fai as cfSie might pitch a lance^ 

The Monaich rode along the van, 

The foe’s appioaching foice to scan, 310 

His line to marshal and to range, 

And ranks to square, and fronts to change 
Alone he rode — fiom head to heel 
Sheathed m his ready arms of steel , 

Noi mounted yet on war^orse wight, 

But, till more neai the shock of fight, 

Reining a palfiey low and light 
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A diadem of gold was set 
Above bis biigbt steel basinet, 

And clasp’d witbin its glitteiing twine 320 

Was seen the glove of Aigentine , 

Truncheon or leading staff he lacks, 

Bearing instead a battle-axe 
He langed his soldiers foi the hght. 

Accoutred thus, in open sight 
Of either host — Thiee bowshots far 
Paused the deep fiont of England’s wai, 

And rested on then aims awhile, 

To close and rank their warlike file. 

And hold high council, if that night 330 

Should view the stiife, or dawning light 

XIV 

0 gay, yet fearful to behold, 

Flashing with steel and rough with gold, 

And bristled o’er with bills and speais, 

With plumes and pennons waving fan, 

Was that bright battle-front ’ foi there 
Rode England’s King and Peers 
And who, that saw that Monarch iide. 

His kingdom battled by his side. 

Could then his direful doom foretell ’ — 340 

Fair was his seat in knightly selle, 

And in his sprightly eye was set 

Some spark of the Plantagenet 

Though light and wandering was his glance. 

It flash’d at sight of shield and lance 
“ Know’st thou,” he said, “ De Argentine, 

Yon knight who marshals thus their line — 

“ The tokens on his helmet tell 

The Bruce, my Liege H know him well ” — 

“ And shall the audacious traitor brave 350 

The presence where our banners wave ? ” — 
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‘‘ So please niy Liege,” said Argentine, 

“ Weie lie but borsed on steed like mine, 

To give him fair and knightly chance, 

I would adventuie forth my lance ” — 

“ In battle day,” the King replied, 

‘‘ Nice tourney rules are set aside 
—Still must the lebel dare oui wiath ? 

Set on him — Sweep him from oui path > ” 

And, at King Edwaid’s signal, soon 
Dash’d from the ranks Sir Henry Boune 

XV 

Of Herefoid’s high blood he came, 

A lace lenown’d foi knightly fame 
He buin’d befoie his Monarch’s eye 
To do some deed of chivaliy 
He spurr’d his steed, he couch’d his lance, 

And darted on the Biuce at once 
— As motionless as locks, that bide 
The wiath of the advancing tide. 

The Bruce stood fast —Each breast beat high, 
And dazzled was each gazing eye— 

The heait had haidly time to think, 

The eyelid scarce had time to wink, 

While on the King, like flash of flame, 
Spuir’d to full speed the war horse came ’ 
The partitdge may the falcon mqpk, 

If that slight palfiey stand the shock— 

But, swerving fiom the Knight’s career. 

Just as they met, Biuce shunn’d the spear 
Onward the batfled warrior bore 
His course— but soon his course was o’er 
High m his stiriups stood the King, 

And gave his battle-axi the swing 
Bight on De Boune, the whiles he pass’d, 
Fell that stem dmt— the first— the last 
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Such strength upon the blow was put, 

The helmet crash’d like hazel-nut , 

The axe shaft, with its brazen clasp, 

Was shiver’d to the gauntlet giasp 

Spiings fiom the blow the staitled hoise, 390 

Drops to the plain the lifeless coi se , 

— Fust of that fatal field, how soon, 

How sudden, fell the fierce De Boune ’ 

XVI 

One pitying glance the Monaich sped, 

Where on the field his foe lay dead , 

Then gently turn’d his palfrey’s head, 

And, pacing back his sober way, 

Slowly he gain’d his own an ay 
There round the King the leadeis crowd, 

And blame his lecklessness aloud, 400 

That risk’d ’gainst each adventurous spear 

A life so valued and so dear 

His broken weapon’s shaft survey’d 

The King, and careless answer made, — 

‘‘ My loss may pay my folly’s tax , 

I’ve broke my trusty battle-axe ” 

’Twas then Fitz-Louis, bending low, 

Did Isabel’s commission show , 

Edith, disguised, at distance stands, 

And hides her Jblushes with her hands 410 

The Monarch’s brow has changed its hue. 

Away the gory axe he threw, 

While to the seeming page he drew, 

Clearing war’s terrors from his eye 
Her hand with gentle care he took, 

With such a kind protecting look, 

As to a weak and timid boy 
Might speak, that elder brother’s care 
And elder brother’s love were there 
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“ Fear not,” he said, ‘‘ young Amadme ’ ” 420 

Then whisper’d, “ Still that name be thine 
Fate plays her wonted fantasy, 

Kind Amadme, with thee and me, 

And sends thee heie in doubtful hour 
But soon we aie beyond hei power , 

Foi on this chosen battle-plain, 

Victor or vanquish’d, I remain 
Do thou to yonder hill repair , 

The followers of our host are there, 

And all who may not weapons bear — 430 

Fitz-Louis, have him in thv care — 

Joyful we meet, if all go well , 

If not, in Arian’s holy cell 
Thou must take part with Isabel , 

For brave Lord Ronald, too, hath sworn, 

Not to regain the Maid of Lorn, 

(The bliss on earth he co\ets most,) 

Would he f 01 sake his battle post, 

Or shun the foi tune that may fall 
To Bruce, to Scotland, and to all — 440 

But, haik ' some news these tiumpets tell , 

Foi give my haste — farewell ' — faiewell ’ ” — 

And in a lower voice he said, 

“ Be of good cheer— farewell, sweet maid ’ ” — 

XVIII 

“ What tram of dust, with tiumpet-sound 
And glimnieimg spears, is wheeling round 
Our leftwaid flank ? ’’—the Monarch cued, 

To Moiaj’s Earl who rode beside 
Lo ’ round thy station pass the foes ’ 

Randolph, thy wreath hath lost a rose ” 

The Earl his visor closed, and said — 

“ My vieath shall bloom, or life shall fade, — 


450 
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Follow, my household ’ ”~And they go 
Like lightning on the advancing foe 
“My Liege,” said noble Douglas then, 

“ Eai 1 Randolph has but one to ten 
Let me go forth his band to aid > ” — 

— “ Stii not The eiior he hath made, 

Let him amend it as he may , 

I will not weaken mine airay ” 460 

Then loudly lose the conflict-cry, 

And Douglas’s brave heait swell’d high, — 

“ My Liege,” he said, “ with patient eai 
I must not Moray’s death-knell hear ’ ” — 

“ Then go — but speed thee back again ” — 

Forth sprung the Douglas with hiS train 
But, when they won a rising hill. 

He bade his followers hold them still — 

“ See, see ’ the louted Southern fly ’ 

The Earl hath won the victory 470 

Lo ’ where yon steeds run masteiless. 

His banner towers above the pi ess 
Rein up , oui presence would impaii 
The fame we come too late to share ” 

Back to the host the Douglas rode. 

And soon glad tidings are abroad, 

That, Dayncouit by stout Randolph slain. 

His followers fled with loosen’d rein — 

That skirmish closed the busy day, 

And couch’d in battle’s prompt airay, 480 

Each aimy on their weapons lay 


XIX 

It was a night of lovely June, 

High rode in cloudless*blue the moon, 
Demayet smiled beneath hei ray , 
Old Stilling’s towers aiose in light, 
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And, twined in links of silver bright, 

Hei winding iivei lay 
Ah ' gentle planet * othei sight 
Shall gleet thee, ne\t returning night, 

Of broken arms and banneis toie, 

And marshes daik with human goie, 

And piles of slaughter’d men and hoise, 

And Forth that floats the frequent corse, 

And many a wounded wietch to plain 
Beneath thy silver light in vain * 

But now, from England’s host, the cry 
Thou hear’st of wassail revelry, 

While from the Scottish legions pass 
The murmur’d prayer, the early mass ’ — 

Here, numbers had presumption given , 

There, bands o’ei -match’d sought aid from Heaven 


On Gillie’s-hill, whose height commands 
The battle-field, fair Edith stands. 

With serf and page unfit foi war. 

To eye the conflict from afar 
O ^ with what doubtful agony 
She sees the dawning tint the sky ’ — 
Now on the Ochils gleams the sun. 

And glistens now Demayet dun , 
it the laik that carols shrill, 

Is it the bittern’s eaily hum ? 

No ’—distant, but mci easing still. 

The trumpet’s sound swells up the hill, 
With the deep murmur of the drum 
Responsive from the Scottish host, 
Pipe-clang and bugle-soifnd weie toss’d, 
His bieast and blow each soldier cioss’d, 
And started fiom the ground , 
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Arm’d and ariay’d for instant fight, 

Rose archei, speaiman, squiie and knight, 520 

And in the pomp of battle bright 
The dread battalia frown’d 


XXI 

Now onward, and in open view, 

The countless ranks of England diew, 

Daik rolling like the ocean-tide, 

When the rough west hath chafed his pride, 

And his deep roar sends challenge wide 
To all that bais his way ’ 

In front the gallant archers trode, 

The men-at-aims behind them rode, 530 

And midmost of the phalanx bioad 
The Monaich held his sway 
Beside him many a wai -horse fumes, 

Around him waves a sea of plumes, 

Where many a knight in battle know n, 

And some who spuis had first biaced on, 

And deem’d that fight should see them won. 

King Edwaid’s bests obey 
De Argentine attends his side, 

With stout De Valence, Pembioke’s piide, 540 

Selected champions from the tiain, 

To wait upon his bridle-iein 
Upon the Scottish foe he gazed — 

— At once, befoie his sight amazed, 

Sunk bannei, speai, and shield , 

Each weapon-point is downwaid sent, 

Each warrior to the giound is bent 
“The lebels, Argentine, lepent ^ 

For pardon they h«tve kneel’d ” — 

“ Aye f — but they bend to other powers, 

And other pardon sue than ours * 


550 
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See wliei e yon bai e-foot Abbot stands, 

And blesses them with lifted hands < 

Upon the spot where they have kneel’d, 

These men will die, or win the field ” — 

— “ Then pi ove we if they die or win ’ 

Bid Glostei’s Eail the fight begin ” 

XXII 

Earl Gilbert waved his truncheon high. 

Just as the Northern ranks aiose, 

Signal foi England's aichery 660 

To halt and bend then bows 
Then stepp’d each yeoman foith a pace, 

Glanced at the intei vening space, 

And raised his left hand high , 

To the right eai the cords they bring — 

— At once ten thousand bow stimgs iing. 

Ten thousand arrows fly ’ 

Noi paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot , 

As fiercely and as fast, 570 

Forth whistling came the grey-goose wing 
As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 
Adown December’s blast 
Nor mountain taige of touch bull hide, 

Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide , 

Woe, woe^o Scotland’s banner’d piide, 

If the fell shower may last ' 

Upon the right, behind the wood. 

Each by his steed dismounted, stood 

The Scottish chivalry , — 580 

—With foot in stirrup, hand on mane. 

Fierce Edwai d Bi uce can scarce restrain 
His own keen heait, his^ager tram, 

Until the archers gain’d the plain , 

Then, ‘‘ Mount, ye gallants fi ee ' ” 
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He cried , and, vaulting fioni tlie gioiuul, 

His saddle every hoiseman found 
On high their glittering ciests they to=^s, 

As springs the wild-fire fiom the moss , 

The shield hangs down on e\ ei y bi east, 590 

Each leady lance is m the lest, 

And loud shouts Edwaid Biuce, — 

“ Forth, Marshal ’ on the peasant foe ’ 

We^ll tame the terrois of then bow, 

And cut the bow-stimg loose ' ” 

xxin 

Then spurs were dashed in chargers’ flanks, 

They rush’d among the archer lanks, 

No spears weie there the shock to let, 

No stakes to turn the chaige were set, 

And how shall yeoman’s armoui slight, 600 

Stand the long lance and mace of might ? 

Or what may their shoit swoids avail, 

’Gainst barbed horse and shirt of mail ^ 

Amid their lanks the chaigeis sprung, 

High o’ei then heads the weapons swung, 

And shiiek and gioan and vengeful shout 
Give note of triumph and of lout ’ 

Awhile, with stubborn haidihood. 

Then English heaits the stiife made good 

Borne down at length on eveiy side, 610 

Compell’d to flight they scattei wide — 

Let stags of Sherwood leap for glee, 

And bound the deei of Dallom-Lee ' 

The broken bows of Bannock’s shoi e 
Shall in the greenwood img no more ’ 

Hound Wakefield’s merry May pole nov , 

The maids may twine ^he summer bough. 

May northward look with longing glance, 

For those that wont to lead the dance, 
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For the blithe archers look in vain ^ 620 

Broken, dispersed, in flight o’eita’en, 

Pieiced through, tied down, by thousands slam, 

They cumbei Bannock’s bloody plain 

XXIV 

The King with scorn beheld then flight 
“Are these,” he said, “oui yeomen wight ? 

Each biaggait churl could boast before, 

Twelve Scottish lives his baldiic bore * 

Fitter to plunder chase oz park, 

Than make a manly foe their maik — 

Forward, each gentleman and knight ’ 630 

Let gentle blood show geneious might, 

And chivalry ledeem the fight * ” 

To rightwaid of the wild affiay, 

The field show’d fair and level way , 

But, in mid-space, the Bruce’s caie 
Had boied the giound with many a pit. 

With turf and brushwood hidden yet. 

That foini’d a ghastly snaie 
Rushing, ten thousand hoi semen came, 

With spears m rest, and heaits on flame, 640 

That panted for the shock ^ 

With blazing ciests and banners spread, 

And trumpet clang and clamour diead. 

The wid^ plain thunder’d to their tread, 

As far as Stirling rock 
Down f down ’ in headlong overthrow, 

Hoiseman and horse, the foremost go, 

Wild floundering on the field ' 

The first are in desti action’s goige 
Then followeis wildly o’er them urge 650 

The knightly heli^ and shield, 

The mail, the acton, and the spear, 

Strong hand, high heart, are useless here * 
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Loud fiom tlie mass confused the cry 
Of dying wail 101 s swells on high, 

And steeds that shiiek in agony * 

They came like mountain-toiient led, 

That thundeis o’ei its rocky bed , 

They bioke like that same tenant’s wave, 

When swallow’d by a daiksome cave 660 

Billows on billows burst and boil, 

Maintaining still the stem turmoil. 

And to then wild and toitured groan 
Each adds new teirois of his own > 

XXV 

Too strong in couiage and in might 
Was England yet, to yield the fight 
Her noblest all are here , 

Names that to fear were never known, 

Bold Norfolk’s Earl De Biotherton, 

And Oxford’s famed De Vere 670 

There Glostei plied the bloody sword, 

And Beikle;^, Grey, and Hereford, 

Bottetoui t and Sanzavere, 

Ross, Montague, and Mauley, came. 

And Courtenay’s pride, and Percy’s fame — 

Names known too veil in Scotland’s wai, 

At Falkirk, Methven, and Dunbar, 

Blazed broader yet in after years, 

At Cressy red Snd fell Poitiers 

Pembroke with these, and Argentine, 680 

Brought up the rearward battle-line 

With caution o’er the giound they tread, 

Slippery with blood and piled with dead, 

Till hand to hand m battle set. 

The bills with spears and- axes met. 

And, closing dark on every side, 

Raged the full contest far and wide 
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Then was the strength of Douglas tiled, 

Then pioved was Randolph’s geneious piide, 

And well did Stewait’s actions grace 690 

The sue of Scotland’s lojal lace ’ 

Firmly they kept then gi ound , 

As firmly England onwaid press’d, 

And down went many a noble ciest, 

And rent was many a valiant bieast, 

And Slaughter revell’d lound 

XXVI 

Dnflinching foot ’gainst foot was set, 

Unceasing blow by blow was met , 

The gioans of those who fell 
Weie di own’d amid the shiillei clang, 700 

That fiom the blades and hainess lang, 

And in the battle yell 
Yet fast they fell, unheaid, foigot, 

Both Southern fierce and haidy Scot , 

And 0 ’ amid that waste of life, 

What various motives filed the strife ^ 

The aspiiing Noble bled foi fame, 

The Patriot for his countiy’s claim , 

Tins Knight his youthful stiength to pro\e, 

And that to win his lad}<’s love , 710 

Some fottght fiom ruffian thiist of blood, 

Fiom habit some, or haidihood 
But ruffian stem, and soldier good, 

The noble and the slave, 

From vaiious cause the same wild load, 

On the same bloody morning, tiode, 

To that dark inn, the grave ’ 

XXVII 

The tug of stiife to flag begins, 

Though neither loses yet nor wins 
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High rides the sun, thick lolls the dust, *720 

And feeblei speeds the blow and thiust 
Douglas leans on his wai -sword now, 

And Randolph wipes his bloody blow , 

Nor less had toiFd each Southern knight, 

From mom till mid-day in the fight 
Sti ong Egi emont f oi an must gasp, 

Beauchamp undoes his visor-clasp, 

And Montague must quit his spear. 

And sinks thy falchion, bold De Yere ’ 

The blows of Berkley fall less fast, 730 

And gallant Pembroke’s bugle-blast 
Hath lost its lively tone , 

Sinks, Argentine, thy battle- woid, 

And Peicy’s shout was fainter heard, — 

“ My merry-men, fight on * ” 

XXVIII 

Bruce, with the pilot’s waiy eye, 

The slackening of the stoim could spy 
“One effoit moie, and Scotland’s free ’ 

Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee 

Is film as Ailsa Rock , 740 

Rush on with Highland sword and targe, 

I, with my Garrick speaimen, chaige , 

Now, formal d to the shock * ” 

At once the speais weie foiward thrown, 

Against the sun the broadswoids shone , 

The pibroch lent its maddening tone. 

And loud King Robert’s voice was known — 
“Canick, press on — they fail, they fail ' 

Press on, brave sons of Innisgai], 

The foe is fainting fast f 750 

Each strike for parent, child, and wife, 

For Scotland, libeity, and life, — 

The battle cannot last ’ ” 
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The fresh and despeiate onset boie 
The foes three furlongs back and moie, 
Leaving their noblest in then goie 
Alone, De Aigentine 
Yet beais on high his led-cioss shield, 
Gatheis the relics of the field, 

Renews the ranks wheie they have leeFd, 
And still makes good the line 
Brief stiife, but fieice, his efforts laise 
A blight but momentaiy blaze 
Fair Edith heaid the Southern shout, 

Beheld them turning from the lout, 

Heard the wild call then tiumpets sent, 

In notes ’twixt tiiumph and lament 
That tallying force combined anew, 

Appear’d in her disti acted view, 

To hem the Islesmen round , 

“ 0 God ^ the combat they lenew, 

And IS no rescue found ’ 

And ye that look thus tamely on. 

And see your native land o’ei thrown, 

0 ^ aie your hearts of flesh or stone 

XXX 

The multitude that watch’d afar, 

Rejected fioin the ranks of war, 

Had not unmoved beheld the fight, 

When strove the Biuce for Scotland’s light , 
Each heart had caught the patiiot spaik, 

Old man and stripling, priest and cleik, 
Bondsman and serf , even female hand 
Stretch’d to the hatchet#oi the brand , 

But, when mute Amadine they heaid 
Give to their zeal his signal word, 

A frenzy fired the thiong , — 
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“Poi tenth and miiades impeach 
Oui sloth — the dumb oui duties teach— 

And he that gives the mute his speech, 

Can bid the weak be strong 790 

To us, as to OUI loids, aie gi\en 
A native earth, a promised heaven , 

To us, as to oui lords, belongs 

The vengeance foi oui nation’s wrongs , 

The choice, ’twixt death oi freedom, warms 
Our breasts as theirs — To arms ^ to aims ' ” 

To aims they flew, — axe, club, or spear, — 

And mimic ensigns high they real, 

And, like a bannei’d host afar, 

Bear down on England’s wearied wai 800 


XXXI 

Already scatter’d o’ei the plain, 

Reproof, command, and counsel vain, 

The rearward squadrons fled amain, 

Or made but doubtful stay , — 

But when they maik’d the seeming show 
Of flesh and fieice and marshall’d foe, 

The boldest bioke an ay 
O give then hapless piince his due ^ 

In vain the Royal Edward threw 

His persoTt ’mid the speais, 810 

Cried, “ Fight ’ ” to terror and despair, 

Menaced, and wept, and tore his hair, 

And cursed their caitiff fears , 

Till Pembroke turn’d his bridle lein. 

And forced him from the fatal plain 
With them rode Argenjiine, until 
They gain’d the summit of the hill, 

But quitted there the tram — 

“ In yonder field a gage I left, 
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I must not live of fame beieft , 820 

I needs must tuin again 
Speed hence, my Liege, foi on yoiu tiace 
The hery Douglas takes the chase, 

I know his hannei well 
God send my Sovereign joy and bliss, 

And many a happiei field than this 
Once moie, my Liege, faiewell > ” 


XXXII 

Again he faced the battle-field,— 

Wildly they fly, aie slain, oi yield 
“ Now then,” he said, and couched his speai, 830 
“ My couise is run, the goal is neai , 

One effort more, one biave caieei, 

Must close this lace of mine ” 

Then in his stirrups rising high, 

He shouted loud his battle cry, 

‘‘ Saint James foi Argentine * ” 

And, of the bold pursuers, four 
The gallant knight from saddle bore , 

But not unhaim’d — a lancets point 
Has found his bieastplate’s loosen’d joint, 840 

An axe has razed his ciest , 

Yet still on Colonsay’s fieice lord, 

Who piess’d the chase with goij‘»sword. 

He rode with spear in lest, 

And thiough his bloody tartans bored, 

And through his gallant bi east 
Nail’d to the earth, the mountaineei 
Yet wiithed him up against the speai. 

And swung his bioadsword lound ’ 

— Stiriup, steel-boot, and cuish gave way, 850 

Beneath that blow’s tremendous sway, 

The blood gush’d from the wound , 
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And the grim Loid of Colonsay 

Hath turn’d him on the gioiind, 

And laugh’d in death-pang, that hib blade 
The moital thiust so well lepaid 

XXXIII 

Now toil’d the Bruce, the battle done, 

To use his conquest boldly won , 

And gave command foi hoise and speai 

To press the Southion’s scattei’d leai, 860 

Noi let his bioken force combine, 

— When the wai-cry of Aigentme 
Fell faintly on his eai , 

“ Save, save his life,” he ciied, “ 0 save 
The kind, the noble, and the biave ’ ” 

The squadions round fiee passage gave, 

The wounded knight drew neai , 

He raised his led-cioss shield no moie, 

Helm, cuish, and bieastplate sti earn’d with gore, 

Yet, as he saw the King advance, 870 

He stiove even then to couch his lance— 

The effort was in vain * 

The spui stroke fail’d to louse the hoise , 

Wounded and weaiy, in mid course 
He stumbled on the plain 
Then foremost was the generous Biuce 
To raise his hesid, his helm to loose 
“ Loid Earl, the day is thine ’ 

My sovereign’s charge, and adveise fate. 

Have made oui meeting all to late 880 

Yet this may Aigentme, 

As boon from ancient comiade, crave — 

A Chiistian’s mass, a soldier’s grave ” 

XXXIV 

Bruce piess’d his dying hand — its grasp 
Kindly replied , but, in his clasp. 
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It stiffen’d and giew cold — 

“And, 0 farewell the victoi cued, 

“ Of chivalry the flowei and pride, 

The Arm in battle bold, 

The comteons mien, the noble lace, 890 

The stainless faith, the manly face * — 

Bid Niman’s convent light then shrine, 

Foi late-wake of De Argentine 
O’ei bettei knight on death bier laid, 

Torch never gleam’d nor mass was said ’ ” 

XXXV 

Noi foi De Aigentme alone, 

Thiough Ninian’s church these torches shone. 

And lose the death-piayei’s awful tone 

That yellow lustre glimmer’d pale 

On broken plate and bloodied mail, 900 

Rent crest and shatter’d coronet 

Of Baron, Earl, and Banneret 

And the best names that England knew, 

Claim’d in the death -pi ay ei dismal due 
Yet mourn not, Land of Fame ’ 

Though ne’er the Leopards on thy shield 
Reti eated from so sad a field, 

Since Norman William came 
Oft may thine annals justly boast 
Of battle^stei n by Scotland lost 910 

Gi udge not hei victory. 

When for hei freeborn rights she strove , 

Rights deal to all who fieedom love, 

To none so dear as thee ’ 

XXXVI 

Turn we to Bruce, whose curious ear 
Must from Fitz-Louis tidings hear , 

With him, a hundred voices tell 
Of prodigy and miracle, 
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“ For the mute page had bpoke ” — 

“ Page t ” said Fitz- Louis, “lathei sa}, 920 

An angel sent from lealms of day, 

To buist the English yoke 
I saw his plume and bonnet diop, 

When hui lying from the mountain top , 

A lovely blow, dark locks that wave, 

To his bright eyes new lustre gave, 

A step as light upon the gieen, 

As if his pinions waved unseen 
“Spoke he with none — “With none — one woid 

Burst when he saw the Island Loid 930 

Returning from the battle-field ” — 

“ What answei made the Chief ? ” — “ He kneel’d. 

Durst not look up, but mutter’d low 

Some mingled sounds that none might know, 

And greeted him ’twixt ]oy and feai, 

As being of superior sphere ” 

XXXVII 

Even upon Bannock’s bloody plain 
Heap’d then with thousands of the slain, 

’Mid victoi monarch’s mu sings high. 

Mirth laugh’d in good King Robert’s eye — 940 

“ And boi e he such angelic air, 

Such noble front, such waving hair ^ 

Hath Ronald "kneel’d to him ^ ” he sard , 

“Then must we call the church to aid — 

Our will be to the Abbot known, 

Eie these stiange news aie widei blown, 

To Cambuskenneth straight ye pass, 

And deck the church for solemn mass. 

To pay for high deliverance given, 

A nation’s thanks to gracious Heaven 950 

Let him array, besides, such state, 

As should on princes’ nuptials wait 
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Ourself the cause, thiough foi tune’s spite, 
That once broke shoit that spousal rite 
Ouiself will giace, with eaily mom, 

The Biidal of the Maid of Lorn ” 


CONCLUSION 

Go forth, my Song, upon thy venturous way , 

Go boldly foith , noi yet thy mastei blame, 

Who chose no patron foi his humble lay, 

And giaced thy numbeis with no fiiendly name, 
Whose partial zeal might smooth thy path to fame 
The'ie was — and O ’ how many sorrows ciowd 
Into these two biief woids * — tkeie was a claim 
By generous friendship given — had fate allow’d, 

It well had bid thee lank the proudest of the proud f 

All angel now — yet little less than all. 

While still a pilgrim in oui world below ’ 

What ’vails it us that patience to recall, 

Which hid its own to soothe all other woe , 

What ’vails to tell, how Yiitue’s purest glow 
Shone yet moie lovely in a foim so fair 
And, least of all, what ’vails the world should know, 
That one pooi^ailand, twined to deck thy haii, 

Is hung upon thy hearse, to droop and wither there ’ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Artormsh See on 1 47 

Rachrtn isle spelt Rath erm and Rachrme in Scott’s note to 
II 150 On modem maps generally Rathlm In his diary of 
his voyage Scott says ‘ We pass between the Mam of Ii eland 
and the Isle of Rachrin, a rude, heathy looking island, once a 
place of lefuge to Robert Bruce said m ancient times to have 
been the abode of banditti ’ Rathlm, says an Irish correspon 
dent, IS a coiruption of Rachrann, the genitive of Rachra, which 
was the old name Ptolemy’s map gives it as Rikma The 
natives call it Raghery Rachia was the name of several 
islands, now all called Rathlm Rachra, also wiitten Rachcru, 
possibly is Rath cio, z e Foit of cattle folds, the island 
being often used for giazing 

Lord Hailes Sir DaMd Dalrymple, who as a Scotch judge 
assumed this title, wrote about 60 ti eatises on legal, historical, 
and theological subjects Hi^ best known woiks aie his reply to 
Gibbon and his A7incLls of Scotland, which was written in 1776 9, 
some three years after Johnson and Boswell had made his 
acquaintance in Edinburgh Scott sometimes quotes him as 
‘Daliymple ’ 

Barbour was Archdeacon of Aberdeen fiom about 1357 till his 
death, 1396 He was born not long aftei Bannockbuin (1316 ’ 
1330’) and wrote his poem Bruce about 137’^ It consists of 
more than 13,000 lines of eight syllables m riming couplets 
Curiously enough, as Green says, he ‘confuses Bruce with his 
grandfather ’—or rather, as Sir H Maxwell expi esses it, he 
‘rolls three real personages into one ideal hero/ identifying the 
Bruce (Robert I ) with the original clnmant and h is son This 
he could not well have done through ignorance His poem was 
evidently written, and was accepted by his contemporaries, as a 
legendary epic — and is scarcely less legendary than the Iliad or 
Aeneid He carefully avoids ah mention of the facts that the 
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Bruce had sworn fealty to Edwaid and had dene homage to 
Balliol, and had stood — peihaps fought— on the side of the 
oppressois of his country Tlie imariable success (except at 
Methven) and the sometimes almost Munchhausen like deeds of 
prowess that he attributes to his hero show how little one can 
accept his account as historical ^ The Bruce, as he lives in 
popular imagmtition, is largely the creation of his sacer votes 


Canto I 

The Introductions to all the cantos and the Conclusion are 
written in nine line Spenserian stanzas, a metre used with 
splendid effect by Byron in his Cliilde Harold, the first two 
cantos of which had appeared (1812) two yeais before Ihe 
magnificent ocean roll and thunder of Byron’s poetiy make us 
at the sound of the familiar metre look for what is not to be 
found in Scott His Spensenan stanzas, especially I think those 
of the Conclusion, sound like a not unpleasing but very faint 
echo of Byron, much in the same way as some of the most 
pleasing paits of the Lay are an echo of Coleridge During 1813 
there had been coirespondence of a very fiiendly nature between 
Scott and Byioii, both of w’hom had a very sinceie admiiation 
for the othei 

1 Autumn of 1814, when Scott was residing at the ‘original 
cottage ’ See Introd , pp xi and xxxviii 

2 ‘John, fifteenth Loid Somerville, illustrious for his 
patriotic devotion to the science of agriculture, resided fie 
quently in his beautiful villa called the Pa\ilion, situated on 
the Tweed o\er against Meliose, and was an intimate friend 
and almost daily companion of the poet, from wdiose windows at 
Abbotsford his lordship’s plantation formed a pi eminent object ’ 
— Lockhart 

3 From Milton, P , vii 406 ‘ their waved coats dropt 

with gold ’ Scqjt’s colouring here is rich and true to natui e 

4 tributaries Nearest the Pavilion was ‘ the rill ’ Allan (or 
Elwyn) Watei , about tw o miles dow n stream the I eader , and 
farther upstream the Tw^'sed is joined by the Gala Water and 
the Ettiick, with its tributary the much sung Yarrow 

7 cushat ring dove 

8 Yet some (greener) tints tell of past summer splendour It 
IS at sunrise or sunset that the delicate colourings of the autumn 
woods are best seen Cf 1 24 

iThe fact, scaicely historical, is stated by Baibour that Edward II had 
a familial fiend with whom he used to take counsel 
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9 Ettnck, or Ettiick Forest (^ e loyal hunting ground) was 
formerly the name of the whole of Selkirkshire , later confined 
to the district of the Ettrick river, which is flanked hy lulls 
rising to about 2000 feet , at this time mostly in possession of 
vaiious Scotts See on v 815 

10 Grala ‘ The river Gala, famous in song, ^flows into the 
Tweed a few bundled yaids below Abbotsford, but probably the 
word Gala here stands for the poet’s neighboui, and kinsman, 
and much attached fiiend, John Scott, Esq , of Gala ’ — 
Lockhart 

It IS customary in Scotland for a laird to assume the name of 
his piopeity 

15 In Scott’s letters when at Ashestiel we hear much of the 
hirrii as the hai vest home is called in Scotland 

23 the red leaf shivering a lemmiscence of Ohnbtahel, 1 51 

32 sear and dry tautology See Vocab 

33 Foi wound and bugle see Vocab November’s bugle is 
the storm blast heralding the approach of winter 

36 happier bards probably a general refeience to all sue 
cessful epic poets such as Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, etc or a 
special reference to Barbour, and perhaps ‘ Blind Harry,’ who 
(about 1440} wrote a history of Wallace in verse 

39 reproved, ^ e vext, haiassed , not a very successful 
expression 

41 Coolm’s hills See note to iii 342 

42 Seer, i e bard A mmstiel attached to a great family was 
called a senaclii, * talker ’ 

43 Reay a wild moorland district in N W Sutheilandshire 

44 Hames, or Hams, the southern poition of the largest 
island (Lewis) of the Hebiides Iona, or Icomkill {t e ‘Isle of 
Columba’s cell or buiial giouud ’) is off Mull It is mentioned in 
Macbeth as Colme^s Kill, or St Oolme\ Inch The cathedral and 
other buildings still existing belong (says the Duke of Argyll) to 
a very different age fspm that of St Columba^about 560 a n ) 
The oldest, the Chapel of St Odhrain, may perhaps date from 
the time of Queen M irgaret (about 1090), and may mark the site 
of the original chapel of wood and wattle erected by St Columba 
Of the burying ground, in which numerous tombs are still to be 
recognised, the Duke says ‘This is the lieihq Odhrain, the 
ancient buiymg place of Iona, whither, during more than a 
thousand years, were earned kings and chiefs, even from the far 
off shores of Norway ’ Seventy kings or princes (among them 
Kings of Northumbria, Kings of«the Wes, etc ) aie said to have 
been interred there According to Shakespeare, King Duncan 
was buried at Colme^s Kill 
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45 mortal coil from Hamlet’s ‘ To be or not to be ’ See 
Vocab In the Lady of the Lale^ in 24, we have ‘ martial coil ’ 

46 The following note by Scott on the House of Lorn \^ill 
explain fully the peisonality of his fictitious heroine, Edith of 
Lorn, sister (see 1 185, nr 37, m 167) to John, son of Allaster, 
Loid of Lorn (ii 165) 

‘ The House of Lorn was, like the Lord of the Isles, descended 
from a son of Somerled, slam at Renfrew m 1164 This son 
obtained the succession of his mamland territories, comprehend 
mg the gi eater part of the three districts of Lorn, in Argyleshire, 
and of course [they] might rathei be considered as petty prmces 
than feudal baions They assumed the patronymic appellation 
of M ac Dougal, by which they are distinguished in the history of 
the middle ages The Lord of Lorn who flourished durmg the 
w^ais of Biuce was Allastei (or Alexander) Mac Dougal, called 
Allaster of Aigyle He had mairied the third daughter of John, 
called the Red Comyn, who was slam by Biuce m the Dominican 
Chinch at Dumfries, and hence he was a mortal enemy of that 
prince, and more than once i educed him to gieat straits durmg 
the early and distressed period of his reign, as we shall have 
repeated occasion to notice Bi uce, when he began to 
obtain an ascendency m Scotland, took the first opportunity 
in his power to requite these injuries He marched into 
Argyleshire to lay w^aste the country John of Lorn, 
son of the chieftain, was posted with his followers in the 
foimidable pass between Dalmally and Bunawe It is a 
nairow path along the verge of the huge and precipitous moun 
tain, called Ciuachan Ben, and guarded on the other side by a 
precipice oi erhanging Loch Awe The pass seems to the eye of 
a soldier as strong, as it is wild and romantic to that of an 
ordinary traveller But the skill of Bruce had anticipated this 
difficulty While his main body, engaged in a skirmish with the 
men of Lorn, detained their attention to the front of their 
position, James of Douglas, with Sir Alexander Fraser, Sir 
William Wisemaii, and Sii Andrew Grey, ascended the mountain 
with a select body of archery, and obtaiiaed possession of the 
heights which commanded the pass A volley of arrows descend- 
ing upon them directly warned the Argyleshire men of their 
peiilous situation, and their resistance, which had hitheito been 
bold and manly, was changed mto a precipitous flight The 
deep and lapid river of Awe was then (we learn the fact from 
Barbour with some surprise) crossed by a bridge This bridge 
the mountaineers attempted to demolish, hut Bruce’s followers 
were too close upon their real ,^they were, therefore, without 
refuge and defence, and were mspersed with great slaughter 
John of Lorn, suspicious of the event, had early betaken himself 
to the galleys which he had upon the lake 

hi. ^ 
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‘ Aftei this decisive engagement, Bruce laid waste Argyleshire, 
and besieged Diinstaffnage Castle, on the western shore of Lorn, 
compelled it to suriender, and placed in that pimcipal strong 
hold of the Mac Doiigals a garrison and governoi of his own 
The elder Mac Dougal, now wearied with the contest, submitted 
to the victor, but his son, “rebellious,” says Barbour, “as he 
wont to be,” fled to England by sea Wheu the wars bet\\een 
the Bruce and Baliol factions again btoke out in the rcigii of 
David II , the Lords of Lorn were again found upon the losing 
side, owing to their hei editary enmity to the house of Biuce 
Accordingly, upon the issue of that contest, they weie depiived 
by David II and his successor of by fai the greater part of their 
extensive tern tones, which were conferred upon Stewart, called 
the Knight of Loin The house of Mac Dougal continued, how 
ever, to survive the loss of power, and affoids a very lare, if not 
a unique instance of a family of such unlimited power, and so 
distinguished during the middle ages, surviving the decay of 
their grandeur, and flourishing in a piivate station The Castle 
of Dunolly, near Oban, with its dependencies, was the principal 
part of what remained to them, with their right of chieftainship 
o\er the families of their name ind blood These they continued 
to enjoy until the year 1715, when the representative incurred 
the penalty of forfeiture for his accession to the msuirection of 
that period , thus losing the remains of his inheritance, to replace 
upon the throne the descendants of those princes, w hose acces 
sioii his ancestors had opposed at the expense of their feudal 
grandeur The estate was, however, restored about 1745 to the 
father of the present pioprietor, whom family experience had 
taught the hazaid of inteifermg with the established goA ernment, 
and who remained quiet upon that occasion He therefoie 
regained his property when many Highland chiefs lost thens 
‘ Nothing can be more wildly beautiful than the situation of 
Dunolly The rums are situated upon a bold and precipitous 
promontory, overhanging Loch Etive, and distant about a luile 
from the village and port of Oban The pimcipal part which 
remains is the donjon^or keep , but fragments Vt othei buildings 
overgrown with ivy, attest that it had been once a place of im 
portance, as large apparently as Artornish or DunstafFnage 
These fragments enclose a court yard, of which the keep piobably 
formed one side , the entrance being by a steep ascent fi om the 
neck of the isthmus, formerly cut across by a moat, and defended 
doubtless by outworks and a di aw bridge Beneath the castle 
stands the present mansion of the family, having on the one hand 
Loch Etive, with its islands and mountains, on the other two 
lomantic eminences tufted witli copsewood There are other 
accompaniments suited to the scene m particular, a huge 
upright pillar, or detached fragment of that sort of rock called 
plum pudding stone, upon the shoie, about a quarter of a mile 
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from the castle It is called Olachna coai, or the Dog’s Pillar, 
because Fiiigal is said to have used it as a stake to which he 
bound his cclebiated dog Bran Otheis say, that when the Lord 
of the Isles came upon a visit to the Loid of Loin, the dogs 
brought foi Ills spoit w^ere kept beside this pillai Upon the 
whole, a more* delightful and romantic spot can scarce be con 
ceived and it receives a moral mterest fiom the considerations 
attached to the residence of a family once poweiful enough to 
confront and defeat Robert Biuce, and now sunk into the shade 
of pi i\ ate life It is at pi esent possessed by Pati ick Mac Dougal , 
Esq , the lineal and undisputed representative of the ancient 
Loids of Lorn The heir of Dunolly fell lately in Spain, fighting 
under the Duke of Wellington — a death w^ell becoming his 
ancestry ’ 

47 ‘ The rums of the Castle of Artoinish aie situated upon a 
promontory, on the Morven, or mainland side of the Sound of 
Mull, a name gi\ eii to the deep arm of the sea, which divides 
that island fiom the continent The situation is wild and 
romantic to the highest degree The nuns of Artornish are 

not now very considerable, and consist chiefly of the remains of 
an old keep, or towei, with fragments of outward defences 
But, in former days, it was a place of great consequence, being 
one of the principal strongholds which the Lords of the Isles, 
during the period of their stormy independence, possessed upon 
the mainland of Argyleshire’ (Scott) ‘It is,’ adds Scott, 
‘almost opposite to the Bay of Aros, in the Island of Mull, 
where theie was another castle, the occasional residence of the 
Loids of the Isles ’ Edith and her bi other, according to the old 
Scotch custom, have alieady, befoie the wedding da^, arrived at 
the castle of her betrothed, the Loid of the Isles He is coming 
ovei for the wedding with his fleet of galleys from his other 
castle on Arcs Bay The ruins of Artornish (or Ardtoinish) 
Castle are, unfortunately, said by antiquarians to date only from 
the 15th century, when it belonged to an Earl of Ross, ‘Loid of 
the Isles,’ and this title seems only a little older (1354) 

52 Innmmore the S extremity of Mo?ven Cf 1 397 

53 LochAUine a picturesque sea loch running up into the 
Morven just above Aidtornish 

69 A descant in music is ‘an addition of a pait, or paits, to a 
certain subject or melody ’ The minstrels now" proceed to 
amplify the simple subject, or ‘ plain song,* gi\ en m 1 46 

74 Lettermore in N W Mnll 

76 ‘ The seal displays a tast^ for music, which could scarcely 
be expected from his habits and local predilections They will 
long follow a boat in which any musical instrument is played, 
and e\en a tune simply whistled has attractions for them* The 
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Dean of the Isles says of Heiskar, a small uninhabited rock 
about twelve (Scottish) miles flora the isle of Uist, that an 
infinite slaughter of seals takes place theie ’—Scoit 

79 Ben Cailliach a mountain in Skye, opposite Scalpa (See 
Map ) Cailleach means ‘ old woman ’ 

89 Mocks mimics, vies with Macaulay, in his slashing 
ciiticism of Robeit Montgomeiy’s Poems, quotes his lines 

‘ And the bright dew bead on the bi amble lies, 

Like liquid laptuie upon beauty’s eyes ’ 

‘The comparison,’ he says, ‘of a violet, bright with the dew, to 
a woman’s eyes is as perfect as comparison can be Sii Walter’s 
lines are part of a song addressed to a woman at daybreak, when 
the \iolets aie bathed in dew, and the comparison is therefore 
peculiarly nituial and gi aceful Dew on a h amble is no more 
like a woman’s eyes than dew anywhere else ’ I do not know if 
it has been noticed that Scott boiiows the thought from some 
verses that he wrote 17 years eailiei Of the ‘ violet in her 
gieenwood bower ’ he says 

‘ Though fair hei gems of azure hue 

Beneath the dewdrop’s weight reclining, 

I’\ e seen an eye of loveliei blue 
More sweet through w^atery lustie shining ’ 

These lines are praised as some of Scott’s best by both Mr 
Hutton and Mr Palgrave, so I suppose they are leally better 
than they seem to be 

92 Ferrand evidently the chief minstrel 

110 yonder bay, i e of Aios 

112 pibrochs cannot play See Vocab 

114 Locbryan a sea loch in Wigtownshire, noted for 
oysters 

135 Bare ankles adorned wuth strings of pearls weie doubtless 
no less comyne %l Jaut i^ the case of the Maid or Loin than they 
would be nowadays with an Afiican piincess 

157 Proud Lorn, i e Allaster, the father of Edith and John 

176 battled Cf iv 560 

177 In a letter to his friend Joanna Baillie (whom he held to 
be the greatest poet of the day) written dunng his voyage, Scott 
gives somewhat the same description as the following, w Inch he 
wrote afterwards as a note to this passage of his poem 

‘ The Sound of Mull, w hich diwides that island fi om the conti 
nent of Scotland, is one of the most striking scenes which the 
Hebrides afford to the traveller Sailing from Oban to Aros or 
Tobermory, through a narrow channel, yet deep enough to bear 
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vessels of the largest burden, he has on his left the bold and 
mountainous slides of Mull, on the right those of that district 
of Aigyleshiie called Morven, oi Moiicrn, successii ely indented 
by deep salt watei lochs, tunning up many miles inland To the 
south eastward arise a piodigious range of mountains, among 
which Ciuachan Ben is pie eoiinent And to the north east 
IS the no less huge and pictuiesque lange of the Ai dnamurchan 
hills Miny rninous castles, situated generally upon cliffs o\er 
hanging the ocean, add interest to the scene Those of Dunolly 
and Dunstaffnage aie first passed, then that of Duart, formeily 
belonging to the chief of the warlike and poweiful sept of Mac 
leans, and the scene of Miss Baillie’s beautiful tiagedy, entitled 
the Family Legend Still passmg on to the noithward, Aitoinish 
and Arcs become visible upon the opposite shores , and lastly, 
Mmgarry, and other rums of less distinguished note In fine 
weather a grandei and more impressive scene, both fiom its 
natural beauties and associations with ancient history and 
tradition, can hardly be imagined ’ 

182 3 ‘The number of the western isles of Scotland exceeds 
two bundled, of which St Kilda is the most northeily, anciently 
called Hirth oi Hirt, probably fiom “eaith,” being in fact the 
whole globe to its inhabitants Hay is by far the most fertile 
of the Hebrides This was in ancient times the principal 
abode of the Lords of the Isles, being, if not the largest, the 
most important island of their aichipelago In Martin’s time 
{Account of the We&tern hles^ 1716) some relics of their ancient 
grandeur w ere yet extant “ Loch Finlagau, about three miles 

in ciicu inference, affords salmon, trouts, and eels this lake lies 
in the centre of the isle The Isle Finlagan, from which this lake 
hath its name, is in it It’s famous for being once the couit m 
which the great Mac Donald, King of the Isles, had his residence, 
his houses, chapel, etc , are now ruinous Ills guards de corps, 
called Lucht Tach, kept guard on the lake side nearest to the 
isle , the walls of their houses are still to be seen there The 
hiiih comt of jrfliicature, consisting of foi^teen, sat always here, 
and theie was an appeal to them from all the courts in the isles 
the eleventh share of the sum m debate was due to the prmcipal 
judge There was a big stone of seven feet square, in w^hich 
there w^as a deep impression made to receive the feet of Mac 
Donald , foi he was crowned King of the Isles standing in this 
stone, and swore that he would continue ins vassals m the pos 
session of their lands, and do exact justice to all his subjects 
and then his father’s swoid was put into his hand The Bishop 
of Argyle and se\ en priests anointed him king, in presence of all 
the heads of the tribes in the isles and continent, who were his 
vassals at which time the orator reheaised a catalogue of his 
ancestors ” ’ — Scott 
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184 turn, ^ e bend, curve 

185 Edith’s biothei John is heie spoken of as if he were the 
elder Lord of Lorn, Allaster Macdougal For his subsequent 
fate, see on \ i 167 

188 Mmgarry ‘The Castle of Mingaiiy is situated on the 
sea coast of the district of Ardnamurchan The luins, which are 
tolerably entiie, are suriounded by a veiy high vail, foimmg a 
kind of polygon, foi the pin pose of adapting itself to the piojcct 
ing angles of a piecipice ovei hanging the sea, on which the 
castle stands It was anciently the lesidence of the Mac Ians, a 
clan of Mac Donalds, descended fiom Ian, or John, a giandson 
of Angus Og, Lord of the Isles ’ — Scott 

190 Dunstafifnage Castle , three miles N of Oban, near the 
mouth of L Eti\e Where the loch contracts at Connel Feiry 
the tide lushing over a ridge of locks forms, as Scott says in his 
Diary ^ a ‘ furious cataract ’ (m Ossian called the Falls of Lora) 
Dunstafifnage is said to ha\e been the seat of the early Pict 
monarchs Scott desciibes it m the Diary of his voyage round 
Scotland ‘ The shell of the castle,’ he says, ‘for little more now 
remains, bears marks of extreme antiquity ’ ‘ A cranny in the 

wall,’ says Black’s Guidct ‘is pointed out as the original repository 
of the famous Stone of Destiny which was removed thence to 
Scone m the i eign of Kenneth II ’ (see Introd , p xvi ) The castle 
was captuied by Bruce from the Loid of Loin See note to 1 46 

197 ‘Somerled was thane of Argyle and Lord of the Isles, 
about the middle of the twelfth centuiy He seems to have 
exercised his authouty in both capacities, independent of the 
Crown of Scotland, against which he often stood in hostility 
He made various incursions upon the western lowlands during 
the reign of Malcolm IV , and seems to have made peace wuth 
him upon the terms of an independent prince, about the year 
1 157 In 1164, he resumed the war against Malcolm, and invaded 
Scotland with a large, but piobably a tumultuary army, collected 
in the isles, in the mainland of Argyleshire, anji in the neigh 
bouiing piovmces of ^i eland He was defeated and slain in an 
engagement with a very mferioi foice, rear Renfrew’’ His son 
Gillicolane fell in the same battle This mighty chieftain mar 
ried a daughter of Olaus, King of Man From him our genealo 
gists deduce two dynasties, distinguished in the stormy histoiy 
of the middle ages the Lords of the Isles descended from his 
elder son Ronald, — and the Lords of Lorn, who took their sir 
name of M‘Dougal, as descended of his second son Dougal ’ — 
Scott 

It IS still contested whether the Macdougals of Lorn or the 
Macdonalds of Islay (Clan Colla, v 455) weie the elder branch 
and therefore ‘ Kings, or Lords, of the Isles * Scott’s ‘ Ronald ’ 
IS a Macdonald 
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198 Ronald is, of couise, m apposition to ‘ The heir of mighty 
Someiled ’ 

220 Lord of the Isles ‘The lepiesentative of this indepen 
dent piincipality, for such it seems to have been, though 
acknowledging occasionally the pre eminence of the Scottish 
croun, was, at* the peiiod of the poem, Angus, called Angus Og , 
but the name has been, evphomae gratia^ exchanged for that of 
Ronald, which fiequeiitiy occurs m the genealogy Angus was a 
protectoi of Robert Bince, whom he received m his castle of 
Bunnaverty, during the time of his greatest distiess ’—Scott 
Og, or rather Oig, means ‘ the youngei,’ to distinguish him 
fiom Angus More (Mohr), ‘ the greater,’ his father, who had 
been a supporter of the eldei Biuce The title ‘Lord of the 
Isles’ seems to be of a date (about 1364) later than. Scott 
supposed 

263 Bentalla, or Bentealluidh (said to mean the ‘mount of 
prospect ’), about 2800 ft high, is m Mull 

284 veil’d See Vocab 

287 mates, % e rivals, vies with 

296 scud loose dark clouds dm en rapidly by the wind To 
scud is to 1 un a ship before the wind w ith bare masts, or close 
reefed sails The little bark, with the Bruces on board, is tack 
ing up the Sound against the west wind (1 396) wdiich is fa\our 
able for Ronald’s fleet Why Bruce is in these parts and holding 
this course is fully explained in iii ix 

302 shelves, i e reefs, or shelving rocks Of 319 

316 wore, % e answered to the new tack In this sense 
the verb to wear is meiely a foim of to veer (Fr tirer), and has 
no connexion with the ordinary \ erb to weavy although the past 
tense tooi e is evidently due to its influence 

317 Tboltspnt See Vocab 

321 The crew is again mentioned, 1 574, so that the three 
Bruces are not alone, as one is rather led suppose from 1 430 

328 trick’d See Vocab 

336 boss piobably the metal or ivory bosses on the bridle 
Ml Bayne quotes from Pope ‘This ivory, intended for the 
bosses of a bridle ’ 

340 hauberks and burmsh’d See Vocab 

346 Saline (now Salen) is a village near Arcs, m Mull 

Scallastle, or Scallasdale is a bay nearly opposite 
Artormsh 

349 Duart Castle is on a high cliff in Mull facmg Loch Liiinhe 
See on 1 177 
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360 90 For wold, scatheless, bonnet, cheer, armada, and 
wassail, see Vocab 

397 Inmnmore See on 1 52 

402 One Edward, brother of Robert Biuce 

406 wildered disti acted by wind and current^ 

414 Isabel fictitious sister of Robert and Edward Bruce 
See Introd , p xxi note 

434 the western bay, i e Arcs 

450 The phosphorescence of the sea is said to be due to vast 
quantities of a very minute animal that has been named marine 
Noctiluca, 01 ‘Night light’ Scott gi\es us the following note 
on this passage 

‘ The phenomenon called by sailors Sea fire, is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting which is witnessed in the Hebiides At 
times the ocean appears entiiely illuminated aiound the vessel, 
and a long tram of lambent coruscations aie perpetually burst 
ing upon the sides of the vessel, or pursuing hei wake through 
the darkness These phosphoiio appearances, concerning the 
origin of w Inch naturalists are not agreed m opinion, seem to be 
called into action by the rapid motion of the ship through the 
water, and are probably owing to the water being saturated with 
fish spawn, or other animal substances They remind one 
strongly of the description of the sea snakes m Mr Coleridge’s 
wild, but highly poetical ballad of the Ancient Manner 

‘ Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water snakes, 

They moved in tracks of shining white. 

And when they i ear’d, the elvish light 
Fell off m hoary flakes ’ 

462 meteor light This may mean the auioia borealis, the 
pulsating light of which is certainly much more like marine phos 
phorescence than is the eruption or the glaie of an active i olcano 
Still it seems almost impossible that Hecla shoiidd be mentioned 
ill such connexion asT inactive and with no reference to its 
‘ meteor light ’ — meteor like, or rocket like, projectiles ‘ streak 
mg ’ the midnight sky 

472 Scott IS fond of these effects of different coloured light 
Cf V 302, 363 
475 Cf 1 9 

496 lee See Vocab 

499 dark fortress Scott’s nqte is as follows ‘ The fortress 
of a Hebridean chief was almost always on the sea shore, for the 
facility of communication which the ocean afforded Nothing 
can be more wild than the situations which they chose, and the 
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devices by which the architects endea\ cured to defend them 
Nairow staiis and aiched \aults weie the usual mode of access, 
and the diawbridge appears at Duiistaffnage, and elsewhere, to 
have fallen from the gate of the building to the top of such a 
Stan case, so that any one ad\ancmg with hostile purpose, found 
himself in a state of exposed and precaiious ele\ation, with a 
gulf between him and the object of his attack 

‘ These fortresses were guarded with equal care The duty of 
the watch devolved chiefly upon an officer called the Cockmaii, 
who had the charge of challenging all who approached the castle 
The very ancient family of Mac l^iel of Barra kept this attendant 
at their castle about a hundred years ago Martin gives the 
following account of the difficulty which attended his procuring 
entrance there “The little island Kismul lies about a quarter of 
a mile from the south of this isle (Barra) , it is the seat of 
Mackneil of Barra , there is a stone w^all round it two stones 
high, reaching the sea, and withm the wall there is an old tow er 
and a hall, with other houses about it There is a little magazine 
m the tower, to which no stranger has access I saw the officer 
called the Cockman, and an old cock he is, when I bid him ferry 
me over the water to the island, he told me that he was hut an 
inferior officer, his business being to attend in the tower , but if 
(says he) the constable, who then stood on the w all, will give 
you access, Ifll ferry you over I desiied him to procure me the 
constable’s permission, and I would rewaid him , but having 
waited some hours for the constable s answer, and not receiving 
any, I was obliged to return without seeing this famous fort 
Mackneil and his lady being absent, was the cause of this 
difficulty, and of my not seeing the place I was told some 
weeks after, that the constable was very appiehensive of some 
design I might have in \ lewing the fort, and thereby to expose it 
to the conquest of a foreign power, of which I suppose there w'^as 
no great cause of fear ’’ ’ 

503 515 For brand, wound, cresset, wildering, see Yocab and 
cf 406 ^ 

508 From the postern, back gate of ^e Castle, a flight of 
stone steps (572), cut in a narrow passage through the solid rock, 
led down to the sea — as at Dunvegan and other such castles 

512 He mistakes Bruce for the Abbot of Iona, who arrives 
later (n xxi ) 

522 Brook not of permit not of See Yocab 

529 leeward, t e sheltered See Yocab 

536 Cf Macbeth i iii ‘ In stout Norweyan ranks ’ 

540 list choose, wish ‘As the winds listed’ ((7o?n its) 

541 The fiction comes in usefully more than once See iil 
506 
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544 these brief words t e * what I have said has a dear 
(^ e weighty) import, which gives rightful claim to ’ 

551 Hold, ‘keep,’ ‘strength,’ and othei such woidsaie used 
for ‘ Castle ’ Cf Germ Zmuqei 

553 Eor pilgnm, wold, and lea, see Vocab 
556 revolves i e ‘will be shut’, perhaps the idea is shoot 
mg the bolt by turning a key 

566 Sn William Wallace’s estate was Ellerslie, or Elderslie, 
in Renfrewshire See Introd , p xm 

568 Comyn See Introd , p xvn n , and Scott’s note to ii 214 
585 600 Eor houn d, cascLue, portcullis, wicket, loophole, and 
yeoman, see Vocab 

603 our Lord t e Ronald, who has meanwhile arrived at his 
Castle 

608 of mouldmg stark of powerful frame See V ocab This 
expression was quoted b}’’ Jeffrey in the Mdinhuigh Review as un 
couth, and probably seems so to all unprejudiced readers 
610 Eachin the warder’s name 

616 plaid See Vocab The word tartan seems to be from 
the Spanish tintaHa (Fi hi etaine)^ of unknown origin, meaning a 
thm woollen cloth 

622 cloak of pall See Vocab under pall 
634 Seneschal See Vocab and note ii 90 
637 tide, A S tid, Germ Zetf = season Hence the use of 
the sea at ceitain inteivals is a tide ‘ Time’ and ‘tide’ are thus 
synonyms, one from the Latin, the othei fiom the A S , or 
pel haps both from A S 


Canto II 

The introductory stanza makes us forbodea^the scene that 
follows, as the first dissonance and distant thundei loll in the 
Pastoral Symphony foretell the coming storm 
4 sound the dirge of Care, i e try to diown and biuy caie 
Cf ‘ Spoit that wiuikled Care derides ’ {Allegro) 

10 beaker See Vocab In drmking healths the beakers 
were clashed together 

24 pledge means here a ‘ toast ’ See Vocab 
31 gave to explained by, attributed to 
37 Eor his death see Canto vi xxxi seq Scott gives us the 
following note ‘Sir Egidius or Giles de Argentine was one 
of the most accomplished knights of the period He had served 
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in the wais of Henry of Luxemhuig with such high reputation 
that he 'was, in popular estimation, the third worthy of the age 
Those to whom fame assigned piecedence ovei him 'weie Heuiy 
of Luxemburg himself and Robert Biuce Aigentine had 
waned in Palestine, encountered thiice with the Saracens, 
and had slam •t'wm antagonists in each engagement — an easy 
matter, he said, for one Christian knight to slay tw o Pagan 
dogs His death corresponded wuth his high chaiactei With 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembioke, he was appointed to 
attend immediately upon the person of Edward II at Bannock 
burn When the day was utterly lost they forced the king 
from the field De Argentine saw the king safe from immediate 
dangei, and then took his leave of him “God he with you, 
sir,” he said, “ it is not my wont to fly ” So saying, he turned 
his horse, cued his war cry, plunged into the midst of the 
combatants, and was slam Baston, a rhyming monk who had 
been hi ought by Edward to celebrate his expected triumph, and 
who was compelled by the victors to compose a poem on his 
defeat, mentions with some feeling the death of Sir Giles de 
Argentine ’ 

45 cheer spirits, mood (as expressed by countenance) See 
Vocab 

55 For Somerled, see on 1 197 In his note on this passage 
Scott describes an old (Saxon or Irish) cup of black oak, iichl;} 
carved and ornamented with silver, ■whicli is still (as also the 
‘ fairy flag ’) one of the chief treasures at Dunvegan Castle The 
horn of Rone Moie (described by Di J ohnson and also by Boswell 
in his Tour) is a large drinking horn with a silvei rim As it 
seems that the old cup onh dates from 1493 instead of (as Scott 
believed) fiom 993, I omit that part of his very long note m 
which he speaks of its inscription 

‘A Hebridean dunking cup, of the most ancient and cuiious 
workmanship, has been long preserv ed in the Castle of Dunvegan, 
in Skye, the romantic seat of Mac Leod of Mac Leod, the chief 
of that ancient*and powerful clan The horn of Rone More, 
preseived in the same family, and recoi<?ecl by Di Johnson, is 
not to be compared with this piece of antiquity, which is one of 
the greatest curiosities in Scotland The following is a pretty 
accurate description of its shape and dimensions, but cannot, I 
fear, be perfectly understood without a di awing 

‘ This very curious piece of antiquity is nine inches and thiee 
quarters in inside depth, and ten and a half in height on the 
outside, the extreme measure over the lips being four inches and 
a half The cup is divided mtp two paits by a wrought ledge, 
beautifully ornamented, about three fourths of an mch in 
breadth Beneath this ledge the shape of the cup is rounded 
off, and termmates in a flat circle, like that of a tea cup , four 
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short feet support the whole Above the piojecting ledge the 
shape of the cup is ueaily square, piojecting out\\aid at the 
brim The cup is made of wood (oak to all appeal ance), but 
most curiously wrought and embossed with sihei woik, which 
projects from the vessel Theie are a nnmbei of legular pio 
jecting sockets, which appeal to ha\e been set w^th stones , two 
or three of them still hold pieces of coial, the lest aie empty 
At the foui cornel s of the projecting ledge, oi cornice, iie foui 
sockets, much laiger, piobably foi pebbles or piecious stones 
The woikmanship of the silver is extremely elegant, and appeals 
to have been highly gilded The ledge bum and legs of the cup 
are of silver The family tradition beais that it w^as the property 
of Neil Ghlune du, or Black knee But who this Neil was, no 
one pretends to say Aiound the edge of the cup is a legend, 
perfectly legible, in the Saxon black letter ’ 

69 The whole of tins section is a specimen of what in Scott s 
poetry sometimes comes dangeiously near melodiama or even 
burlesque 

78 wheel ‘an instrument of torture formerly used, the 
victim being fastened on it and his limbs broken by successive 
blows ’ {Diet ) 

86 your board Are we to infer that the Lord of Lorn 
had to supply the wedding feast m Eonald’s castle ’ 

90 Seneschal See Vocab Scott gives the following note 
‘The Sewer, to whom, rather than the Seneschal, the office of 
arranging the guests of an island chief appertained, was an officer 
of importance in the family of a Hebiidean chief — “ E^ ery farnity 
had commonly two stewards, which, in then language, were 
called Marischal Tach the fiist of these served always at home, 
and was obliged to be versed in the pedigree of all the tubes in 
the isles, and in the highlands of Scotland , foi it was his prov nice 
to assign every man at table his seat according to his quality , 
and this was done without one w ord speaking, only by drawing 
a scoTc *v f'h a white rod, which this Marischal -had in his hand, 
befoie the peison hS* was bid by him to sit down and this was 
necessaiy to prevent disordei and contention , and though the 
Marischal might someiil 2 ^®s be mistaken, the master of the family 
incurred no censuie by such an''#od'JJ® ^utj;his custom has been 
laid aside of late They had also cup beareis,"'^lio~ar\vT5^SjhJ^^ 
and earned the cup round the company, and he himself alwiys 
drank off the first di aught They had likewise puise masters, 
who kept their money Both these officers had an hereditary 
right to their office in writing, and each of them had a town and 
land for his service some of ^hose rights I ha\ e seen fairly 
written on good parchment ” — Martin’s Western Isles ’ 

96 gilded spurs See note on vi xxxv 
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99 For dais, canopy, and marshal, see Vocab 

118 Ferrand See i 92 Suiely also this passage — as a good 
many more— has some affinity to burlesque 

139 In his original manusciipt, as Lockhait tells us, Scott 
wiote , 

‘ Noi hide her form’s fan symmetry ’ 

This he altered, evidently in order to a\oid the repetition of 
‘ hide ’ The sense is ‘Nor could it hide ’ 

149 See Inti od ,p xxi n , and note to Scott’s and 

for Gai ricVs Chief see on \ 475 In the following note Scott 
gives further details ‘ It must be remembered by all ho ha\ e 
lead the Scottish history, that after he had slam Comyn at Duin 
fries, and asserted his right to the Scottish crown, Robeit Bruce 
was reduced to the greatest extremity by the English and their 
adherents He was ci owned at Scone by the general consent of 
the Scottish barons, but his authority enduied but a shoit time 
According to the phrase said to have been used by his wife, he 
was for that yeai “a summer king, but not a winter one ” On 
the 29th Maich, 1306, he was ciowned king at Scone Upon the 
19th June, in the same year, he was totally defeated at Meth\en, 
neai Peith, and his most important adherents, ■with few excep 
tions, were either executed or compelled to embrace the English 
interest, for safety of their lives and fortunes After this disaster 
his life was that of an outlaw rather than a candidate foi 
monarchy He separated himself from the females of his letinue, 
whom he sent for safety to the Castle of Kildrummie, in Aber 
deenshire, wheie they aftei wards became cipti\es to England 
From Aberdeenshiie Biuce retreated to the mountainous paits of 
Breadalbane, and approached the bordei s of Argyleshire There 
he was defeated by the Lord of Lorn, who had assumed arms 
against him m levenge of the death of his relative, John the Red 
Comyn Escaped from this peril, Bruce, with his few attendants, 
subsisted by hunting and fishing, until the weathei compelled" 
them to seek b^ter sustenance and shelter than the Highland 
mountains afforded With great difficult^ they crossed, from 
Rowaidennan probably, to the western banks of Lochlomond, 
paitly in a miserable boat, and partly by swimmmg The valiant 
and loyal Eail of Lennox, to whose teiiitories they had now 
found their way, w^elcomed them with tears, but w^as unable to 
assist them to make an effectual head The Lord of the Isles, 
then in possession of great part of Cantyre, received the fugitive 
monarch and future restorer of his country’s mdependence, in Ins 
Castle of Bunnaveity, m that district But treason, says Bar 
hour, was so geneial, that the king durst not abide there 
Accordingly, with the remnant of his followers, Bruce embarked 
for Rath Erin, or Raghrine, the Recina of Ptolemy, a small 
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island, lying almost opposite to the shores of Ballycastle, on the 
coast of Ii eland The islandeis at first fled fiom then new and 
armed guests, but upon some explanations submitted themseh es 
to Biuce’s sovereignty He lesided among them until tlie 
approach of spring [1307], wlien he again letuined to Scotland, 
with thedespeiate resolution toieconquei his kingdom, orpeiish 
in the attempt The progiess of his success, fiom its commence 
ment to its completion, forms the brighest period in Scottish 
history ’ 

164 bill and bow, ^ e billman and bowman 

180 ‘Robeit Biuce,’ says Scott, ‘ after his defeat at Meth 
ven, being hard pressed by the English, endeavoured, with the 
dispirited remnant of his followeis, to escape fiorn Bieadalbane 
and the mountains of Perthshiie into the Argyleshii e Highlands 
But he was encountered and lepulsed, after a veiy sei eie engage 
ment, by the Loid of Loin Bruce’s peisonal strength and 
courage were never displayed to greatei advantage than in this 
conflict There is a tradition in the family of the Mac Dougals 
of Lorn, that their chieftain engaged in personal battle with 
Bruce himself, while the latter was employed m piotectmg the 
retieat of his men that Mac Dougal was stiuck dowui by the 
king, whose stiength of body was equal to his vigour of mind, 
and would have been slain on the spot, had not two of Loin’s 
vassals, a father and son, whom tradition terms M‘Keoch, res 
cued him, by seizing the mantle of the monarch, and diagging 
him from above his adversary Biuce rid himself of these foes 
by tw 0 blows of his redoubted battle axe, but w as so closely 
pressed by the other followeis of Loin, that he w^as foiced to 
abandon the mantle, and broach which fastened it, clasped m the 
^ying grasp of the Mac Keoch’s A studded broach, said to 
have been that w Inch King Robert lost upon this occasion, was 
long presei ved in the family of Mac Dougal, and w as lost in a 
fire which consumed then temporary residence ’ 

— r(7'1i[s"Samr^ibwevei , by a recent annotator, that the Mac 
doiigalls still possess what they assert to be the^rigmal brooch — 
it having been stolen, and repurchased from a pawnbroker ’ 
Another ‘original brooch of Loin’ is said to be in the Biitish 
Museum, and to be appaiently of 16th centiny woikmanship 
Such Highland brooches are of silver, not of ‘ burning gold ’ 
Mai tin (in his WestP7 7i Ishb) describes one ‘ as bioad as any oidi 
nary pewter plate ’ 

184 tartan See on i 616 

193 Cf ‘the swart faery of the mine’ 436) In Noise 
and G-erman mythology dwaifs are the workers of metals and the 
guardians of subterranean treasures For swart ^ see Vocab 

205 The fight took place, it is said, at Dairy (the ‘king’s 
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field’), not far from Tyndiiim, at the head of Glen Dochart 
Bendourmsli, or Ben dhu Ciaig, is iii the neighbouihood 

212 ® The gallant Sii Tames, called the Good Lord Douglas, 
the most faithful and valiant of Biiice s adherents, was wounded 
at Dairy Sir Nigel, or Niel, Campbell "vvas also in that unfoi 
tunate skirmish jSe married Maijoiie, sister to llobeit Biuce ’ — 
Scott 

For further details see on ii 568, and vi 2^ 

214 ‘ Eveiy reader must recollect that the proximate cause of 
Bruce’s asserting his right to the ciown of Scotland was the 
death of John, called the Ked Comyn The causes of this act of 
violence, equally extiaordmary fiom the high lank both of the 
peipetrator and suflfeiei, and fiom the place where the slaughter 
was committed, are \ ariously related by the Scottish and English 
historians, and cannot now be ascertained The fact that they 
met at the high altar of the Minorites’ oi Gieyfiiais’ Church m 
Dumfries, that their difference broke out into high and 
insulting language, and that Biuce drew his dagger and stabbed 
Comvn, is certain Kuslimg to the door of the church, Biuce 
met two powerful barons, Kirkpatrick of Closeburn and James de 
Lindsay, who eagerly asked him what tidings “ Bad tidings,” 
answered Bruce, “1 doubt I have slam Comyn” “Doubtest 
thou^” said Kirkpatrick, “I make sicker” [t e sure) With 
these words, he and Lindsay lushed mto the church and 
despatched the wounded Comyn The Kirkpatricks of Closeburn 
assumed, in memory of this deed, a hand holding a daggei , wnth 
the memorable words, “ I ramie, siciei ” ’ — Scott 

216 Barendown and De la Haye ‘ aie enumerated ’ by Barbour 
among the small number of Biuce’s adherents who leinained in 
arms with him after the battle of Methven — Scotj 

221 brand See Vocab 

239 ‘ The character of the Highland bards seeing soon to ha\ e 
degenerated They seem to ha^e sunk mto contempt, asw^'cllas 
the orators, or i^ien of speech (^ e senaclii)^ with whose office that 
of family poet was often united ’ — Scott *The account given by 
Bruce, which differs from that gi\en hy Ferrand, is taken from 
Baiboui The details are related by Scott m a long note 

255 See on 1 44 

269 Three daggers See on 1 214 

280 Barcaldine on Loch Cieran, neai the mouth of Loch 
Linnhe 

281 Kinloch ADine Castle is at the head of Loch Allme, 
near Artoinish 

287 Surely one of the most banal lines ever penned by a poet 
who has given us so much that is really grand and beautiful 
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294 Tlie Macleods of Skye, as Scott tells us, and many othei 
Hebridean families, are of Scandinavian extraction For an 
account of the Macleods of Diinvegan Castle the student might 
refer to my notes on Boswell’s Tour to the. Hehiides Ihe name 
Toiqiiil contains the name of the god Thor See on 1 500 and 1 
512 

296 Bara, or Ban a the smallest and most southern of the 
Outei Hebrides For Thane see Vocab , and for Duart, etc , see 
map Clan Gillian is the Clan Maclean The Macdutfiths, or 
Maephees, aie (says Mi Mackenzie) the most ancient inhabitants 
of Colonsay See vi 842 

302 that = since th it 

320 m minstrel line, ^ e handed down from bard to bard, as 
the oft sung hght of the Centauis and the Lapithae (Hoiace, 
Carm i xmii ) 

326 still used as a noun See Introd stanza to iii , there 
the silence after the thunderclap is desciibed 

329 Sworder In 2 Hen F/ , iv i , ‘a Roman sworder and 
banditto slave murdered sweet Tully,’ the woid is used con 
temptuously Whethei Scott was thinking specially of any 
ancient statue of a wairioroi gladiator with ‘ blade advanced ’ 
I cannot say certainly not the celebrated ‘ dying gladiator (or 
Gaul) ’ , and most certainly not (as has been suggested) the effigy 
of a warrior which, as he tells us m his Diary, he saw in a church 
m Harris ‘with his hand on his two handed bioadsw^oid * The 
Perseus of Canova is the only well-known statue that seems at all 
to coriespond to the desciipiion, and m 1814, aftei Napoleon’s 
abdication, theie was naturally much interest taken in the statue 
which had been a ‘ consoler ’ to the Romans for the loss of the 
Apollo Belvedere 

330 Whethei the ‘ torch of life ’ has any special association, 
I do not know It seems here a \ery awkwaid expression 

340 See on ii 37 

343 Isabel is supposed to have been wuth her brother and 
Argentine at the Couir of Edwaid I (see Introd , p xix ), and to 
have dealt piizes at tournaments held at Woodstock and else 
where See iii 566 and iv 383 

354 Heie again is a passage about up to the level of a burlesque 
or comic opera 

396 martsrrs’ hay, on the east coast of Iona It is so called 
because the monks were here massacied by Noi semen m 806 a d 

397 Various stones are connec:^ed with St Columba One is 
‘ locally regarded as the coracle (petrified) in which he crossed to 
Iona ’ Another is still shown to the visitor as the saint’s pillow 
It IS said to have formerly stood by Ins giave 
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399 ‘In the Gaelic language at the piesent day Iona is 
familiarly called J, which means Island ’ — Duke oe Argyll Of 
Icolmlill (see on i 44) Dun F, the ‘Island Dune/ is the 
principal hill of Iona, 320 ft high 
401 A girth (cf qm th^ yard^ gm den^ etc ) is an inclosure, 
often, as heie, sacred enclosures, such as cemeteiies, monastery 
grounds, etc It is asserted that there were formeily 360 
crosses in Iona Two only now remain Scott represents them 
as prayer stations Cf v 137 
407 doom, verdict, sentence 
411 black stol’d See Vocab under •^tole 
422 seq For rood, amice, brand, ban, see Vocab 

449 Bruce was formally excommunicated m 1306, after his 
murder of the Bed Comyn The sentence was pi omulgated m 
St Paul’s Cathedral (Scott says, by the Archbishop of Yoik) 
It seems to have had but little effect m Scotland, and was 
repealed about 1328 

450 All editions read Yet well I grant The sense of well is 
not clear to me It seems equivalent to ‘ neveitheless,’ ‘ all the 
same ’ — possibly a Scotch use of the word Or should there be a 
pause after ‘Yet’’ Or is it a mispimt for ‘will’’ Or is 
it ‘ Yet I grant wholly ’ ’ 

457 Lorn is accusative 

461 See on 1 47 ‘It was anciently customary m the High 
lands to bring the bride to the house of the husband ’ — Scott 
The insulting expression used here by hei bi other evidently 
rankles m Edith’s mind, as she repeats it seven jears later (vi 
152) 

464 Clifford fell afterwards at Bannockburn, but Scott kills 
him off some seven yeais earlier at the (fictitious) capture of 
Turnberry Castle See on v 779 

476 bad reads somewhat awkwardly for Aas or hath, as it is 
oratio directa 

478 See Introd , p xviii , and on 1 566 Scott quotes from 
Stow’s Ghro 7 vchs a description of how Wallace was brought to 
London ‘ with great numbers of men and women wondering upon 
him,’ and how in the great hall of Westminstei he was ‘placed on 
the south bench, and crowned with laurel, for that he had said 
in times past that he ought to bear a crown m that hall,’ and 
how he was ‘appeached for a traitor’ and ‘headed and quar 
tered ’ There is considerable doubt as to how Wallace was 
captured ‘ That he was betrayed to the English, ’ says Scott, 
* IS indubitable, and popular fame charges Sir John Menteith 
with the indelible infamy But he was aU along a zealous 
favourer of the English interest, and was Governor of Dumbarton 
LI 
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Castle by commission from Edward I , and therefore could not 
be the friend and confidant of Wallace, as tiadition st ites him to 
be ’ Menteith seems to have cap tin ed Wallace through the 
treachery of some attendant called Jack Short 

481 ‘ When these lines were wiitten,’ says Scott, ‘ the author 
was remote from the means of correcting his indistinct lecollec 
tion concerning the individual fate of Biuce’s followeis aftei the 
battle of Methi en Hugh de la Haye, and Thomas Somerville of 
Lmtoun and Cowdally, ancestor of Lord Someiville, weie both 
made prisoners at that defeat, but neither was executed 

‘ Sir Nigel Bruce was the youngei bi other of Robeit, to whom 
he committed the charge of his wife and daughtei, Maijorie, and 
the defence of his strong castle of Kildrummie, near the head of 
the Don, in Abeideenshire Kildrummie long resisted the aims 
of the Earls of Lancaster and Hereford, until the magazine was 
treacherously burnt The gaiiison was then compelled to siii 
render at discretion, and Nigel Bruce, a youth remarkable for 
personal beauty, as well as for gallantry, fell into the hands of 
the unrelenting Edward He was tiled by a special commission 
at Berwick, w^as condemned, and executed 

‘Christopher Seatoun shared the same unfoitunate fate He 
also was distinguished by peisonal valour, and signalized himself 
in the fatal battle of Methven Robeit Bruce adventured his 
person m that battle like a knight of romance He dismounted 
Amyer de Valence, Earl of Pembioke, but was m his tuin dis 
mounted hy Sir Philip Mowbray In this enieigence Seatoun 
came to his aid, and remounted him Langtoft mentions, that 
in this battle the Scottish wore white surplices, or shuts, over 
their armour, that those of rank might not be known In this 
mannei both Bruce and Seaton escaped But the latter was 
afterwards betrayed to the English There was some 
peculiarity respecting his punishment, because, according to 
Matthew of Westminster, he was considered not as a Scottish 
subject, but an Englishman He was therefore taken to Diim 
fries, where he wa^ tried, condemned, and ^ecuted, for the 
murder of a soldier slam by him His brother, John de Seton, 
had the same fate at Newcastle, both were considered as accom 
plices m the slaughter of Comyn, but in what manner they were 
particularly accessory to that deed does not appear 

* The fate of Sir Simon Frazer, or Frizel, ancestor of tlie family 
of Lovat, IS dwelt upon at great length, and with savage exulta- 
tion, by the English historians This knight, who was renowned 
for personal gallantry, and high deeds of chivalry, was also made 
prisoner, after a gallant defence, m the battle of Methven ’ 

Scott quotes hereupon from a ballad and an old chronicle W’’hich 
gi\e all the revolting details of Frazer’s execution As to other 
victims, see In trod , p xx , footnote 4 
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489 On the ensign of Edward I there were three leopards 
(gold on red) Before Henry II (as may he seen in illustrated 
histones) the Norman arms had ttoo leopards The third was 
added to represent the additional French territorities which 
Henry 11 acquired Eioissart says that Richaid II , on going to 
Ireland, gave nip the arms of England, ‘leopards and fleurs- 
de lys quarterly,’ and adopted those of Edward the Confessor (a 
cross and birds) The leopards seem very early to have assumed 
a decidedly leonine pose and expression 

491 ‘John de Strathhogie, Earl of Athole, had attempted to 
escape out of the kingdom, but a storm cast him upon the coast, 
when he was taken, sent to London, and executed, with circum 
stances of great barbarity, being first half strangled, then let 
down from the gallows while yet alive, barbarously dismembered, 
and his body burnt It may surprise the reader to learn, that 
this was a mitigated punishment , for in lespect that his mother 
was a granddaughter of King John, he was not drawn on a 
sledge to execution, “ that point was forgiven,” and he made the 
passage on horseback Matthew of Westminster tells us that 
King Edward, then extremely ill, received great ease from the 
news that his relative was apprehended “ Quo audito^ Hex 
Anglice^ etsi gravissimo morbo tunc languereti hiius tamcn tulit 
dolorem ” To this singular expression the text alludes —Scott 

‘ Edward,’ says Fraser Tytler, ‘on hearing of his being taken, 
although he lay grievously sick, expressed great exultation, and 
while some interceded for Athol on account of the royal blood 
which flowed in his veins, swore that his only distinction should 
be a higher gallows than his fellow traitors Nor was this an 
empty threat He was earned to London and hanged upon a 
gallows fifty feet high ’ 

494 ‘This alludes,’ says Scott, ‘to a passage in Barbour 
singularly expressive of the \ indictive spirit of Edward I The 
prisoners taken at the Castle of Kildrummie had surrendered upon 
condition that they should be at King Edward’s disposal The 
new s arm ed when he was in his mortal sickness at Burgh upon 
Sands ’ In the lines quoted from Barbolr when the kmg was 
asked what was to be done with the pnsoneis, 

‘ Then look’d he angryly them to , 

He said grinning Hanqis and di awts ’ ’ 

500 See 1 294 Of the Macleods and other Hebridean families 
Scott says that ‘some were later, or imperfect, converts to 
Christianity ’ Woden^ Wotan, or Odin, was the Zeus of northern 
mythology (N B — Woden’s day, and Thursday = 

Thor’s day ) 

506 Randolph From Scott’s note to vi 25, it seems that 
Randolph at this period was really m the English interest 
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525 canons rules, or laws, of the Chuich See Vocab 

526 AnathSma, lit something placed in a temple as a votiv e 
gift (in a good sense it is lather anathema) , hence something 
‘ devoted ’ or ‘ accuised ’ , also the act of cursing or excommuni 
eating See on 1 449 

534 9eg For ban, scutcheon, hearse, meed, see Vocab 

543 4 doom Rome For the pionimciation, cf Jul Caes , i 
11 , * Now IS it Rome indeed and room enough * 

552 See on ii 314 

564 cope and stole See Vocab 

568 ‘ Bruce,’ says Scott, ‘ uniformly professed, and probably 
felt, compunction for having violated the sanctuary of the chmch 
by the slaughter of Comyn, and finally, m hi& last hours, m 
testimony of his faith, penitence, and zeal, he requested James, 
Lord Douglas, to carry his heart to Jerusalem, to be there 
deposited in the Holy Sepulchre ’ Lord Douglas ne\ er reached 
Palestine He as killed in Spam, where he took sei vice with 
the King of Castile against the Moors In the description of 
Melrose Abbey in Black’s Guide it is said that ‘ the heart of King 
Robert the Bruce was deposited here, after the heroic though un 
successful attempt made by Lord Douglas to carry it to the Holy 
Land ’ 

576 shnft, A S serif t, G-erm Schn/tf is borrowed from the 
Lat sciiptus, written It really means ‘a writing’, hence a 
written formal confession 


578 The following passage describing the abbot’s involuntary 
blessing is praised by contemporary reviewers as ‘ transcendant,’ 
and as * perhaps excelling any single part of any other of Mr 
Scott’s compositions ’ It certainly has power of a ceitain kind, 
but will be probably regarded by most readers as a little too 
melodramatic The Abbot gives Bruce the Norman ‘ de ’ The 
family was of Norman extraction 

593 See Numherb xxiii , xxiv 

T 

595 ‘The Archdeacon of Aberdeen (Barbour),’ says Scott, 
‘ instead of the abbot of this tale, introduces an Irish Pythoness 
(prophetess), who not only predicted his good fortune as he left 
the Island of Rachrin, but sent hei two sons along with him ’ 

609 Thrice vanquish’d If this is meant literally, I suppose it 
refers to Methven, Tvndrum (ii 205), and some other of the 
various frays that took place at the same period 


611 ‘This,’ says Scott, ‘is not metaphorical The echoes of 
Scotland did actually 


“ Rmg 

With the bloodhounds that bayed for her fugitive king ” 
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* A very curious and romantic tale is told by Baibour upon this 
subject, which may be abridged as follows 

* When Bruce had again got footing m Scotland in the spring 
of 1306 (1307’) he continued to be m a very weak and precarious 
condition, gaming, indeed, occasional advantages, but obliged to 
fly before his demies whenever they assembled in force Upon 
one occasion, while he was lying with a small party m the wilds 
of Cumnock, in Ayrshire, Aymei de Valence, Eail of Penibioke, 
with his inveterate foe, John of Lorn, came against him suddenly 
with eight hundred Highlanders, beside a large body of men at 
arms They brought with them a slough dog, or bloodhound, 
which, some say, had been once a favourite with the Bruce him 
self, and therefore was least likely to lose the trace 

‘ Bruce, whose force was under four hundred men, continued to 
make head against the cavalry, till the men of Lorn had nearly 
cut off his retreat Perceiving the danger of his situation, he 
acted as the celebrated and ill requited Mina is said to hai e done 
in similar circumstances He divided his force into three parts, 
appointed a place of rendez\ ous, and commanded them to retreat 
by diffeient routes *But when John of Lorn arrived at the spot 
where they divided, he caused the hound to be put upon the 
trace, which immediately directed him to the pursuit of that 
party which Bruce headed This, therefore, Lorn pursued with 
his whole force, paying no attention to the otheis The king 
again subdivided his small body mto three parts, and with the 
same result, for the pursuers attached themselves exclusively to 
that which he led m person He then caused his follow ers to 
disperse, and retained only his foster brother in his company 
The slough dog followed the trace, and, neglecting the others, 
attached himself and his attendants to pursuit of the king Loin 
became convinced that his enemy was nearly in his power, and 
detached five of his most active attendanis to follow him, and 
interrupt his flight They did so with all the agility of 
mountaineers “ What aid wilt thou make’” said Bruce to his 
single attendanj^ when he saw the five men gam ground on him 
‘‘The best I can,” replied his foster br^thei “Then,” said 
Bruce, “ here I make my stand ” The five pursuers came up 
fast The king took three to himself, leaving the other two to 
his foster brother He slew the first who encountered him , but 
observing his foster brother hard pressed, he sprung to his assist- 
ance, and despatched one of his assailants Leaving him to deal 
with the survivor, he returned upon the other two, both of whom 
he slew before his foster brother had despatched his single 
antagonist When this hard encounter was over, w itli a courtesy, 
which m the whole work mark^Bruce’s chaiacter, he thanked his 
foster brother for his aid “It likes you to say so,” answered 
his follower , “but you yourself slew four of the five ” “ True,” 
said the kmg, “but only because I had better opportunity than 
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you They were not apprehensive of me when they saw me 
encounter thiee, so I had a moment’s time to spring to th^ xid, 
and to return equally unexpectedly upon my own opponents ” 

*In the meantime Lorn’s party approached rapidly, and the 
king and his foster brothei betook themsehes to a neighboiumg 
wood Here they sat down, for Bruce was exhausted with 
fatigue, until the cry of the slough hound came so near that his 
foster brother entreated Bruce to provide foi hib safety by 
retreating further “I have heaid,” answered the king, “that 
whosoevei will wade a bow shot length down a running stream, 
shall make the slough hound lose scent Let us try the expeii 
ment, for were yon devilish hound silenced, I should caie little 
for the rest ” 

‘ Lorn in the meanw hile advanced, and found the bodies of his 
slam vassals, over whom he made his moan, and thi eatened the 
most deadly vengeance Then he followed the hound to the side 
of the brook, down which the king had waded a great way 
Here the hound was at fault, and John of Lorn, aftei long 
attempting m vain to recover Bruce’s trace, relinquished the 
pursuit 

* “Others,” says Barbour, “affirm that upon this occasion the 
king’s life was saved by an excellent archer who accompanied 
him, and who perceiving they would be finally taken by means 
of the bloodhound, hid nimself in a thicket, and shot him with 
an airow In which way,” adds the metrical biographer, “ tins 
escape happened I am uncertain, but at that brook the king 
escaped from his pursuers ” ’ 


Canto III 

3 Of II 326 

20 seq For oriel, rede, wreak, dungeon, meed, and mood, 
see Vocab 

65 pirate a sorb of peison, remaiks Scott, common at that 
time m the Isles 

76 impotent of ire', i e ‘not master of his ire’ (a Latin con 
struction) Impotent is in apposition to the genitive case Lorn^s 
— a very questionable construction in English 
94 For Argentine’s death see vi 819 seq 

For a gage m the helmet, cf Henry F , iv i 
132 For beads, see Vocab Ave= Ave Maria, ‘ Hail Mary » ’ 
134 wont The old verb to wone means {e q in Chaucei ) to 
dwell , hence to be accustomed tp a place Speiisei uses to won, 
to be accustomed (Cf Milton’s ‘ as others use ’ In German 
wohnen is ‘ to dwell,’ but qewohnt is ‘ accustomed ’) 

146 falchion See Vocab 
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163 See Intiod , p xvni , footnote Scott says 'I have 
followed the vulgar and inaccurate tradition that Bruce fought 
against Wallace, and the array of Scotland, at the fatal battle of 
Falkiik The story, which seems to have no better authority 
than that of Blind Harry’ (m his metrical account of Wallace 
written about ^1460) ‘bears, that having made much slaughter 
during the engagement, he sat down to dine with the conqueiors 
without washing the filthy witness from his hands 

“ Fasting he was, and had been m great need, 

Blooded were all his weapons and his weed , 
Southeron loids scorned him in teims rude. 

And said. Behold yon Scot eats his own blood 

“ Then rued he sore, for reason bad be knowm. 

That blood and land alike should be his own 
With them he long was, ere he got away, 

But contrair Scots he fought not fiom that day ” 

The account given by most of our historians, of the conversation 
between Bruce and Wallace over the Carron river, is equally 
apocrvphal There is full evidence that Biuce was not at that 
time on the English side, nor piesent at the battle of Falkirk , 
nay, that he acted as a guardian of Scotland, along with John 
Comyn, in the name of Baliol, and in opposition to the English 
He was the grandson of the competitor, with whom he has been 
sometimes confounded ’ 

178 burly fare grand feastings 

179 Clifford (II 464) was given estates of Bruce in England 
Durham), but was not at Turnbeny Castle See on v 779 

205 Sleate, or Slate, is the southernmost peninsula of Skye, 
in which lies Armadale, the seat of that Sir Alex Macdonald, 
visited by Johnson and Boswell Lord Macdonald is now the 
great laird of these parts 

224 wtnged refers, says Mr Mackenzie, to the usual deriva 
tion of the name from the Gaelic sqiath, ‘ a wmg ’ (pronounced 
Skey) suggesteTl by its shape Anothe;;^ and more probable 
derivation (he adds) is from Scand 'cloud,* whence the 
familiar £Jilf'an SUanach, * the misty island * Cf n 295 

237 Coolin See on 1 341 

246 See map Stratlmardill is an old form of Strathaird, or 
Strath Dunskye is Dunscaith (iv 161), a small fortified place 
on Loch Eisord (Eishort) The following long but interesting 
quotation from his Diary is given by Scott 

‘ The estern coast of Sky is highly lomantic, and at the same 
time displays a richness of vegetation in the lower giounds to 
which we have hitherto been strangers We passed three salt 
water lochs or deep embayments, called Loch Bracadale, Loch 
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Emort, and Loch (Brittle’), and about 11 o’clock opened Loch 
Slavig We were now undei the western termination of the 
high iidge of mountains called Ouillen, or Quillm, or Coolin, 
whose weather beaten and seirated peaks we had admiied at a 
distance from Dun vegan They sunk here upon the sea, but 
with the same bold and peremptory aspect whic)i their distant 
appearance indicated They appeared to consist of precipitous 
sheets of naked rock, down which the torrents were leaping in a 
hundred lines of foam The tops of the ridge, apparently m 
accessible to human foot, weie rent and split into the most 
tremendous pinnacles Towards the base of these bare and 
precipitous ciags the ground, enriched by the soil washed down 
from them, is compaiatively verdant and pioductive Where 
we passed within the small isle of Soa, we entered Loch Slavig, 
under the shoulder of one of these grisly mountains, and observed 
that the opposite side of the loch was of a milder character, the 
mountains being softened down into steep green declivities 
From the bottom of the bay advanced a headland of high rocks, 
which divided its depth into two recesses, from each of which a 
brook issued Here it had been intimated to us we would find 
some romantic scenery , but we were uncertain up which inlet 
we should pioceed in search of it We chose, against our better 
judgment, the southerly dip of the bay, where we saw a house 
which might afford us information We found, upon enquiry, 
that theie is a lake adjoining to each branch of the bay , and 
walked a couple of miles to see that near the farm house, merely 
because the honest highlandei seemed jealous of the hoiioui of 
his own loch, though we were speedily convinced it was not that 
which we were recommended to examine It had no particular 
meiit, excepting from its neighbourhood to a \ery high cliff, or 
precipitous mountain, otheiwise the sheet of watei had nothing 
differing from any ordinary low country lake We returned and 
re embaiked m out boat, for our guide shook his head at our 
proposal to climb over the peninsula, or locky headland whjch 
divided the two lakes In rowing round the headland, we were 
surprised at the infinite number of sea fowl, then busy appaiently 
wnth a shoal of fish ^ 

* Arrived at the depth of the bay, we found that the discharge 
from this second lake forms a sort of w'^aterfall, or rather a lapid 
stream, which rushes down to the sea with great fury and 
precipitation Round this place were assembled hundreds of 
trouts and salmon, struggling to get up into the fresh water 
with a net we might have had twentj^ salmon at a haul , and a 
sailor, with no better hook than a crooked pm, caught a dish of 
trouts during our absence Advancing up this huddling and 
riotous brook, we found ourselves in a most extraordinary scene , 
we lost sight of the sea almost immediately after we had climbed 
over a low ridge of crags, and were surrounded by mountains of 
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naked rock, of the boldest and most precipitous character The 
ground on which -we walked was the margin of a lake, which 
seemed to have sustained the constant ra\age of torrents from 
these rude neighbouis The shores consisted of huge strata of 
naked granite, here and there intermixed with bogs and heaps of 
gravel and sand piled in the empty watei courses Vegetation 
there was little or none , and the mountains rose so peipeiidicu 
larly from the water edge, that Borrowdale, or even Glencoe, is 
a jest to them We pioceeded a mile and a half up this deep, 
dark, and solitary lake, which was about two miles long, half a 
mile broad, and is, as we learned, of extreme depth The murky 
\apours which enveloped the mountain ridges, obliged us by 
assuming a thousand varied shapes, changing their drapeiy into 
all sorts of forms, and sometimes clearing off altogethei It is 
true, the mist made us pay the penalty hy some heavy and 
downright showers, from the frequency of which a Highland 
hoy, whom we brought from the faim, told us the lake was 
popularly called the Water kettle The proper name is Loch 
Corriskin (or Coriiisk) from the deep come, or hollow, in the 
mountains of Cuillm, which affords the basin for this wondeiful 
sheet of water It is as exquisite a savage scene as Loch 
Katrine is a scene of romantic beauty After ha\ mg peneti ated 
so far as distinctly to observe the termination of the lake under 
an immense precipice, which rises abiuptly from the watei, we 
leturned, and often stopped to admire the ravages which stoims 
must ha\ e made m these recesses, where all human witnesses 
were diiven to places of more shelter and security Stones, or 
rather large masses and fragments of locks of a composite kind 
perfectly diffeient from the stiata of the lake, were scatteied 
upon the hare rocky beach, in the strangest and most precarious 
situations, as if abandoned by the torrents which had borne 
them down from abo-\e Some lay loose and totteiing upon the 
ledges of the natural rock, with so little security, that the 
slightest push moved them, though their weight might exceed 
many tons These detached rocks, or stones, were chiefly 'what 
is called plumf>uddmg stones The har^ rocks, which formed 
the shore of the lakes, were a species of granite The opposite 
side of the lake seemed quite pathless and inaccessible, as a huge 
mountain, one of the detached ridges of the Cuillm hills, sinks 
m a profound and perpendicular precipice down to the water 
On the left hand side, which we traversed, rose a higher and 
equally inaccessible mountain, the top of which strongly 
resembled the shiveied crater of an exhausted volcano I never 
saw a spot in which there was less appeal ance of vegetation of 
any kind The eye rested oiv nothing but barren and naked 
crags, and the rocks on which we walked by the side of the loch 
weie as bare as the pavements of Cheapside There are one or 
two small islets m the loch, which seem to bear juniper, or some 
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such low bushy shrub Upon the whole, though I have seen 
many scenes of more extensive desolation, I never witnessed any 
in which it pressed moie deeply upon the eye and the heart than 
at Loch Coinskin , at the same time that its grandeur elevated 
and ledeeined it fiom the wild and dieary chaiacter of utter 
barrenness ’ 

271 Clombe Cf ‘Till clombe the homed moon ’ 

Manila ) For halidom, see Vocab 

289 seg A Benmore, or ‘ big mountain,’ is to be found in Mull 
and other parts of Scotland, but Scott piobably means the Ben 
moie par excellence in S W Perthshire, about 3500 feet high 
Glencioe leads from Lochlong head to the head of Loch Fyne 
Ben Cruachan is to the E of Loch Eti\ e in Aigyleshire 

294 Lockhart’s note on this passage is intei estmg, seeing that 
his ‘ Mr Turner ’ (whose illustrations of Scott’s poems aie to be 
found m Messrs Black’s editions) is now held to be one of 
the greatest of landscape pamteis ‘ If the opinion,’ says Lock 
hart, ‘of Mr Turner be worth anything, “no words could have 
given a truer picture of this, one of the wildest of Nature’s land 
scapes ” Mr Turner adds, however, that he dissents in one 
particular but foi one or two tufts of grass he must have broken 
his neck, having slipped when trying to attain the best position 
for taking the view ’ 

315 ‘Loggaus, or ‘rockmg stones,’ aie geneially eiiatic 
blocks that ha\ e been deposited ‘ chance poised and balanced ’ by 
glaciers In other oases huge blocks aie found delicately poised 
on the lofty spires foimed by the washing aw^ay of the soil, as 
with the wonderful ‘ pyramides ’ in the valley of Evolena, 
Switzerland 

342 Ouchullin was the Achilles of old lush hero epics The 
Coolins, or Cuilhns, of Skye have probably no connexion with 
him Some connect the name with an old Gaelic hero, Culann 

351 2 By ‘ Torquil’s Maids ’ Scott means ‘ MacJ^od’s Maidens,’ 
which are known to all who have crossed from Oban to Dun 
vegan They are three ‘columnal rocks,’ as Boswell calls them, 
rising abruptly out of the sea close to the W coast of Skye 
Anyone who knows ‘ Rone’s Nurse ’ will smile at Scott’s exag 
geration It is a \ ery unassuming little w aterfall of about 20 
feet, close to Dun vegan Castle, called so because Rone More — 
the ‘ Great Rone,’ a forbear of the present Macleods, knighted by 
James VI — used to be lulled to sleep by its sound 

354 Corryvrekin, Cornevrerlan, properly Come breachan, 
means the ‘ foam flecked cauldron, or whirlpool ’ {Breachdan, 
‘speckled’ or ‘ vancolouied,’ is the Gael foi a taitan ) It is a 
narrow strait between Jura and the island Scorba, wheie the tide 
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rushes lu at 18 knots an hour and forms dangerous currents The 
spray thrown up in stormy weathei m Corrievreckan is called the 
Hag’s Hood ’ Cf iv 290 

360 Critics object to Scott^s morahsings Ruskm, who praises 
him foi not indulging in the ‘pathetic fallacy,’ allows that he 
sometimes gives us moralisings ‘ for the most pait shallow, partly 
insincere, and— as far as sincere — sorrowful ’ But m the third 
canto of Ghilde Haiold^ which appeared m 1816, Byron paid 
Scott the fidtteiy of using the mam idea of this passage The 
stanza (45) is quoted by Lockhait and other editors 

400 ‘ The story, ’ says Scott, ‘ of Bruce’s meeting the banditti 
IS copied from a striking incident in the monarch’s history, told 
by Barbour It is the sequel to the adventure of the bloodhound, 
narrated m a former note ’ (ii 611) The quotation from Barbour 
is too long to reproduce here It relates how the king and his 
foster brother, having escaped from their pursuers, met three 
men who said they were seeking Biuce He offers to guide 
them They leach a cottage, where, during the night, they 
attack and kill his foster brother, but are all three slam by the 
king 

405 seq' For brogue, trews, plaid, caitiff, see Vocab Mi Mac 
kenzie tells us that m Bruce’s day the kilt and plaid, as worn 
now, did not exist The old dress w as a yellow shirt, a plaid, 
hose (sometimes), and brogues Bonnets w ere rare, and the lowest 
class often wore jackets of deer oi goat skin 

427 fallow SeeVocab 

441 St George’s cross is the upright red cross on a white 
ground which in the ‘ Union Jack ’ is combined with the saltire 
of St Andrew (white on blue) and the saltire of St Patrick (red 
on white) See iv 321, v 777 St George of Cappadocia (says 
Mr Jameson) was chosen by Richard I as his patron saint when 
in Palestine, and since that time has been the patron samt of 
England For blazon see Vocab 

484 For rote and viol see Vocab 

492 A crone evidently Morag — for the leadei will have 
recognised the ‘ slender boy ’ in ‘ masquers’ quamt attire ’ (v 582) 
and close cropped dark hair (cf vi 45) 

497 Cf ‘ Him listed ease his battle steed ’ {Manmon, i 108) 

566 selle See Vocab Placed seems to be in apposition to 
him — a lather questionable construction (cf 1 76) If not, we 
must take ^elle as the seat or dais of the ladies who distributed 
the prizes See on ii 343 and*cf iv 308 

588 roses This seems to be an anachronism For Scotland’s 
Cross see on 1 441 
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600 The following description is highly, and justly, praised 
by critics * Young Allan’s turn to watch comes last, which gives 
the poet the opportunity of marking in the most natural and 
happy manner that insensible transition from the reality of 
waking thoughts to the fanciful visions of slumber which so 
blends the confines of these separate states as ^o deceive and 
sport With the efforts even of detei mined vigilance ’ {BuHsh 
6V^^^c, Feb 1815) 

613 The boy is thinking of how at the present time (it being 
Easter tide) the Easter festivities aie being spent at his home 
Dan (like Don, a short form of Lat domimus) was a title applied 
especially to monks, but also to other persons (as ‘ Dan Arcite ’ in 
Chaucer) Dan Joseph must, I think, be St Joseph, whose fbte 
is on March 19th, and by his ‘lengthened mass’ is probably meant 
that his f^te was followed by several holidays 

617 twilight flake is an unusual expression It may mean 
the first thin film of light spreading over the dark water , but 
from I 460, and Spenser’s ‘flake of lightning,’ it is more pio 
bably the first (jUnt of the waves 

630 Strathaird, see 1 246 The Spar Cave, says Black’s 

Qmde, recedes foi some 160 ft into the solid rock ‘It is 
rather disappointing, whatever beauties were discernible m the 
days of Sir Walter Scott The encrusted frostwork and stalac 
tites have mostly disappeaied ’ Scott gives an enthusiastic 
desciiption m his Diary, of which the following extract may 
suffice ‘ Imagination can hardly conceive anything more 
beautiful than the extraordinary grotto discovered not many 
years since upon the estate of Alexander Mac Allister, Esq , of 
Strathaird The fiist entrance to this celebrated cave is rude 
and unpromising , but the light of the torches with which wo 
were provided was soon reflected from the roof, flooi, and walls, 
which seem as if they weie sheeted with marble, paitly smooth, 
partly rough with frostwork and rustic ornaments, and partly 
seeming to be wrought into statuary The floor forms a steep 
and difficult ascent, an^ might be fancifully comj^ared to a sheet 
of water, which, while ht rushed whitening and foaming down a 
declivity, had been suddenly arrested and consolidated by the 
spell of an enchanter Upon attaining the summit of this ascent, 
the ca\e opens into a splendid gallery, adorned with the most 
dazzling crystallizations, and finally descends with rapidity to 
the brink of a pool, of the most limpid water, about four or five 
yards broad There opens beyond this pool a portal arch, formed 
by two columns of white spar, with beautiful chasing upon the 
sides, which promises a contmuation of the ca\e The pool, on 
the brmk of which we stood, surrounded by the most fanciful 
mouldings, in a substance resembling white marble, and distin 
guished by the depth and purity of its waters, might have been 
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the bathing grotto of a naiad The gioups of combined figures 
projecting, or embossed, by which the pool is surrounded, aie 
exquisitely elegant and fanciful A statuary might catch 
beautiful hints from the singulai and romantic disposition of 
those stalactites ’ 

688 Cormac ©oil See 1 62 and v 585 
714 wroke •wreaked, avenged See Vocab 

721 Donagaile In describing his passage through the Sound 
of Mull, Scott says ‘ Past the rums of a small fortalice called 
Donagaile, situated as usually on a precipice overhanging the 
sea’ (on the shore of Morven) 

732 See on 1 358 


Canto IV 

2 Caledon Of Lady of the Lale^ i 10 ‘In ancient 
Caledon ’ The word is perhaps Celtic, meaning wooded 
lands 

21 There are seveial lochs m connexion with Loch Rannoch 
in N W Perthshire Rannoch Muii (Moor) is a dreary plateau 
Glencoe^ by Loch LeMn (an estuaiy m Loch Linnlie), is well 
known for the massacre of the Maclans, a branch of the 
Macdonald clan, m 1692 

24 Loch Enbol on the north coast of Sutheilandblnre 

42 Lennox The estates of Malcolm, Eail of Lennox (to the 
E of Loch Lomond), had been given by Edward I to Sir John 
Menteith (see on ii 478) Lennox was one of the few who 
remained faithful to Bruce, and received him after the rout at 
Methven 

45 Teviotdale is in Roxbiughshire Walter (or some say 
James), ‘the Stewart’ (incestor of the Stuaits), was at this time 
m exile (see on 287) He and Douglas afterwaids commanded 
the centre of the Scotch army at Bxnnocitburn For Douglas, 
see on vi 23 and ii 568 

48 51 Poi Brodick Bay and Cairick Strand, see Canto v 

55 In reality Edward I died some 3 months later See 
Introd , p x\i n 

64 ‘The generosity,’ says Scott, ‘which does justice to the 
character of an enemy often marks Bruce’s sentiments, as re 
coided by the faithful Baibour ^ He cites a case where Bruce 
speaks of three of his followers who had been hired to assassinate 
him, and •whom he killed m self defence, as ‘worthy men all 
three, had they not been full of treason ’ 
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73 The Archbishop of Canterbury had a palace at Croydon, 
and possibly this made Scott choose the expression , but a friend 
suggests that probably Croydon is a slip for Croyland (or Giow 
land)y the celebiated centre of monastic life in the English fen 
country 

78 Scott has the following long but interesting note Compare 
Introd , p XXI 

‘In 1307, Edwaid, though exhausted by a long and wasting 
malady, put himself at the head of the array destmed to 
destroy him utteily This was, perhaps, partly in consequence 
of a vow which he had taken upon him, with all the pomp of 
chivalry, upon the day in which he dubbed his son a knight, for 
which see a subsequent note But even his spirit of vengeance 
was unable to restore his exhausted strength He reached 
Burgh upon Sands, a petty village of Cumberland, on the shores 
of the Solway Firth, and there, July 6, 1307, expired in sight of 
the detested and devoted country of Scotland His dying 
injunctions to his son required him to continue the Scottish 
war, and never to recall Gaveston Edwaid II disobeyed both 
charges Yet more to mark his animosity, the dying monarch 
ordered his bones to be earned with the invading army Frois 
sart, who probably had the authority of eyewitnesses, has given 
us the following account of this remarkable charge 

‘“In the said forest, the old King Robeit of Scotland dyd 
kepe hymselfe, whan Kyng Edward the Fyrst conqueied nygh all 
Scotland , for he was so often chased, that none durst loge him 
m castell, nor fortresse, foi feare of the said Kyng 

‘ “ And evei whan the King was returned into Ingland, than he 
would gather together agayn his people, and conquere townes, 
castells, and foi tresses, luste to Berwick, some by battle, and 
some by fair speech and love , and when the said King Edwaid 
heard thereof, than would he assemble his power, and wyn the 
realme of Scotland again , thus the chance w ent between these 
two foresaid Kings It was shewed me, how that this Kmg 
Robert wan and lost his realme v times So this continued till 
the said King Edward died at Berwick and when he saw that 
he should die, he called before him his eldest son, who was Kmg 
after him and there, before all the barones, he caused him to 
swear, that as soon as he were dead, that he should take his 
body, and boyle it in a cauldron, till the flesh departed clean 
horn the bones, and than to bury the flesh, and keep still the 
bones , and that as often as the Scotts should rebell against him, 
he should assemble the people agamst them, and cary with him 
the bones of his father , foi he believed veiily, that if they had 
his bones with them, that the ^Scotts should nevei attain any 
victory against them The which thing was not accomplished, 
for when the King died his son carried him to London — Bee- 
NEEs’ Feoissart’s OhromcU^ London, 1812, pp 39, 40 
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‘ Edward’s commands weie not obeyed, for he was interred in 
Westminster Abbe>, with the appropriate msciiption 

‘Edu^kdus Primus Scoiorum M4lleus hic lsi 
Pactum 8erv4 ” ^ 

‘Yet some %teps seem to have been taken towards rendering 
his body capable of occasional transportation, for it was ex 
quisitely embalmed, as was ascei tamed when his tomb was 
opened some years ago Edw ird 11 judged wisely m not cany 
mg the dead bod'v of his father into Scotland, since he would not 
obey his living counsels ’ 

84 lair See Vocab 

93 Compare the execrations poured on the ‘fust Edward ’ by 
Gray’s Bard Certainly the ‘luthless king’ was not a foe to be 
respected, but surely Edwaid Biuce’s passionate words might 
have satisfied w-hat an editor well calls the ‘ ferocious patriotism ’ 
of Jeffiey and other such ciitics, who abused Scott as loundly as 
if he had been a pro Boei for following in the footsteps of Homer 
and not representing cdl his heroes as inspned with that 
‘animosity towaids England, and that exultation over her defeat 
which must have animated all Scotland at the period to which he 
refers, and which ought consequently to ha’ e been the ruling 
passion of his poem^ ‘Mr Scott,’ Jefliey adds, ‘not only 
dwells fondly on the \ alour and generosity of the invaders, but 
actually makes an elaborate apology to the English for ha\ mg 
ventured to select for his theme a story which records their 
disasters’ Another wiitei {m the C'iifKol Rei^exi), quoted by 
Lockhart, says ‘Biuce was unquestionahly of a temper never 
surpassed lor its humanity, munificence, and nobleness (*) , yet, 
to represent him feeling an instant’s compassion for the sudden 
fate of a miscreant like this, is, we are compelled to say, so un 
natural a violation of truth and decency, not to say patriotism, 
that we aie leally astonished that the author could have con 
ceived the idea, much more that he could sufler his pen to record 
It This wret^ed abasement on the p xrt of The Bruce is fui ther 
heightened by the king’s half reprehensi<vi of Prince Edwaid’s 
noble ind stem expiession of undying hatied against his country’s 
spoilei and his family’s assassin ’ 

104 De la Haye See on ii 481 This is the son See 1 490 

105 Sir Robert Boyd, ancestor of the Eails of Kilmarnock, was 
one of Biuce’s staunchest adheients 

114 16 The long chain formed by the 200 islands (N and S 
Uist among them) of the Outer Hebrides goes by the name ‘ Long 

1 Bd.vsaa d, the Fit st, the Hammer of the Scots^ %s here Keep Fm ih The last 
words were Edward s motto MaUene is evidently borrowed from Charles 
Martel, ‘ Hammer of the Saracens 
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Ifeland ’ The Minch parts it from the rnainUnd and the Inner 
Hebrides 

132 5 coronach, pibroch See V ocab 

136 Donagaale tii 721 

147 Ben na darch, or Bemn Darg Red mountain ’), is by 
Loch Slapin 

161 Dunscaith See on iii 246 Cavilgarnagh, or Calligarry, 
IS a headland on the S E coast of Sleat 

187 See ii 298 ‘ The little island of Ganna, or Cannay,* says 

Scott, * adjoins to those of Rum and Muick In a pretty bay 
opening towards the east there is a lofty and slender rock 
detached from the shore Upon the summit are the ruins of a 
very small tov\ er, scarcely accessible by a steep and precipitous 
path Here it is said one of the kings, or Lord of the Isles, con 
tined a beautiful lady, of whom he was jealous The ruins are 
of course haunted by her restless spnit, and many romantic 
stones are told by the aged people of the island concerning her 
fate m life, and her appearances after death ’ 

217 Bonin an old name for Rum, ‘a name,’ says Scott, 

‘ w'hich a poet may be pardoned for avoiding, if possible ’ 

225 Scooreigg the scmr or sgur (crag) of Eigg *A lofty 
ridge of basaltic lava poured from some neighbouiing volcano ’ — 
Mackenzie Black’s Gmde gives a picture of it The follow 
mg extract from Scott’s Diary gives a full account of the tragedy 
briefly i elated m lines 226 240 

^ Augxi^t 26, 1814 — At seven this morning we were in the 
Sound which divides the Isle of Rum from that of Egg The 
latter, although hilly and locky, and traversed by a remarkably 
high and barren ridge, called Scoor Rigg, has, in point of soil, a 
much more promising appearance Southward of both lies the 
Isle of Muicn, or Muck, a low and feitile island, and though the 
least, yet probably the most valuable of the three We manned 
the boat, and rowed along the shore of Egg in qu-tst of a ca\ ern 
which had been the memoiable scene of a horrid feudal vengeance 
We had rounded moie than half the island, admiring the entrance 
of many a bold natural ca^ e, which its rocks exhibited, without 
finding that which we sought, until we procuied a guide Hor, 
indeed, was it surprismg that it should have escaped the seal ch 
of strangers, as there are no outward indictions more than might 
distinguish the entrance of a fox-eaith This noted cave has a 
very narrow openmg, through which one could hardly creep on 
his knees and hands It rises steep and lofty w ithiii, and runs 
into the bowels of the rock to thS depth of 255 measiued feet , 
the height at the entrance may be about three feet, but rises 
within to eighteen or twenty, and the breadth may vary in the 
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same pioportion The rude and stony bottom of this cave is 
strewed with the bones of men, women, and children, the sad 
relics of the ancient inhabitants of the island, 200 m number, who 
were slain on the following occasion The Mac Donalds of the 
Isle of Egg, a people dependent on Clan Ranald, had done some 
injury to the Lswrd of Mac Leod The tradition of the isle says 
that it was by a personal attack on the chieftain, in which his 
back was broken But that of the other isles bears, more pro 
bably, that the injury was offeied to two or three of the Mac- 
Leods, who, landing upon Eigg, and using some freedom with the 
young women, were seized by the islanders, bound hand and foot, 
and turned adrift in a boat, which the wind and waves safely 
conducted to Skye To avenge the offence given, Mac Leod 
sailed with such a body of men as rendered resistance hopeless 
The natives, fearing his vengeance, concealed themselves in this 
ca\ein, and, after a strict search, the Mac Leods went on board 
their galleys, after doing what mi&chief they could, concluding 
the inhabitants had left the isle, and betaken themselves to the 
Long Island, or some of Clan Ranald’s other possessions But 
next morning they espied irom the vessels a man upon the island, 
and immediately landing again, they traced his retieat by the 
marks of his footsteps, a light snow bemg unhappily on the 
ground Mac Leod then surrounded the cavern, summoned the 
subterranean garrison, and demanded that the individuals who 
had offended him should be delivered up to him This was 
peremptorily refused The chieftain then caused his people to 
divert the course of a nil of water, which, falling over the 
entrance of the ca\e, would have pi evented his purposed venge 
ance He then kindled at the entrance of the ca's ein a huge fire, 
composed of turf and fern, and maintained it with unrelenting 
assiduity until all within were destroyed by suffocation The 
date of this dreadful deed must have been recent, if one 
judge from the fresh appeal ance of those relics I brought off, 
m spite of the prejudice of our sailors, a skull from among the 
numerous specimens of mortality which the cavern afforded 
Before re embarking we visited another cav^, opening to the sea, 
but of a character entirely different, being a large open vault as 
high as that of a cathedial, and running back a great way into 
the lock at the same height The height and width of the ojien 
mg gives ample light to the whole Heie, after 1745, When the 
Catholic priests were scaicely tolerated, the priest of Eigg used 
to pel form the Roman Catholic service, most of the islanders 
bemg oi that persuasion A huge ledge of rocks rising about 
half way up one side of the vault, seived for altar and pulpit , 
and the appearance of a priest aiid Highland congregation m such 
an extraordinary place of worship, might have engaged the pencil 
of Salvatoi ’ 

235 plain See Vocab 
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241 ‘And also Merrily, meiiily goes the bard,’ exclaims a 
reviewer with whom some leaders may agiee, ‘m a succession of 
merriment which, like Dogbeiiy’s tediousness, he finds it in his 
heait to bestow wholly and entirely on us through page after 
page ’ ( Monthly Review^ 1S15) 

24S ‘ Nothing,’ says Scott, ‘ can be more mt^esting than the 
varied appearance of the little archipelago of islets of which 
Staffa IS the most lemaikable This group, called in Gaelic 
Tresharnish (Tieshnish), affoids a thousand varied views to the 
voyager ’ In 1810 he had \isited the so called Fingal’s Cave in 
Stafifa, and had been gieatly impiessed But in his Diary of 1814 
he wiites ‘I am not sure whether I was not inoie affected by 
this second, than by the first view of it The stupendous colum 
nar side walls — the depth and strength of the ocean w ith which 
the cavern is filled — the variety of tints formed by stalactites 
dropping and petrifying between the pillars, and resembling a 
sort of chasing of yellow or cream coloured marble hlliiig the 
interstices of the roof — the coi responding variety below, where 
the ocean rolls over a red, and m some places a violet colouied 
rock, the basis of the basaltic pillars — the dreadful noise of 
those august billows so well corresponding with the grandeur of 
the scene — are all cii cumstances elsewheie unparalleled * 

Staffa was ‘all unknown’ not only m Biuce’s age (except per 
haps to a few neighbouimg islandeis) but up to the year 1772, 
when it was visifced by Sir Joseph Banks, president of the Royal 
Society, and by him brought into notice Johnson and Boswell 
visited Iona m 1773 and weie pie\ented from MSiting Staffa by 
the weather They do not mention Fingal’s Cave, though they 
must have known of its existence (By the way the course of 
Dr Johnson and Boswell from Skye to Iona, was somewhat 
similai to that of Biuce and Ronald, though things didn’t go 
quite so smoothly and ‘meriily ’) 

276 lee See Vocab The wind has shifted a bit to the west 
since line 242 

285 Lochbuie, in^ Mull ^ Buy in Erse,’ says Boswell, ‘sig 
nifaes yellow, and I at first imagined that the loch was thus 
denominated in the same manner ’ — he doesn’t say wh it mannei — 
‘as the Red Sea, but I afterwards learned that it derived its 
name from a hill above it, which being of a yellow ish hue, has the 
epithet of Buy ’ Of the descendant of Scott’s ‘fieice and w^ar 
like Lord’ Boswell says ‘We had heard much of Lochbuy’s 
being a gieat roaring braggadocio, a kind of Sii John Falstaff, 
both in size and manners but he proved to be only a bluff, 
comely, noisy old gentleman, ''proud of his hereditary conse- 
quence ’ 

291 See on in 354 
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299 Leyden was a fiiend of Scott’s, who wrote a memoir of 
his life 111 his note Scott says ‘ The balldcl . f o ^ of 

Colon say and the Met maid oj ComieiiehiC — lu i el 'ti ''lo ts 
Boidei MmUitUy — ‘was composed by John Leyden from a tra 
dition which he found while making a tour tliiough the Hebrides 
about 1801, sooa before his fatal depai tine for India, wheie, after 
having made furthei piogiess m Oiiental literature than any man 
of letters who had einbiaced those studies, he died a martyi to 
his zeal for knowledge m the island of Java, in August, 1811 ’ 
He went out to Madias as surgeon 
305 Tarbat now usually (if Pennant’s deri\ation is right, 
wrongly) spelt Tarbert, although the isthmus between Loch 
Lomond and Loch Long is ‘ Taibet ’ Scott gives the following 
note ‘ The peninsula of Cantire is joined to South Knapdale by 
a very naiiow isthmus, foimed by the western and eastern Loch 
of Tarbat These two saltwater lakes, or bays, encioach so far 
upon the land, and the extremities come so near to each other, 
that there is not above a mile of land to divide them 

‘ “It is not long,” says Pennant, “since \essels of nine oi ten 
tons weie drawn by hoises out of the west loch into that of the 
east, to avoid the dangers of the Mull of Cantyre, so dreaded 
and so little known was the navigation round thxt promontory 
It is the opinion of inan>, that these little isthmuses, so fre 
quently styled Taibat in North Britain, took their name from the 
above ciicuinstance , Tarruing, signifying to diaw, and Bata, a 
boat This too might be called, by way of preeminence, the 
Taibat, from a veiy singulai ciicuinstance related by Toifceus 
When Magnus, the barefooted King of Norway, obtained fiom 
Bonaldbane of Scotland the cession of the Western Isles, oi all 
those places that could be surrounded m a boat, he added to 
them the peninsula of Cantyre by this fraud , he placed himself 
in the stern of a boat, held the ladder, was diawn o\ei this 
nairow track, and by this species of naMgation wiested the 
country fiom his biother monarch ” — Pennant’s Scotland 

‘But that Biy,ice also made this passage, although at a peiiod 
two or three years later than in the pocipi, appears from the 
evidence of Barboui, who mentions \lso the effect pioduced upon 
the minds of the Highlanders from the prophecies cm rent 
amongst them ’ — Scott 
314 selcouth See Vocab 

318 seq Kilmaconnel spelt Kilcalmenell in Black’s Gtude 
Eoi Alhyn see Vocab , and for silver Cross see on iii 441 
328 ‘Loch Rauza is,’ says Scott, ‘a beautiful bay on the 
northern extremity of Arian,^ opening towards East Tarbet 
Loch’, and ‘Ben Chaoil, the Mountain of the Winds, is 
generally known by its English, and less poetical name of Goat 
field (Goatfell) ’ 
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338 sheen is here surely the noun, as xn Byron’s * the sheen of 
then spears ’ The woid is also used as adjective ‘faire and 
sheene ’ (Spensei ) 

366 hand used (for sake of rhyme) instead of ‘bond,’ 
covenant 

374 Seeing that the betrothal (under the" old Highland 
customs almost equivalent to marriage) had already taken 
place 

376 See on ii 464 

381 Roland, it must be supposed, entered the lists under this 
title, Rod perhaps standing for ‘ rocky Isle ’ See on ii 343 and 
III 566 

See on n 481 

392 St Bnde, or Brigit (Bridget), was an Irish saint of the 
5th century The convent is placed by Scott (and also by 
Black’s Giiide — vith what authoiity I do not know) in the hills 
not far from Loch Ranza, though Kzlhnde, ‘St Biide’s cell oi 
burial place,’ is by Lamlash, m E Airan Others give it on S 
coast 

424 holt See Vocab 

450 spq For the ‘good Lord James (Douglas),’ De la Haye, 
and Lennox, see iv 42, 45, 104, etc 

‘ The passage in Barbour,’ says Scott, ‘ desciibmg the landing 
of Bruce, and his being recognized by Douglas and those of his 
followers who had preceded him, by the sound ot his horn, is in 
the original singularly simple and affecting — The king ariived m 
Arran with thirty thiee small low boats He interrogated a 
female if there had ai rived any warlike men of late in that 
country “Suiely, sir,” she leplied, “I can tell you of many 
who lately came hither, discomfited the English governor, and 
blockaded his castle at Brodick They maintained themselves in 
a wood at no great distance ” The king, tiuly conceiving that 
this must be Douglas and Ins followers, who had lately set forth 
to try their foitune i» Airan, desiied the woman to conduct him 
to the wood She obeyed 

‘ The king then blew his horn on high , 

And gert his men that weie him by, 

Hold them still, and all privy , 

And syne again his home blew he 
James of Dowglas heard him blow, 

And at the last alone gan know 
And said, “ Soothly yon is the king 
I know long while since his blowing ” 

The third time therewithal! he blew. 

And then Sir Robert Bold it knew , 
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And saidj “ Yon is the king but diead,^ 

Go we forth till him, bebtei speed ” 

Then \\ ent they till the Ling in bye, 

And him inclined courteously 
And blithly welcomed them the king, 

And 'w as joyful of then meeting, 

And kissed them , and speEued-^ syne 
How they had fared m hunting ’ 

And they him told all but lesing " 

Syne laud they God of then meeting 
Syne with the king till his harbourj^e'^ 

Went both joyfu’ and jolly ’ 

Bvrboub’s Bruce, Book v 115, 116 

479 red hair’d Dane Mr Mackenzie says that the ward 
Fin gall means *faii strangers,’ and Bubh gall (whence Mac 
Dougall) means ‘dark strangeis,’ the latter name being usually 
applied to the Danes Possibly, on this account, Scott uses ‘led 
hailed’ instead of ‘yellow-haiied’ — unless he does so merely 
because it does not suit his metre The Norsemen under Haco 
were defeated by the Scots at Largs, on the Firth of Clyde, in 
1263, and lost their supiemacy o'ver the Western Isles 

483 seq For these names, see Index 

490 See on 1 104 

491 Boyd see on 1 105 Seton not, of course, the Christo 
pher Seton of ii 482, nor John, his brotliei, who was executed 
about the same time, peihaps Alexander Seton, who is said to 
have sa\ ed Biuce’s life at Methven (Ty tlei however says this was 
Chustopher) 

497 brunt See Vocab 

513, 614 An editor (Mr Mackenzie) thinks that these lines 
perhaps refer to the fact that ‘ a poition of the Lady of the Lake 
was lead, shortly after publication, by feu Adam Feigusoii to 
soldiers under fire m the lines of Tones Vedias ’ 

628 Scott cii^s vrnous facts related by Barbour which show 
the ‘ kind but fiery chaiactei of Edward BiTice ’ 

538 heq For mien, rosary, gauds, see Vocab 

660 battled with battlements, as i 576 The following 
interesting note is given by Mr Mackenzie ‘There is little 
trustworthy evidence as to Bruce’s peisonal appearance The 
profiles on the coins cannot he taken seriously All indeed that 
we have of any precision occurs in the Htstoria Ma;} 0 't is Bnttanmae 
(John Major, 13th cent ) as follows “ His figure was graceful 
and athletic, with broad should^s, his features weie handsome, 
he had the yellow hair of the northern race, with blue and 

1 without doubt 2 asked * without leasing 4to his lodeniff 
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sparkling eyes ” The bones discovered in digging the foun 
dation for a new church on the site of Dunfoi inline Abbey, 
suspected with e\ery reason to be those of the renowned Robert, 
indicate a man about &i\ feet high ’ Accoiding to this account, 
Scott’s ‘jet black locks’ and ‘dignity of eye’ give a wiong 
idea 

581 2 Diumg the whole of these two sections the thing has been 
just saved from melodramatic absuidity by a ceitain refinement 
and dignity in expression — and at the very last moment comes 
this couplet 1 

588 For pallet, pall, beads, see Vocab The zone of hair 
would be a rough hair belt worn next to the skin for penance 

597 Robert Bruce’s great grandfather, Robert Bruce, fourth 
Lord of Annandale, married Isabel, second daughter of David, 
Earl of Huntingdon (see Introd , p xv ), who was a grandson of 
David I (1124 1153) Though nevei canonised by the Pope, 
Da\id I was regaided as a saint on account of the numerous 
religious establishments founded by him 

623 See n 343, iii 566, iv 381 

658 Mind not his tears Even readers who have by this time 
convinced themselves of the identity of the mute page and the 
forlorn Maid of Lorn will find it difficult to not ‘mind’ her 
tiiesome and silly habit of bursting into teais at every available 
opportunity (see from i 221 onwards) That a woman with any 
self respect should not only continue to shed teais on e^ely 
occasion, but should still wish to marry, and finally should 
actually maiij, a man who had acted like this precious Lord of 
the Isles, may be a poetic possibility — but somehow one doesn’t 
accept it comfortably Scott is no Shakespeaie , he does not 
compel our belief, as it is compelled, foi instance in that scene 
of extraordinary lovemaking between Richaid and Lxdy Anne 
[Rich III , I 11 ) Howevei, seven years elapse between Cantos 
V and VI , and much can happen in seven years without the aid 
of a poet 

684 ‘This incident,’ says Scott, ‘which illustrates so happily 
the chivalrous generosity of Bruce’s character, is one of the 
many simple and natural tiaits recorded by Barboui It 
occurred during the expedition which Biuce made to Ireland to 
suppoit the pretensions of his brother Edward to the throne of 
that kingdom ’ The passage which he cites from Baibour relates 
the story of the ‘ poor lavender (laundress) ’ much as it is given 
in our text 

702 brooks ^ e has to brook See Vocab 

727 bower See Vocab Here perhaps with the sense of 
‘ cage ’ ‘ mew ’ 
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746 The character of Isabel acts as a foil to that of Edith 
It would be a question woith attempting to sohe why one feels 
so much more interest in her ultimate happiness than in that of 
the nominal heiome of the poem 
761 beadsman See Vocab Heie, evidently some old 
letainer who leceived a pension toi piaying for the soul of his 
late master Eoi Tnrnberry, see v xix 


Canto V 

1 6 Loch Kanza iv 328 Ben Crhoil iv 326 
7 her spindle twirl d The ancient method of spinning (in 
use till the invention of the spinning wheel), was to attach a 
mass of wool to a distiff and twist several of its fibres into a 
thiead by fastening them to a small bit of weighted wood, the 
‘spindle,’ which was twilled lourd 
21 enchased, scroll See Vocab 
67 Explained by 1 197 See also iv 155 
71 See on 1 658 
94 Of 1 268 

114 piked, palmer See Vocab 

130 ‘ The interior of the island of Arran abounds with beauti 
ful highland scenery The hills, being very rocky and pre 
cipitous, afford some cataiacts of great height, though of 
inconsiderable breadth Theie is one pass ovei the river 
Machrai, lenowned for the dilemma of a poor woman, who, 
being tempted by the nariowmess of the ravine to step acioss, 
succeeded in making the fust movement, but took fright when it 
became necessaiy to move the otliei foot, and lemamed in a 
postuie equally ludicrous and 'dangerous, until some chance 
passenger assisted her to extricate herself It is said she re 
mamed there some hours ’ — Scott 

133 caim, ov earn, in Gaelic means a ‘ heap ’ Scott giv’-es the 
following note 

‘ The isle of Arran, like those of Man and Anglesea, abounds 
with many relics of heathen, and probably Druidical, supeisti 
tion There are high erect columns of unhewn stone, the most 
early of all monuments, tne circles of rude stones, commonly 
entitled Dnlidical, and the cairns, or sepulchral piles, within 
which are usually found urns enclosing ashes Much doubt 
necessarily rests upon the histoiy of such monuments, nor is it 
possible to consider them as exclusively Celtic, or Druidical 
By much the finest ciicles of Standing stones, excepting Stone- 
henge, are those of Stenhouse, at Stennis, in the island of 
Pomona, the principal isle of the Orcades These, of course, are 
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neither Celtic nor Di uidical , and we are assured that many 
circles of the kind occur both in Sweden and Norway ’ 

136 See Gm xlix 10 

137 Cf II 401 I can discover no Macfarlane’s Cross m 
Arran or elsewhere It may occur somewhere m Bai hour’s 
14,000 lines 

138 hours, % e the seven canonical hours, for each of which 

prayers had to be said = counted, with reference to beads, 

as m II 403 

143 Whether the old castle was ‘gothic,* in the oidmary 
sense of the word, I cannot say (There are a few fine exatnples 
of the ‘ pointed ’ style m Scotland, e g Holyrood Chapel and 
Glasgow Cathedral ) The present castle (says Black) is ‘ a 
revival of the old castle, enlarged and remodelled ’ 

145 ‘ Brodick or Brathwick Castle, in tne Isle of Arran, is an 
ancient fortress, near an open roadstead called Brodick Bay, and 
not far distant from a tolerable harbour, closed in by the island 
of Lamlash This important place had been assailed a short time 
before Bruce’s arrival in the island James Lord Douglas, w ho 
accompanied Bruce to his retreat m Rachrine, seems, in the 
spring of 1306, to have tired of his abode there, and set out 
accordingly, m the phrase of the times, to see what adventure 
God would send him Sir Robert Boyd accompanied him , and 
his knowledge of the localities of Arran appears to have directed 
his course hither They landed in the island priNately, and 
appear to have laid an ambush for Sir John Hastings, the English 
governor of Brodick, and surprised a considerable supply of arms 
and provisions, and nearly took the castle itself Indeed, that 
they actually did so, has been generally aveired by historians, 
although it does not appear from the nairative of Barbour On 
the contrary, it would seem that they took shelter within a 
fortification of the ancient inhabitants, a rampart called Toi an 
Schian When they weie joined by Bruce it seems probable 
that they had gamed Brodick Castle At least tradition says 
that from the battlements of the tower he sa-vT the supposed 
signal fire on Turuberi^y nook * — vScoiT It seems almost certain 
that Bruce captured neither Brodick noi Tuinberry Castle 

149 Mr Mackenzie says that according to old legends (he 
does not say which) Bruce sailed from Whiting Bay, south 
of Lamlash 

154 See on 1 217, and sections xiii xi\ 

167 light This may be lycht (bright), often used by Barbour 
(see on 1 219) and identical with the old Germ heht^ ‘gleaming,* 
used so much m the Nibelungenlie'd as an epithet of helmets and 
‘ harness * , but it is generally explained here as ‘ not so hea\y as 
the armour of a horseman * 
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171 Scott has here a rather amusing note founded on a false 
reading, as it seems ‘Barboui,’ he says, ‘withgieit simplicity, 
gives an anecdote fiom which it would seem that the Mce of pio 
fane swearing, afteiwaids too general among the Scottish nation, 
w^'as at this time contnied to niilitaiy men As Douglas, after 
Bruce’s retuiu to Scotland, was roviug about the mountainous 
countiy of Tweedale, he chanced to heai some persons in a farm 
house say the, dtvil^^ Concluding from this haidy expression 
that the house contained wailike guests, he immediately assailed 
it, and had the good foitune to make prisoneis Thomas Kandolph, 
afterwards the famous Earl of Muriay, and Alexander Stuart, 
Lord Bonkle Both were then m the English mteiest, and 
had come into that country with the purpose of driving out 
Douglas They afterwards ranked among Bruce’s most zealous 
adherents ’ 

In later editions of Baiboui’s Bruce this passage has been 
emended as follows ‘herd thar saw is ilka dele,’ which being 
interpreted is merely ‘ heard their sayings every whit ’ So the 
anecdote loses its value as evidence that only soldiers were in 
that age ‘ full of stiange oaths * 

1S4 hauberk See Vocab 

196 St Giles (Gk A%gtd%o% of on ii 37) is snid to have been 
an Athenian of royal descent He fled ftom his country and 
lived as hermit near the mouth of the Rhone A magnificent 
inonasteiy, the Abbey of Saint Gilles, was binlt afteiwaids at 
this spot Many (about 150) churches m England were dedicated 
to him — generally on the outskirts of towns, he being the patron 
saint of lepers and cripples ‘ The parish chinch of Edinbuigh 
existed under the invocation of St Giles as early as 1359 ’ — Mrs 
Jamfson 

205 See iv 761 

217 ‘The remarkable circumstance,’ says Scott, ‘by which 
Bruce was induced to enter Scotland under the false idea that a 
signal fire was lighted upon the shore near his maternal castle of 
Tnrnbeiry — the disappointment which hg met with, and the 
train of success that arose out of that veiy disappointment — are 
too curious to be passed over unnoticed ’ He then quotes a veiy 
long passage from Bai bout’s B) uce (Bk iv 5 1), some of w’hicli 
I leproduce m a slightly emended form 

‘ This wes in ver,^ quhen wynter tid, 

With his blastis hidwyss to bid, 

Was ourdriflSn , and byrdis smale, 

As thristill and the nychtyngale, 

Begouth ^ ry cht mer&ly to syng , 

And for to mak in thair singyng 

1 Spring Began 
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Syndry notis, and soundis ser,^ 

And nielodys plesand to hei , 

And the treis begouth to ma 
Burgeans,^ and biycht blomys alsua, 
lo wyn the helyng off thair hewid, 

That wykkyt wyntii had thaim lewid 
And all grew is beguth to spiyng 
111 to that tyme the nobill king, 

With his flote, and a few menye 
Thre hundyr I trow thai mycht be, 

Wes to the se, owte off Arane 
A litill forouth ewyn^ gane 

Thai rowit fast, with all thair mycht, 
Till that apon thaim fell the iiycht. 

That woux myik apon gret maner, 

Swa that thai wyst nocht qiihar thei w er 
For thai na nedill had, na staiie , 

Bot rowyt alwayis m till ane, 

Stemmand alwayis apon the fyr, 

That thai saw brynnand lycht and schyr ® 

It wes bot auentur ^ thaim led 

And thai m schoit tyme sa thaiin sped, 

That at the fyr aiywyt thai 

And went to land bot mar delay 

And Cuthbert, that has sene the fyr, 

Was full off angyi, and off ire 
For he durst nocht do it away , 

And wes alsua dowtand ay 
That his lord suld pass the se 
Tharfor thair cummyn way tit he , 

And met thaim at than aiywing 
He wes wele sone broucht to the King, 
That speryt^ at him how he had done 
And he with sar hart tauld him sone 
How that he fand nane weill luffaiid , ^ 
Bot all wac^fayis,^® that he fand 
And that the loid the Persy, 

With ner thre hundre m cumpany, 

Was in the castell thar besid, 

Fullfillyt off dispyt and pi id 

Bot ma than twa partis off his rowt 

War berbery t m the tonne without , 


I Several (many) 2 Make buds ^ Covering 

4 Bereaved 5 Before ev^ing 6 Bi ight and oleai 

7 Adventure, fortune 8 Asked him 9 Disposed lo poes 

II Percy, not Clifford (as in the poem), was really in command at Turnberry 
12 Lodged 
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And dyspytyt vow mar, Sehir King, 

Than men may dispyt oiiy thing ” 

Than said the King, m full gret iie 
“ Tratoiir, quhy maid thow than the fyi ’ ” 

“ A ’ Schyi,” said he, sa God me se ’ 

Tlie f^^r was newyr maid foi me 
Na, or the nycht, I wyst it nocht , 

Bot fra I wyst it, weill I thocht 
That ye and haly your menye, 

In hy ^ suld put yow to the se 
For till I cum to mete yow hei, 

To tell perellys tnat may apei ” 

The King wes off his spek angry, 

And askyt Ins pryw4^ men, in hy, 

Quhat at thaim thoucht wes best to do 

236 Noteless, inconspicuous, not likely to attract attention 
Cf III 54 

251 chalice See Vocab 

258 grace, ^ e grant as a favour 

265 fence for * defence ’ 

268 See Introd , p xxii , footnote 

295 Oumray’s isles known geneially as the Great and Little 
Cuinbrae See map 

310 If the ‘ steel small kept the helm aught ’ they would have 
steeled rather east of south The nautical expression ‘ S and 
by W ’ was perhaps picked up by Scott on his voyage round 
Scotland ui 1814 The compass card shows 32 points, and the 
first of these from S towards W is ‘ S and by W ’ 

323 The black cock is a black grouse 

326 good my Liege and good ony Lord may be explained by 
regarding ‘my Liege’ and ‘my Lord’ (as foreigneis do in their 
‘ Miloid ’) as gurgle w'oids Cf ‘ sweet my coz ’ 

340 fiery chai» evidently Elijah’s ‘ chariot of fire ’ (2 Kings^ 
11 11) — an example of how Scott pounced on any w^oid when 
hard up for a nine ‘Chan’ and ‘chaiiot’ gi\e two totally 
different pictures (the former surely rather ridiculous) , and the 
words have quite diffcient derivations 

357 In reference to * I make sicker ’ See on ii 215 

378 ware, on the alert 

38b See on 1 425 

393 council should be cowisel 
1 Haste 


2 Proved, trusty 
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^402 Of M 589, ‘ the wild fiie from the moss ’ — ? e ‘ will o’ the 
wisp,’ called ‘spunkie’ m Scott’s note to 1 425, oi, lather, a 
large numbei of such lights flickeiing over the oiiifacc of a bog 
‘Sheet lightning is also known m Scotland as — 

Mackenzie 

423 bosk See Vocab 

425 ‘ The following, ’ says Scott, ‘ are the woi ds of an ingenious 
coriespondent, to whom I am obliged foi much infoimation 
respecting Turnbeiry and its neighbouiliood “The only 
tradition now lemeinbered of the landing of Robeit the Biuce 
m Garrick, relates to the fire seen by him from the Isle of Auan 
It is still geneially lepoited, and religiously believed by many, 
that this fire was really the work of supei natural power, un 
assisted by the hand of any mortal being , and it is said, that, 
for several centimes, the name rose yearly on the same hour 
of the same night of the year, on which the king first saw it 
from the turrets of Brodick castle , and some go so fai as to say, 
that if the exact time weie known, it would be still seen That 
this superstitious notion is very ancient, is evident from the 
place where the fixe is said to have appeared, being called the 
Bogles’ Brae, beyond the remembiance of man In support 
of this curious belief, it is said that the practice of burning 
heath for the improvement of land v^ as then unknown , that a 
spunkie (Jack o’lanthoin) could not have been seen acioss the 
breadth of the Firth of Clyde, between A>ishiie and Arran , 
and that the cornier of Biuce was his kinsman, and iievei 
suspected of treachery ” — Letter from Mi Joseph Tiain, of 
Newton Stuait, author of an ingenious Collection of Poems, 
illustiative of many ancient Traditions in Galloway and Ayr 
shire, Edmbuigh, 1814 ’ Mr Tiam, says Lockhart, made a 
journey into Ayrshire at Sir Walter Scott’s request, on purpose 
to collect accurate information for the Notes to this poem , and 
the reader will find more of the fiuits of his labouis m Note to 
1 779 IV fra This is the same gentleman whose fiiendly assist 
ance is so often acknowledged m the Notes and Introductions lo 
the Waverley Novels 

449 See in 479, v 587 

455 Clan CoUa is the Clan Donald, or Macdonald See on 
I 197 

467 Cf Ma7 i % ‘ gazing down the steepy linn ’ 

475 ‘ The Castle of Turnbeiry,’ sajs Scott, ‘on the coast of 
Ayrshiie, was the property of Robert Bruce m right of his 
mother Lord Hailes mentions t^ie following remarkable cir 
cumstance concerning the mode m which he became proprietor 
of it “ Martha, Countess of Garrick in her own right, the wife 
of Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale, bare him a son, afteiwaids 
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Eobeit I (July 11, 1274) The circumstances of her niariieige 
weie singulai happening to meet Roheit Biuce m hei domains, 
she became enamoured ot him, and with some \iolence led him 
to her castle of Tuinbeiij A few days after she mairied him, 
without the knowledge of the relations of either paity, and 
wnthouu the i^qmsite consent of the king The king instantly 
seized her castle and whole estates she afteiwaids atoned by a 
hne foi hei feudal delinquency Little did Alexandei foiesee, 
that, from this union, the restoier of the Scottish monarchy was 
to arise ” — Annah of Scotland^ vol ir p 180 The same obliging 
coi respondent, whom I have quoted in the Note to 1 427 anie^ 
gnes me the following account of the present state of the rums 
of Tmnberiy , — “ Turiiberiy Point is a rock piojecting into the 
sea , the top of it is about eighteen feet above high water mark 
Upon this rock w as built the castle There is about tw enty e 
feet high of the w all next to the sea yet standing Upon the 
land side tlie w all is only about four feet high , the length has 
been sixty feet, and the bieadtli forty five it was surrounded 
by a ditch, but that is now nearly filled up The top of the 
rum, using betw^eeii foity and fifty feet above the water, has a 
majestic appeal ance ftom the sea Theie is not much local 
tradition m the vic;nity connected with Biuce or his history In 
front, however, of the lock, upon which stands Culzean Castle, 
IS the mouth of a lomantic cavern, called the Cove of Colean, m 
which it is said Bruce and his followers concealed themselves 
immediately after landing, till they arranged matters for then 
farther enterprises Bums mentions it m the poem of Hallow 
e’en The only place to the south of Tui nbei i y w oi th men tioiiin g, 
witli reference to Biuce’s history, is the Weary Nuik, a little 
romantic green hill where he and his puty are said to have 
rested, after assaulting the castle ” 

* Aiound the Castle of Tuinheiry was a level plain of about 
two miles in extent, foimmg the castle pnk There could he 
nothing, I am infoi med, moi e beautiful than the copsewood and 
verdine of this extensive meadow, before it was invaded by the 
ploughshare ’ 

635 bourne, see Voeab 
556 lurcher See Vocab 

569 well Imown, because he (John of Loin) was ‘Amadmes’ 
brother 

58 1 the monk the Abbot of Iona See iii 55 65, iii xxm 
585 Laid them aboard ran alongside in order to attack them 
605 Cf 1 455, and on i 197 
608 tartans See i bl6 

611 scathed decayed or shattered See Vocab and cf 
II 530, 636 
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6^9' that moment’s stnfe, t e the agony of hesitation 
656 abye See Vocab 
670 port See Vocab 

707 sped, despatched Cf M 867, ‘That speai 

wound has oiu master sped ’ , ‘ I am sped ’ Ihm and Inf iii i ) 

710 redoubted (Ft 'tedouif)^ dieadcd ‘My most ledoiditod 
father’ {Hemy V , ii iv ) 

738 The warder (i 500, etc ) is acematve case 
751 ward See Vocab 

762 Clifford leally fell at Bannockburn See on 1 779 
768 See vi 167 John of Lorn, son ot Allaster, fled later to 
England by sea after the capture of Dunstaffnage (See on 
I 46 ) The escape fiom Tuinbeiiy seems suggested by this fact 
775 donjon See Vocab 
777 See on iii 441, iv 321 

779 ‘I have followed the flattering and pleasing tradition, 
that the Bruce, aftei his descent upon the coast of Ayrshire, 
actually gained possession of his maternal castle But the tra 
dition is not accurate The fact is, that he was only strong 
enough to alarm and drive in the outposts of the English garrison, 
then commanded, not by Clifford, as assumed in the text, but 
by Percy Neither was Clifford slam upon this occasion, though 
he had several skirmishes with Bruce He fell afterwards m the 
battle of Bannockburn Bruce, after alarming the castle of 
Turnberry, and sui prising some part of the garrison, who were 
quartered without the walls of the foitiess, retreated into the 
mountainous part of Garrick, and there made himself so strong 
that the English weie obliged to evacuate Turnberry, and at 
length the Castle of Ayr Many of his benefactions and loyal 
gifts attest his attachment to the hereditary followers of his 
house, m this part of the country ’ — Scorr 
To this note is appended a long account of Bohert Biuce’s 
foundation of houses and chanties for lepers, h^ himself, ifter 
the battle of Methven^ ha\ mg suffered fiom a scoibutic disease 
■which was believed to be leprosy Scott also quotes Mr Tram 
(see on 1 425) in ‘chaitei stones,’ etc It desired, it can 
all be found in any edition that gives Scott’s notes 
795 7 Surely this should have been enough for even Jeffrey’s 
‘ferocious patriotism’ It degrades Bruce to a poik butcher 
I remembei no such brutality described with such m Homei, 
Vugil, Tasso, or indeed any other lecogmsed poet 
798 mazers See Vocab In a, veiy long note Scott quotes 
from an inventory of the chattels of James III m which are 
mentioned ‘ Four "Ma/aiis, called King Bobert the Biocis, with 
a cover ’ 
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815 ^eq The following note is the best commentary ‘ As soon 
as it was known in K>le, ancient tiadition, that Robeit 
Biuce had landed in Caiiick, A\ith the intention of lecovermg 
the crown of Scotland, the Laird of Ciaigie and forty eight men 
in his immediate neighbourhood declaied in favour of their legiti 
mate prince JBiuce granted them a tiact of land, still retained 
by the freemen of Newton to this day The original charter was 
lost when the pestilence w is raging at Ayr , but it was renewed 
by one of the Jameses, and is dated at Eaulkland 

‘The forest of Selkirk, or Ettiick, at this period occupied all 
the district which letains that denomination, and embraced the 
neighbouring daks of Tweeddale, and at least the Upper Ward 
of Clydesdale All that tract was probably as waste as it is 
mountainous, and covered with the remains of the ancient Gale 
donian Forest, which is supposed to have stretched from Cheviot 
Hills as far as Hamilton, and to have comprehended even a part 
of Ayrshire At the fatal battle of Falkirk, Sir John Stewart, 
of Bonkill, brother to the Steward of Scotland, commanded the 
archers of Selkiik Forest, who fell around the dead body of their 
leader The English historians have commemorated the tall and 
stately persons, as well as the unswerving faith of these 
foresters Scott 

820 Reedswair Path, ?e Red swire (Red slope), a part of 
Carter Fell, not far fiom Jedburgh 

Canto VI 

In the introductory Spenserian stanzas are described ‘the 
emotions of that spirit lousing time ’ when the victories w on by 
Wellington in the Peninsular War (six, it is said, in ten months) 
together with the ovei throw of Napoleon’s aimy (Octobei 1813) 
at Leipzig and the entrance of the allies into Pans on the 10th 
Match, 1814, brought about the abdication of the ‘Despot ’in 
Apiil of this year — the yeai m which Scott composed his poem ^ 
With the emoVons of this peiiod are compared those aroused by 
the successes of Bruce during the seven j’^ais thit are supposed 
to have elapsed since the capture of Tuinberry Castle (1307 1314) 
It is noticeable that Scott wrote his description of Bannockburn 
exactly 500 years after the battle was fought 

14 In 1703, England refusing to acknowledge the ‘ Convention’ 
as the supreme Goveinincnt m Fiance, wai was declaied, and 
although by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802 pence was nominally 
made, hostilities were soon aftei renewed and continued till 
1814 

1 Napoleon escaped from Flbi eaily in 1S15, and 'Waterloo was fought on 
the ISth fune, lsi5 In October Scott published his poem The Tidd oj 
WodurloOi which was moic successful finmcially Him the Loid oJ the IsleSf 
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22 At Loudoun, ui Loudon Hill, S E A^r^hiie, Biucc jramed 
his fiist decided success ‘The Eail of Pembioke,’ sa-ys Fraser 
Tytlei, ‘ ad\ anced into Ayrshire It is said that, in the spirit 
of the times, Pembioke (Aymer de Valence, vho had defeated 
Biiice at Methven) challenged the Scottish king to give him 
battle, and that Bruce agieed to meet him at London Hill, on 
the 10th of May ’ 

The Ury is an affluent of the Don in Abeideenshiie During 
the winter of 1 507 Bruce was in these parts, constantly attacked 
by Comyn, Eail of Buchan, a relati\e of the ‘ Red Comyn ’ In 
May, 1308 (oi Decembei, 1307) he defeated the Earl at Old 
Meldrum in the Vale of Uiy and ‘harried’ his lands See 
Introd , p xxii 

23 Douglas dale See ii 212, 568 , iv 46 The following 
note by Scott is all the moie inter esting because of the fact that 
the last romance written by him was on the subject of this Gaidit 
Dmqerouh 

‘The “good Lord James Douglas,” duiing these commotions, 
often took from the English his own castle of Douglas, but being 
unable to garrison it, contented himself with destroying the 
fortifications, and retiring into the mountains As a reward to 
his patriotism, it is said to have been prophesied, that how often 
soever Douglas Castle should be destroyed, it should always 
again rise moie magnificent from its rums Upon one of these 
occasions he used feaiful cruelty, causing all the store of pro\i 
sions, which the English had laid up m his castle, to he heaped 
together, bursting the wine and beei casks among the wheat and 
flour, slaughtering the cattle upon the same spot, and upon the 
top of the whole cutting the throats of the English pnsoneis 
This pleasantry of the “good Lord James” is commemorated 
under the name of the Douqla^’s Lm da A more pleasing tale 
of chivalry is recorded by Godscroft “By this means, and such 
other exploits, he so affughted the enemy, that it was counted a 
matter of great jeopardie to keep this castle, which began to be 
called the adventurom (or hazardous) Cattle of JCK>iif/las , where 
upon Sir John Walton being in suit of an English lady, she 
wrote to him, that when he had kept the adventmous Castle of 
Douglas seven years, then he might think himself worthy to be a 
suitor to her Upon this occasion Walton took upon him the 
the keeping of it, and succeeded to Thrusw^all, but he ran the 
same fortune with the rest that w eie befoie him For Sii James, 
having first dressed an ambuscade near unto the place, he made 
fourteen of his men take so many sacks, and fill them with grass, 
as though it had been corn, whiph they earned in the way to 
Lanark, the chief market town in that comity , so hoping to 
draw forth the captain by that bait, and either to take him or 
the castle, or both Keither was this expectation fustrated, for 
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the captain did bite, and came foith to have taken this victual 
(as ht supposed) But ere he could leach these carriers, Sir 
James, with his company, had gotten between the castle and 
him , and these disguised carrieis, seeing the captain following 
after them did quickly cast off then sacks, mounted themselves 
on hoi seback, and met the captain with a sharp encounter, being 
so much the more amazed, as it was unlocked foi , wherefore, 
when he saw these earners metamoiphosed into waniors, and 
ready to assault him, feaiing that which was, that there was 
some tram laid for them, he turned about to have retiied to his 
c istlc, but there he also met with his enemies , betw^een which 
two companies he and his whole followers were slain, so that 
none escaped the captain aftei wards being searched, they 
found (as it is reported) his mistress’s letter about him 
Hume’s History of the House of Douglas, fol pp 29 30 ’ 

24 Scott quotes from Lord Hailes’ Annals 

‘John de St John, with 15,000 horsemen, had advanced to 
oppose the inroad of the Scots By a foiced march he en- 
deavoured to surprise them, but intelligence of his motions w^as 
timeously receiv ed The courage of Edward Bruce, approaching 
to temeiity, frequently enabled him to achieve what men of 
more judicious valour would never have attempted He ordered 
the infantry and the meaner sort of his army to intrench them 
selves in stiong narrow giound He himself, with fifty horsemen 
well harnessed, issued forth under cover of a thick mist, 
surprised the English on their march, attacked and dispersed 
them ’ 

25 See on ii 506, and the account of his capture given on v 
171 He captured Edinburgh Castle m May, 1314, by scaling 
the lock on the north side 

‘Thomas Randolph, Biuce’s sister’s son, a renowned Scottish 
chief, was m the early part of liis life not moie remarkable for 
consistency than Biuce himself He espoused his uncle’s party 
when Bruce first assumed the crown, and was made prisoner at 
the fatal battle of Methven, in wdiicli his relati\e’s hopes 
appeared to be ruined Randolph accordingly not only sub 
mitted to the English, but took an activfs part against Bruce, 
appeared in arms against him, and in the skirmish where he was 
so closely pursued by the bloodhound, it is said his nephew took 
his standard with his own hand But Randolph was afterwards 
made prisoner by Douglas m Tweeddale, and brought before 
King Robert Some harsh language was exchanged between the 
uncle and nephew, and the lattei was committed foi a time 
to close custody Afterwards, however, they were reconciled, 
and Randolph was created Earl of Moray about 1312 After 
this period he eminently distinguished himself, first by the 
surprise of Edinburgh Castle, ancl afterwards by many similar 
enterprises conducted with equal courage and ability ’—Scott 

LI IT 
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34 9eg For rule, scapulare, and palmer, see Voeab 

45 We must suppose tliat dining the seven yeais smrc iir 
468 the hair has had time to resume its foimer luxunante 
described m i 128 

72 See Introd , p \xiii 

74 ^eq St John the Baptist’s day is the 24 1]^ of June (Mid 
summer day) Scott gives the following note ‘When a long 
train of success, actiiely impioied by Robert Bruce, had made 
him master of almost all Scotland, Stilling Castle continued to 
hold out The care of the blockade was committed by the king 
to his brother Edward, v, ho concluded a treaty with Sir Philip 
Mowbray, the governor, that he should suriender the fortiess, if 
it were not succoured by the King of England before St John 
the Baptist’s Day The kmg se\ erely blamed his brother foi the 
impolicy of a treaty, which gave time to the King of England to 
advance to the relief of the castle with all his assembled forces, 
and obliged himself either to meet them in battle with an infeiior 
force or to retreat with dishonour “ Let all England come,” 
answered the reckless Edward , “we will fight them were they 
more ’ The consequence was, of course, that each kingdom 
mustered its strength for the expected battle , and as the space 
agreed upon reached from Lent to Midsummer, full time was 
allowed for that purpose * 

81 ‘There is printed,’ says Scott, ‘m Rymer’s Foedem the 
summons issued upon this occasion to the Sheriff of York, and he 
mentions eighteen other persons to whom similar ordinances were 
issued “ We have understood,” says the writ, “ that our Scot 
tish enemies and rebels are endeavouring to collect as strong a 
force as possible of infantry, in strong and marshy grounds, 
where the approach of cavalry would be difficult, between us and 
the castle of Stirling ” — It then sets forth Mowbi ay’s agreement 
to surrender the castle, if not relieved before St John the 
Baptist’s Day, and the king’s determination, with divine grace, 
to raise the siege “ Therefoie,” the summons further bears, “ to 
remove our said enemies and rebels from such places as above 
mentioned, it is nece^ary for us to have a strong rorce of infantry 
fit for arms ” And accordingly the Sheriff of York is commanded 
to equip and send forth a body of four thousand infantry, to be 
assembled at Werk, upon the tenth day of June first, under pain 
of the Royal displeasure ’ 

93 8eq Neustna the old name (before the 10th century) of the 
west Frankish kingdom between the Loire and Scheldt here 
used to signify Edward’s possessions in Northern France 

Gascogne, or Gascony, in S W of France, was also a part 
of Edward’s French possessions - 

Cambria, % e Wales, was subdued by Edward I in 1282 3, 
when the Welsh kmg, Llewellyn, was killed m battle and his 
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brother executed Edward II , born at the Castle of Carnar\ on 
about the same time, was the first ‘ Prince of Wales ’ See Gray’s 
Ba^d Scott appends the followang note ‘Edward the First, 
with the usual policy of a conqueror, employed the Welsh, whom 
he had subdued, to assist him m his Scottish w^ars, for which 
their habits, as moimtameeis, particularly fitted them But this 
policy was ndl without its iisks Previous to the battle of 
Falkirk the Welsh quarrelled wnth the Englishmen at arms, and 
after bloodshed on both parts, separated themselves from his 
army, and the feud between them, at so dangerous and critical a 
juncture, was reconciled with difficulty Edward II followed 
his father’s example in this particular, and with no better success 
They could not be brought to exeit themselves iii the cause of 
then conquerors But they had an indifferent reward for their 
forbearance Without arms, and clad only in scanty dresses of 
linen cloth, they appeared naked m the eyes even of the Scottish 
peasantry , and after the rout of Bannockbiun, w'ere massacied 
by them in great numbers, as they retired in confusion towards 
their own country They w ere under command of Sir Maurice 
de Berkeley ’ — Scott 

99 Scott gives from Rymer’s Foedera a list of 25 other lush 
chiefs to whom mandates were issued ‘There is,’ he says, ‘an 
invitation to Fth O’Connor, chief of the Irish of Connaught, 
setting foitli that the king was about to move against his 
Scottish rebels, and therefore requesting the attendance of all 
the force he could muster, either commanded by himself in 
person, or by some nobleman of his race These auxihai les were 
to be commanded by Richard de Buigh, Eail of Ulster ’ 

100 Caledon See on iv 2 

118 Marshal’s Moss just to the north of Beiwick on Tw'^eed 

119 houn’d See Vocab 

144 plight used as past participle See Vocab 

152 See on ii 460 

15b elfin ^ee Vocab The words elf and fay are used as 
teims of endeaiment 

165 seq See on i 46, v 768 

175 Ihe sense seems to be ‘Yet Edith made— put forward — 
many reasons ’ 

182 agen an old form of ‘ again ’ 

201 ward See Vocab 

220 ‘ Fitz Louis, or Mac Louis, otherwise called Fullarton, is 
a family of ancient descent in the Isle of Airan They are said 
to be of French oiigin, as the^iame intimates They attached 
themselves to Bruce upon Ins first landing , and Fergus Mac 
Louis, or Fullarton, received from the grateful monarch a charter, 
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dated 26th Novcmbci, in the second year of his reign (1307), for 
the lands of Kilmichel, and otheis, which still remain in this very 
ancient and lespec table fimily ’ — Scoir 

228 For the GiUie’s-hiU oi bettei GiUtes' IIill, see following 
notes 

232 battles, battalions Scott gives a description of the 
‘airangenients adopted by King Robeit’ a& i elated by Barbour 
and e\pldined by Loid Hides The account diffeis somewhat 
from that accepted by othci authoiitics, who give Randolph the 
centre and Douglas and the Stewaid the left vmg, and describe 
the line of the Scotch army as drawn up along the iidges which 
lun East and West between St Nmians and the Bannockburn, 
and thus facing due south It is possible that the arrangements 
differed on the two days During the 23id June the English 
advanced from Falkirk and bivouacked on the marshy lands on 
the East of the Bannockburn It was on the evening of that 
day that Clifford (of course not named by Scott, as he had 
already killed him off at Tumberry) made his unsuccessful 
attempt to relieve Stirling, and De Bohun his equally unsuccess 
ful dash at the Scotch King On the 24th the battle, according 
to Barbour, opened with a forward movement of the English 
archers who were outflanked and cut to pieces by the Scotch 
cavalry under Marshal Keith Other authorities consider that 
this outflanking mov ement was made later, and that what really 
decided the fortune of the day was the boggy ground and the 
pits dug by the Scotch (some say on the right, others on the left 
wing) hy which the on rushmg masses of the English were 
checked and thrown into disorder, and that while thus crowded 
and m confusion they were violently ass tiled by the Scottish 
archers and cavalry, and at the sight of the advancing body of 
camp followers they broke and fled (See Introd , p wv ) The 
following is Scott’s account, which I have used in making my 
plan The map itself, irrespective of the positions of the two 
armies, is copied from Black’s Gmde 

‘ Two days before the battle Bruce selected thf field of action 
and took post theie^ith his army, consisting of about 30,000 
disciplined men, and about half the number of disorderly atten 
dants upon the camp The ground was called the New Park of 
Stirling , it was partly open, and partly bioken by copses of wood 
and marshy giound He divided his regular forces into four 
divisions Three of these occupied a front line, separated from 
each other, yet sufficiently near for the purposes of commumca 
tion The fourth division formed a reserve The line extended 
in a north easterly direction from the brook of Bannock, which 
was so rugged and broken as to Cover the right flank effectually, 
to the village of St Nmians, probably in the line of the present 
road from Stnling to Kilsyth Edward Bruce commanded the 
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right wing, which was strengthened by a strong body of cavalry 
under Keith, the Mareschal of Scotland, to whom was committed 
the important charge of attacking the English archers ; Douglas, 
and the young Steward of Scotland, led the central wing ^and 
Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray, the left wing. The King him- 
self commandeti the fourth division, which lay in reserve behind 
the others. The royal standard was pitched , according to tradition. 



in a stone, having a round hole for its reception, and thence 
called the Bore-stone. It is still shown on the top of a small 
eminence, called Brock’s-brae, to the south-west of St. Ninians. 
His main body thus disposed, King Robert sent the followers of 
the camp, fifteen thousand and upwards in number, to the emi- 
nence in rear of bis army, called from that circumstance the 

the servants’) 
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‘The military advantages of this position woie obvious The 
Scottish left flank, protected by the biook of Bannock, could not 
be turned, or, if that attempt weie made, a movement by the 
reserve might have covered it Again, the English could not pass 
the Scottish army, and move towaids Stirling, without exposing 
their flank to be attacked while in ni xrch 

‘If, on the other hand, the Scottish line had been diawn up 
east and west, and facing to the south waid, as afiiimed by 
Buchanan, and adopted by Mr Nimnio, the authoi of the His 
toiy of Stirlingshiie, there appeals nothing to have prevented 
the English approaching upon the carse, or level ground, from 
Falkirk, either from turning the Scottish left flank, or from pass 
ing their positibn, if they preferred it, without coming to an 
action, and moving on to the relief of Stilling And the Gillies’ 
Hill, if this less probable hypothesis be adopted, would be situ 
ated, not m the rear, as allowed by all the historians, bub upon 
the right flank of Bruce’s army The only objection to the hypo- 
thesis above laid down, is, that the left flank ot Bruce’s army was 
thereby exposed to a sally from the garrison of Stilling But, 
1st, the garrison were bound to neutrality by teims of Mowbray’s 
treaty, and Barbour even seems to censure, as a breach of 
faith, some secret assistance which they rendered their coun 
trymen upon the eve of battle, in placing temporary bridges of 
doors and spars over the pools of water in the carse, to enable 
them to advance to the charge ^ 2dly, had this not been the case, 
the strength of the garrison was probably not sufficient to excite 
apprehension 3dly, the adverse hypothesis lea\es the rear of 
the Scottish army as much exposed to the Stilling gariison, as 
the left flank would be in the case supposed 

‘ It only remains to notice the natui e of the ground m front 
of Bruce’s line of battle Being part of a park, oi chase, it was 
considerably mteirupted with trees , and an extensive marsh, 
still visible, m some places rendered it inaccessible, and m all of 
difficult approach More to the northward, where the natural 
impediments were fewer, Bruce fortified his position against 
cavaliy, by digging amumber of pits so close together, says Bar 
hour, as to resemble the cells in a honeycomb They were a foot 
in breadth, and between two and three feet deep, many rows of 
them being placed one behind the other They were slightly 
coveied with biushwood and green sods, so as not to be obvious 
to an impetuous enemy 

‘ All the Scottish army were on foot excepting a select body 
of cavalry stationed with Edwaid Bruce on the right w ing, under 
the immediate command of Sir Robert Keith, the Marshal of 

I An assistance which (by the way) could not have been lendeied, had 
not the English approached fiom the south east since, had their march been 
due north, the whole Scottish army must have been between them and the 
garnson 
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Scotland, who were destined for the important service of charging 
and dispersing the English archers 

‘ Thus judiciously posted, in a situation fortified both by art 
and natiiie, Biuce awaited the attack of the English ’ 

237 St Ninian seems to be a corruption of St Rmgan He is 
said to have been a missionary among the Piets about 400 A d 
There aie many churches, etc , dedicated to him in Scotland 
240 For the numbers, see Introd , p \\iii 
245 Glaives See Vocab 

257 ‘ The men of Argyle,’ says Scott, * the islanders and the 
Highlanders in general, weie ranked in the lear They must 
have been numeious, for Bruce had reconciled himself with 
almost all then chieftams, excepting the obnoxious Macdougals 
of Lorn ’ 

261 A picture of the ‘ Bore stone’ (see Scott’s note on 1 212), 
or rather of the non gratmg by which it is now protected from 
relic hunters, is given in Black’s Guide 
263 On the tombstone of Angus Oig (Macdonald) in Iona 
there is a galley under sail Foi Angus Oig (‘Ronald’) see 
Index 

266 A plume of thiee feathers, says Mi Mackenzie, dis 
tinguished chiefs 
278 Seel 220 

281 Marchers wardens of the ‘ Marches ’ , barons who 
had to maintain the security of the border districts Lodon’s 
land the tliiee ‘Lothians,’ S of the Firth of Forth Ettrick 
see on v 818 The Liddell is an affluent of the Esk, which, as 
also the Nith and the Annan, flows into the Solway Firth 
287 8 See on iv 45 Stuart is the French way of spelling 
Stewart (Steward) His name was Walter Fitz Allan, and 
Stewart was his title as the Lord High Steward of Scotland 
He afterwards married Bruce’s daughter Marjorie, and their 
son was king^Bobeit II (the first of the Stewart, or Stuart, 
dynasty) 

290 Randolph See on 1 25 

298 The ofiice of ‘ Maiischal ’ (Marshal see Vocab ) was 
hereditary in the Keith family (Earls of Kintore, now Keith 
Falcon eis) since the 12th century I do not know* if it is only a 
coincidence that Keith in Gaelic means ‘hoise ’ Just 400 years 
after Bannockburn the 10th Earl Manse hal, being implicated in 
the Jacobite rising of 1715, fled to the Coniinent, and was made 
Governoi of Neucbatel Maiischal College in Aberdeen was 
founded by the 5th Earl in 1593 
315 seg For wight, palfrey, basinet, truncheon, see Vocab 
321 See in 80 seg 
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339 "battled, % e embattled, drxwn up in ‘battles’ (1 233) 

340 Refeis to the unhappy ending of his leigu and his 
assassination in Berkeley Castle (1327) 

341 selle Cf m 566 See Vocab 

343 Geoffiey of An]ou, father of Henry II was the first 
Plantagenet It is said, though it is not ceitain, that the name 
was due to Ins ‘ wearing the common broom of Anjou (the planta 
gmista) in his helmet * — GrlIiN 

357 nice exact, precise If the word is, as is said, the Lat 
nesc%ii8^ through the 0 P Wi&cc, it is strange how it developed its 
various meanings ignorant, silly, squeamish, punctilious, 
fastidious, exact— hence, delicately accurate, fine, pleasing 
Tourney see Vocab 

361 Sir Henry Boune, or Bohun, as Barbour says, was, ‘to 
the Erie of Hurford cusyne ’ Humphiey (Henry ’) Bohun, Earl 
of Heretoid, High Constable of England, was taken prisoner at 
Bannockburn and afterwaids exchanged for Bruce’s queen, who 
had been in capti\ ity since 1 306 Cf 1 669 

368 as rocks The pluial spoils the simile Barbour says 
that when the king saw him coming 

‘ In by (haste) till him the horse he stens (steers) ’ 

385 ‘ With sa gret mayne (so great force) raoht him a dynt ’ 
— Barboue 

405 tax in the sense of ‘ penalty ’ Scott, in his note, quotes 
the description of the combat given by Baibour, fioin which he 
has borrowed freely But Barbour says that the king gave no 
answer, and meiely showed the bioken axe handle — winch is 
more dramatic than Scott’s veision 

418 IVEight speak, that , t e might tell that 

422 fantasy a form of ‘fancy’ heie used for whim, capiice 

428 yonder hill See on 1 228 It is of course, not named 
by Bruce, as it was fi-^st called ‘ Gillies’ hill ’ after the battle 

445 $eq For Randolph, see on vi 25 In his note Scott gives 
the following account In spite of his aiguments, it is not 
seldom stated that the Scotch aimy faced south, with St 
Ninians and ‘ Randolph’s Field’ directly to the leai 

‘While the van of the Enghsh army advanced, a detached 
body attempted to relieve Stilling Lord Hailes gives the 
following account of this manoeuvre and the result, which is 
accompanied by circumstances highly characteristic of the 
chivalrous manners of the age, ''and displays that generosity 
which reconciles us even to their ferocity upon other occasions 

‘Bruce had enjoined Randolph, who commanded the left 
wing of his army, to be vigilant in preventing any ad\anced 
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parties of the English from tin owing succoms into the castle of 
billing 

Eight huntlied hoi semen, commanded by Sii Robert 
Clifford, were detached from the Englisli aimy , they made a 
circuit by the low grounds to the east, and approached the 
castle The i^ing peicci\ed their motions, and coming up to 
Randolph, angiily exclaimed, ‘Thoughtless man* you have 
suffeied the enemy to pass ’ Randolph hastened to repair his 
fault, 01 peiish As he ad\anced the English cavalry wheeled 
to attack him Randolph diew up his troops in a ciicular form, 
with their speais lesting on the ground, and protended on every 
side At the first onset, Sir William JDayneeourt, an English 
commander of distinguished note, was slain The enemy, fai 
superior m numbers to Randolph, environed him, and pressed 
hard on his little baud Douglas saw his jeopaidy, and re 
quested the king’s permission to go and succour him ‘ You 
shall not move from your giound,’ ciied the king , * let Randolph 
evtncate himself as he best may I will not altei my order of 
battle, and lose the ad's antage of my position ’ — ‘ In truth,’ 
replied Douglas, * I cannot stand by and see Randolph perish , 
and, theiefoie, with youi leave, I must aid him ’ The king un 
willingly consented, and Douglas flew to the assistance of his 
friend \Yhile approaching, he perceived that the English were 
falling into disoider, and that the perseverance of Randolph had 
prevailed os er their impetuous courage * Halt,’ cried Douglas, 

* those brave men have lepulsed the enemy let us not diminish 
their glory by sharing it ’ ” — Dalhymple’s Annals of Scotland 

‘Two laige stones elected at the north end of the village of 
Newhouse, about a quarter of a mile from the south part of 
Stirling, ascertain the place of this memorable skirmish I he 
circumstance tends, were contnniation necessary, to support the 
opinion of Lord Hailes, that the Scottish line had Stirling on its 
left flank It will be remembered, that Randolph commanded 
infantry, Daynecourt cavalry Supposing, therefoie, according 
to the ^ ulga^ hypothesis, that the Scottish Ime was drawn up, 
facing to the south, in the line of the l^ook of Bannock, and 
consequently that Randolph was stationed with liis left flank 
resting upon Milntown bog, it is morally impossible that his 
infantry, moving fiom that position, with whatever celerity, 
could cut off from Stilling a body of cavalry who had alieady 
passed St Ninian’s, oi, in othei woids, were aheady between 
them and the town Whereas, supposing Randolph’s left to 
have appi cached St Niman’s, the short movement to Newhouse 
could easily be executed, so as to intercept the English m the 
manner described ’ 

478 His followers Cliffoid was really in command See on 
1 232 Some give the number of Clifford’s relief party at only 
300 
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484 Demayet (1 509, Demayet <luu), ptopeily Dun niyat, is a 
piomment lull (1375 ft ) m the Ochils to the N E of Stirling, 
beyond the mer Foith 

486 ‘At Alloa commence the -windings called the Links of 
Foith These windings foim a gieat number of peninsulas of a 
\ery feitile soil ’ — Black’s Gin-de See Vocab 
493 See Introd , p ‘Multitudes of the English,’ says 

Fraser Tytlei, ‘weie drowned when attempting to cross the rnei 
Forth ’ 

497 seg wassail See Vocab ‘They (the English) passed 
the night in gi eat not and revelry At the first break of day 
the Scottish army heard mass This solemn cei emony was pei 
formed by Maurice, the Abbot of Inchaffray ’ — Fkaseb 

Tytlee. Ml Mackenzie, however, infoims us that ‘it is 
mainly fiom English sources that we learn how the English 
passed the foie part of the night of Sundaj’’, the 23rd ’ See 
Introd , p XXIV n 
508 See on 1 484 

511 The bittern is a kind of heron It makes a deep booming 
noise Hence its other name, ‘ mire drum ’ Cf Lady of Lah&, 
I XXXI , where we have the lark’s ‘ shrill fife ’ and the ‘ bittern’s 
drum * 

615 ‘ There is an old tradition, that the well-known Scottish 
tune of “Hey, tutti taitti,” was Bruce’s march at the battle of 
Bannockburn The late Mr Ritson, no gran ter of propositions, 
doubts whether the Scots had any martial music, and quotes 
Froissart’s account of each soldier m the host bearing a little 
horn, on which, at the onset, they would make such a horiible 
noise, as if all the devils of hell had been among them He 
observes, that these horns are the only music mentioned by 
Baibour, and concludes, that it must remain a moot point 
whether Bruce’s army were cheered even by the sound of a 
solitary bagpipe It may be observed in passing that the 
Scottish of this period certainly obseived some mfiSical cadence, 
even in winding their *horns, since Bruce w as at once recognized 
by his followers from his mode of blowing (iv xviii) But the 
tradition, tiue or false, has been the means of securing to Scot 
land one of the finest lyrics in the language, the celebrated 
wai song of Bums, Scot% wha hat wC WaUace hied ’ — Scott 
522 battalia looks like a plural foimed from ‘battalion,’ 
regarded as a neuter Greek subtantive Battaqlia, ‘battle,’ in 
Italian is feminine, and hattaghom (Fr hatailloTi ), ‘ battalion,’ is 
the masculine augmentative For*‘ battles, ’ cf 1 232 
524 For the relative numbers of the two armies, see Introd 
p xxiii ‘ Upon the 24th of June,’ says Scott, ‘ the English army 
advanced to the attack The narrowness of the Scottish front, 
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and the nature of the ground, did not permit them to have the 
full advantage oi then numbers, nor is it \ eiy easy to find out 
what was their pioposed oidei of battle The vanguard, how 
evei, appealed a distinct body consisting of archeisand speaimen 
on foot, and commanded, as already said, by the Earls of 
CTloucestei and* Hei eford Barboui, in one place, mentions that 
they foimed nine B vttlfs, or divisions , but it appears that there 
was no room or space for them to extend themsehes, so that, 
except the vanguard, the whole army appeared to form one solid 
and compact body * Scott here quotes Baibour, who says of the 
English ‘ For all their battles (battalions) s imyn (together) w^ere 
in a schiltrum (a compact mass) ’ Schilt?um is the word used for 
the Glides or squares m which Wallace drew up his troops at 
Falknk 

540 See on yi 42 He had succeeded John of Bretagne as 
Goveinor of Scotland 

552 bare foot as a genetic epithet is good enough, but here it 
seems out of place, foi Edwaid is asked to see what he certainly 
could not see Scott quotes the following from Lord Hailes’ 
Annah ‘ Maui ice, abbot of Inchalfray, placing himself on an 
eminence, celebiated mass in sight of the Scottish army He 
then passed along the front, baie footed, and bearing a crucifix 
in his hands, and exhorting the Scots in a few and forcible words, 
to combat for their lights and their liberty The Scots kneeled 
down “ They yield,” cried Edward , “ see, they implore mercy ” 
“They do,” answered Iiigelram de Umfiaville, “but notours 
On that held they will he victorious, oi die ” ’ 

558 Gilbert de Claie, Earl of Gloucestei, was nephew to 
Edw^aid II For his death see on 1 797 

589 See on 's 402 

593 Marshal See on 1 298 ‘The English archeis,’ says 
Scott, ‘commenced the attack with their usual bravery and 
dexteuty But against a foice, whose importance he had learned 
by fatal expel lence, Biuce was proMcled A small but select 
body of cavalry were detached fiom the ii^ht, under command of 
Sii Robert Keith They rounded, as I conceive, the marsh 
called Milntown bog, and, keeping the firm giound, charged the 
left flank and leai of the English archers As the bowmen had 
no spears nor Ion" w’^eapons, fit to defend themselves against 
hoise, they weie instantly thiown into disorder, and spiead 
through the whole English army a confusion, from which they 
nevei fairly lecovered 

‘ Although the success of thj^s manoeuvre was evident, it is very 
remaikable that the Scottish generals do not appear to have 
profited by the lesson Almost eveiy subsequent battle which 
they lost against England was decided by the archers, to whom 
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the close and compact array of the Scottish phalanx aiforclod an 
exposed and uniesistiiig mails The bloody battle of Halidoun 
Hill, fought scarce twenty years afterwards, was so completely 
gamed by the aichers that the English are said to have lost only 
one knight, one esquire, and a few foot soldiers At the battle 
of Neville’s Cross, in 1346, where David II wfTb defeated and 
made prisoner, John de Giaham, observing the loss which the 
Scots sustained from the English bowmen, offered to charge and 
disperse them, if a hundred men at arms were put under his 
command “ BilU to confess the truth,” says Fordun, " he could 
not procure a single horseman for the service proposed ” Of 
such little use is experience m war, where its results are opposed 
by habit or prejudice * 

598 to let to hinder 

603 barbed See Vocab 

612 Sherwood forest in former times covered large parts of 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, and extended nearly as far 
north as Wakefield It is well known as the hunting ground of 
Robin Rood By Dallom Lee Scott may mean Dalham in Suffolk 

619 wont See on in 134 

625 seq Wight, baldric See Vocab 

627 Roger Ascham (says Scott) quotes a Scottish proverb 
* Every English archer beareth undei his girdle twenty four 
Scottes ’ ‘It is said,’ Scott adds, ‘I trust incorrectly, by an 
ancient English historian, that the “ good Lord James of Douglas ” 
dreaded the superioiity of the English archers so much, that 
when he made any ot them piisonei, he gave him the option of 
losing the forefinger of his light hand or his right eye, either 
species of mutilation rendering him incapable to use the bow I 
have mislaid the reference to this singular passage ’ 

633 rightward, % e from the English position This is 
evidently Scott’s meaning Others describe the ‘ pottit ’ ground 
as on the Scottish rigfet See on 1 232 

646 ‘It is generally alleged by historians that the English 
men at arms fell into the hidden snare which Bruce had prepared 
for them Barbour does not mention the circumstance Accord 
mg to his account, Randolph, seeing the slaughter made by the 
cavalry (under Marshal Keith) on the right wing among the 
(English) archers, advanced courageously against the mam body 
of the English, and entered into close combat with them 
Douglas and Stuart, who comma-ided the Scottish centre, led 
their division also to the charge, and the battle, becommg 
general along the whole line, was obstinately maintained on both 
sides for a long space of time , the Scottish archers domg great 
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execution among the Engbsh men it aims, after the bo-wmen of 
England were dispeised ’ — Scott 

652 acton a quilte<l coat (padded often with cotton) worn 
undei aimour It is the A-rabic al (foion^ ‘ the cotton ’ Chaucer 
spells it aLciotin Cf Scott’s Lay, iii bl 

656 steeds that shriek ‘I have been told that this line 
requires an exphinitoiy note, and, indeed, those who witness 
the silent patience with which horses submit to the most cruel 
usage, m ly be peimitted to doubt, that, m moments of sudden oi 
intoleiabk anguish, they utter % most melancholy cry It was 
my foitiine, upon one occasion, to hear a hoise, in a moment of 
agony, utter a thrilling scream, which I still consider the most 
melancholy sound I ever heaid ’ — Scott 

660 Lockhart cites the same simile from the Lady of the 
Lale, VI 18 

669 Thomas Plantagenet, second son of Edward I , was 
called after his biithplace, Bi other ton in Yorkshire 
Robert de Vere, Eail of Oxford, died m 1331 
Gloster See on 1 558 

Sir Maurice de Berkeley See on 1 93, and Introd , 
p xx\ n , footnote He was taken prisoner with his father 
Thomas Baron de Berkeley 

Grey, possibly Sir Thomas de Gray , but he had already 
been taken pusoiier at Randolph’s Field , more likely a Giey of 
Northumberland 

Hereford See on 1 ^61 

John Baron de Bottetourt was the admiral of the English 
fleet His two sons were taken prisoner (see lists in note to 
1 896) 

Sanzavere unkiiown to me 

William de Ros, Baion of Hamlake, Yorkshire, was at this 
time Walden of the West Mai dies of Scotland 

Montagu (or Montacute) ancestoi of the Duke of Man 
Chester 

Sir Edmond Mauley, Maishal (oi Seneschal) of England, was 
slam 01 drowned (see list) 

Sir Philip de Courtenay was slain (see list) 

Henry de Percy was goveinoi of Oalloviay (see v 779) and 
founder of the family of Peicy of Alnwick 

677 It w IS at Dunbar that Balliol’s forces were routed in 
1296 For Falkiik and Methven, see Inti eduction ii and 
Index 

679 The battle of Cressy was fought m 1146, and that of 
Poitiers in 1156 Between Punbar and Poitiers there were 
60 yeais Red seems to mean ‘ bloody ’ 

680 Pembroke See 1 540 
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691 See on vi 287, where Scott spells it Stuart 

717 Lockhart, in his edition of the poem, quotes Cooper’s 
lines, perhaps imitated here by Scott, 

‘ All these, their rambling journey done, 

Have found their home, the gra\e ’ 

But the difference between ‘ home ’ and ‘ mn ’ in "this connexion 
is one to give us pause 

718 ‘Such a line as this,’ exclaimed the Monthly RevievLa^ 
‘ must wound eveiy eai that has the least pretension to judge of 
poetry ’ 

726 seq Egremont Castle is in Cumbeiland Walter de 
Beauchamp will be found m the list of prisoners (1 896) 
Beauchamp Court was m Waiwickshire For Montague, etc , 
see on 1 669 

740 Alisa Craig — something like the Bass Rock off the East 
Coast — IS about 12 miles from the coast of Ayrshiie It is 1100 
feet high and about 2 miles m circumference ‘ At the height of 
about 250 feet are the remains of an old castle or watch tower 
Myriads of sea fowl build their nests on the cliffs The island is 
the property of the Marquis of Ailsa, who takes from it his title 
as a British peer ’ — Black Scott’s note is as follows ‘ When 
the engagement between the mam bodies had lasted some time 
Bruce made a decisive mov ement, by bringing up the Scottish 
reserve It is traditionally said, that at this crisis, he addressed 
the Lord of the Isles m a phrase used as a motto by some of his 
descendants, “My trust is constant in thee” Baibour mti 
mates, that the reserve “ assembled on one held,” that is, on the 
same Ime with the Scottish forces already engaged , which leads 
Lord Hailes to conjecture that the Scottish ranks must have been 
much thinned by slaughter, since, in that circumscribed ground, 
there was room for the reserve to fall into line But the advance 
of the Scottish cavalry must have contributed a good deal' to 
form the vacancy occupied by the reserve ’ 

749 Innisgail, ‘Islands of the Gaels,’ ? e the Western Isles 
(Mr Mackenzie, howen?-er, says * islands of the strangers, so called 
from their occupation by the Norsemen ’ Cf Fmgal, ‘ fair haired 
stranger ’) Inms, island, is related to Inch Of Enniskillen, 
Inchkeith, etc 

758 See on ii 37 As crusader (Knight of Rhodes) he had the 
red cioss on his shield 

800 See Introd , p xxv ‘ The followers of the Scottish camp,’ 
says Scott, ‘ observed, from the Gillies’ Hill in the rear, the im 
pression produced upon the EngliS'li aimy by the bunging up of 
the Scottish reserve, and, prompted by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, or the desire of plunder, assumed, in a tumultuary 
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manner, such arms as they fonnd nearest, fastened sheets to tent 
poles and lances, and showed themselves like a new army 
advancing to battle 

‘ The uneKpected apparition of what seemed a nei^ army, com 
pleted the confusion which already prevailed among the English, 
who fled m eveiy direction, and were pursued with lu^mense 
slaughter Tl>e brook of Bannock, according to Barbour, was so 
choked with the bodies of men and horses that it might have 
been passed dry shod The followers of the Scottish camp fell 
upon the disheaitened fugitives, and added to the confusion and 
slaughter Many were driven into the Forth, and perished 
there, which, by the w ay, could hardly hav e happened had the 
armies been drawn up east and west, since, in that case, to get at 
the river, the English fugitives must have fled through the 
victorious army About a short mile from the field of battle is a 
place called the Bloody Folds Here the Earl of Gloucester is 
said to have made a stand, and died gallantly at the head of his 
own military tenants and vassals He w^as much regretted by 
both sides , and it is said the Scottish would gladly have saved 
his life, but, neglecting to wear his surcoat wnth aimorial bearings 
over his armour, he fell unknown, after his horse had been stabbed 
with spears 

‘ Sit Maimaduke Twenge, an English knight, contrived to 
conceal himself during the fury of the pursuit, and when it was 
somewhat slackened, approached King Robert “ Whose prisoner 
are you, Sir MarmaduKe ’ ” said Bruce, to whom he was person 
ally known ‘‘Yours, sir,” answered the knight “I leceive 
you,” answered the king, and treating him with the utmost 
courtesy, loaded him with gifts, and dismissed him without 
ransom The other prisoners weie all well tieated Theie 
might be policy m this, as Bi nee would naturally w ish to acquire 
the good opinion of the English batons, who were at this time at 

g reat v’-aiiance with then king But it also well accords with his 
igh chivalrous character ’ 

808 ‘Edward II , according to the best authorities, shewed, 
111 the fatal flbld of Bannockbiiin, peisoj^al gallantry not nn-* 
worthy of his great sire and greater son He remained on the 
field till forced away by the Earl of Penibioke, when all was lost 
He then rode to the Castle of Stilling, and demanded admit 
tance , but the governor leinoiistratmg upon the imprudence of 
shutting himself up m that foi tress, which must so soon sm 
render, he assembled around his person five hundred men at 
aims, and, avoiding the field of battle and the victorious army, 
fled towards Linlithgow, pursued by Bouglis with about sixty 
horse They were augmente4 by Sir Lawrence Abernethy with 
twenty more, whom Douglas met in the Torwood upon their way 
to join the English army, and whom he easily persuaded to 
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desert the defeated rnonaich, and to assist m the puisiut They 
hung upon Edwai d’s flight asfai as Dunbar, too feu in number to 
assail him with effect, but enough to haiass his letieat so con 
stAiitly, that whoever fell an instant behind was instantly slam, 
01 made piisonei Edward’s ignominious flight teiiuinated at 
Dunbai, where the Earl of Maich, who still professed allegiance 
to him, “ receued him full gently ” Fiom thencs the monaich 
of so great an empire, and the late commander of so gallant 
and numeious an army, escaped to Bamboiough m a tishmg 
vessel ’—Scon 

819 See vi 321 and iii 80 For gage, see Vocab 
824 The banner of Douglas had at this time, says Mr 
Mackenzie, three white stars on a^suie At a later date it bore 
a bleeding heart See on ii 566 
842 Cf II 299 
850 cuish See Vocab 

878 Cf III 82 He still refuses Bruce the kingly title 

879 Edward does not seem to have resti aiued Argentine (vi 
XIV ) from attacking Bruce, so ‘ my Sovereign’s charge ’ means 
‘ the duty of escorting my sovereign ’ (\a 816) 

893 late wake See Vocab 

896 ‘The remarkable circumstances,’ says Scott, ‘attending 
the death of De Argentine have been already noticed Besides 
this renowned wairior, there fell many repiesentatives of the 
noblest houses in England, which never sustained a more bloody 
and disastrous defeat Barbour says that two hundred pairs of 
gilded spurs were taken from the field of battle , and that some 
were left the author can bear witness, who has m his possession 
a curious antique spur, dug up m the moiass, not long since ’ 
Scott also cites from an old record a list of the Knights and 
Knights Bannerets slain or made prisoner Among their names 
the following are mentioned in the poem 
Slam — Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester (vi 800) , Robert 
de Clifford (vi 478) , William Dayncourt (vi 445L Aegidius de 
Argenteyne (ii 37, et^,) , Edmund Maulley (vx 674) , Henry de 
Bonn (VI 361), Philip de Courtenay (vi 675) 

Prisoners — Henry de Bonn, Earl of Hereford (vi 362, 672) , 
Maurice de Berekley (vi 672) , Ingelram de Umfra\ ille (vi 552 
note) , Marmaduke de Tw enge (^n[ 800 note) , Thomas de Gray 
(vi 672’) , Walter de Beauchamp (vi 727) , John de Evere (vi 
672 ’) , Radulph and Thomas Bottetort (vi 673) 

* In sum there weie slam,’ cites Scott, ‘ along with the Earl of 
Gloucester, forty two barons and bannerets The numbei of 
earls, barons, and bannerets made«captive, was twenty two, and 
sixty eight knights Many clerks and esquires were also there 
slam or taken Roger de Northburghe, keeper of the king’s 
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signet {Gu^to^ Tarqm Domim Reqt^), was made piisonei wath his 
two cleiks, Kogoi de Wakenfelde and Thomas de Switon, upon 
which the king caused a seal to be made, and entitled it his jmvy 
seal, to distinguish the same from the signet so lost The Earl 
of Herefoid w^as e\changed against Bruce’s queen, who had been 
detained in captivity e\ ei since the year 1306 The Tm gia, or 
signet, was le'fetoied to England through the mtei cession of 
Ralph de Montheimei, ancestor of Lord Mona, who is said to 
have found fa\ oui in the eyes of the Scottish King ’ 

‘Such,’ adds Scott, ‘were the immediate consequences of the 
field of Bannockburn Its more remote effects, in completely 
establishing the national independence of Scotland, a&rd a 
boundless held foi speculation ’ 

902 Banneret a title now extinct, given to a knight for 
distinguished service on the field He then, says Mr 
Mackenzie, exchanged his double pointed pennon for a square 
bannei He had the pri\ ilege of leading his retainers to battle 
undei his ow n banner The last banneret was created for savmg 
the royal standard at Edgehill, m 1642 

905 * 56(7 Leopards, see on ii 489 For the effect produced 
on the ‘ferocious patriotism’ of certain critics by Scott’s senti 
ments see on n 93 Jeffiey says it is difficult to see for what 
purpose Scott assumes this ‘extreme courtesy’ except to ‘appease 
ciitics and attract readers in the southern part of the island ’ In 
his opinion ‘ the authoi has lessened the interest of the mighty 
fight of Bannockburn to that which might be supposed to belong 
to a well regulated tournament among friendly rivals ’ 

925 The difficulty about these dark locks (see on vi 45) began 
all over again w hen Edith reassumed the character of the ‘ elfin 
page ’ The ‘ bonnet ’ is meant to explain matters, but does not 
do so very satisfactorily 

947 Cambu*skenneth Abbey (see plan) was founded by ‘ Saint’ 
David I , in 1147 for canons legulai of rlie order of St Augustine 
At the Rcfoinmtion its possessions were bestowed on the Earl of 
Mai, but about 1737 they weie purchased by Stirlmg Town 
Council foi the benefit of Cowane’s Hospital I 
place of James III and liis queen 
956 ‘Biucc issues ordeis,’ says the Quarterly Review (1B15), 

‘ foi the celebiation of the nuptials , whether they w^ere ever 
solemnized it is impossilde to say As aitics we should certainly 
have forbidden the banns, because, although it is conceivable that 
the mere lapse of time might not have eradicated the passion of 
Edith, yet how such a ciicumstance alone, without e\en the 
assistance of an iiiteiview, coiTld have created one in the bosom 
of Ronald, IS altogether mconcew able He must have proposed 
to marry merely from compassion, or for the sake of her lands , 
LI. O 
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and, upon either supposition, it would have comported with the 
delicacy of Edith to refuse his piofiered hand ’ When sending 
the MS of the poem (up to this line) to Mi James Ballantyne 
(seeiintiod p xii ), Scott wrote ‘ You have now the whole affair, 
excepting two or thiee concluding stanzas As your taste foi 
bi ides’ cake may induce you to desire to know moie of the 
wedding, I -will save you some ciiticisni by saying that I ha\e 
settled to stop short as above Witness my hand, W S ’ 

Conclusion 

6 When Scott settled at Ashestiel he made acquaintance 
with the ‘ lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, aftei wards Hamet, 
Duchess of Buceleugh,’ who had come (as he tells us) to the land 
of her husband with the desire of making heiself acquainted with 
its traditions and customs, as well as its manners and history 
(The Duke of Buceleugh was the head of the Cl ui Scott, to which 
the poet himself belonged ) At her suggestion Scott wrote ( 1805 ) 
his Lay of the Last Minstrel See Intiod p xi , and for the 
death of the Duchess of Buceleugh, see Introd p x\xmi 

17 one poor garland the Loid oj the lUes, which he had 
intended to dedicate to her 
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A & “Anglo Saxon, M E = Middle English, 0 F =01d Fiench, 0 G =01d 
German, Gael =Gielic, etc 

ahye (’v 656) A S ahicr/an Common m M E as abigqen or 
ahyen, past tense abouqhte^ meaning to buy off, hence pay for 
In Mids N Dr iii 2 175 the reading of the Quarto is 
‘aby ’ 

Albyn (i 18), Alha mn, Alhanq probably the Celtic alp inn^ 
‘ lull island ’ The name seems to have been oiiginally 
applied to the whole of Biitain, but aftei wards specially to 
Scotland The classical Albion is pi obably fi oni the same 
root, though foimeil> explained as the ‘ white island ’ 
amice (ii 426) a grey lobe for pilgrims (see Milton, P P 
IV 427) Also the white upper pait of the lobe of a ‘ massing 
priest ’ Through Fr ami'i from Lat amicius, lobe, lit 

* what IS cast about one ’ 

armada ( I 374, v 310) fern of armado^ armed (Spanish), an 
armed fleet, a wai fleet Fiom Lat aimare, to arm 
Isaldriclt (vi 627), Lat hcdtexiSy 0 G haldencl, Eng belt , spelt 
hawdiicl by CJniucei Originally the militaiy belt, worn 
tians\eisely over one shoulder Later also a jevelled 
ornament worn round the neck by ladies and noblemen 
ban (ii 443) cuise, excommunication df it 534 Cognate 
w ith 0 G ban^ or pan, a summons Plural banns, m old 
wi iters banes 

barbed (vi 603) accoutred with armour (said of a hoise) 

* Barbed steeds,* III i 1 10 Also spelt handed 
bardd, from ba7(h hoise annom) Both forms are collect as 
the word means * furnished with a beaid * (Fi ba^be Ger 
Pai t, Icelandic bard, used for bnm of a helmet, ai med beak 
of a ship, barb of an airoV, etc , whence, accoi cling to 
Skeat, the word easily applied to horses with spiked plates 
on then foreheads ) 
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bard (i 3()) perhaps originally * a speaker ’ Celtic woul found , 
in Welsh, lush, and Gaelic 

basinet (vi 319), hasenet, or basnet i small round helmet, 
formed like a basin Spensei, F Q vr 1 31 
bay (IV 455) The oiigmal expression is ‘to abay’ (lienee ‘to 
bay’ found in oldei writcis) which is the F*eiich aiit ahofs/ 
wheie aboi means the bark of a dog (cf Fi abo^o, tioin Lat 
ad baiibay to yelp at) 

beadsman (iv 761), ‘a man employed to pray for another, and 
privileged to leceive ceitain alms ’ The old sense of bead is 
‘ prayer ’ (cf Ger hete7i) and a bead was so called because 
used for counting prayeis (Skeat) 
beaker (ii 10) low Lat bicayimn, Ger Berber oiigmally 
fiom Grk ^'lkos, an Oiiental woid foi a wine jar 
beltane (i 207) is the 0 lush belieine, a name foi May, or the 1st 
of May The woid teine means file, and bel peihaps means 
‘ bright,’ and just possibly may be the old Phoenician Bel 
(or Baal) the name of the sun god, to whom (as to Moloch) 
human victims were burnt On the 1st of May and on St 
John’s day (at the summer solstice) the old heathen lush 
lighted fires and drove cattle through them The custom 
may be Celtic (Druidic) or may be of Phoenician origin It 
existed also in Germany, at the summer solstice (Somien 
wende) and on Mayday (Walpuigistag) An lush cor 
respondent tells me that hel perhaps is the lush a large 
tree (or sacred tiee), so that beltetne would be a file made 
fiom a sacred tree 
ben Gael beann^ a peak 

blazon (iii 441), blazonry (v 777) heraldic arms M E hlason^ 
shield, coat of aims Skeat connects it, and the hlason of 
Hamlet i 5 21, with Ger blami, to blow, ti limpet forth, 
blaze abroad 

boltsprit a false spelling of ‘ bowsprit ’ Bpr^tj a spar, is 
probably Danish spnet , hut cognate with A S spreot, a 
sprout Cf bodm, akin to Eng beam, hut taken directly 
from Danish boom, a tree 

bondsman (i 204) Of the usual derivation of hondaqe, etc , 
from bmd Skeat says ‘ It is certain that this is false, the 
A S bonda (bondman, boor, householdei) being fiom Icc 
landic bdndi, a short form of b%tandi, a tillei of the soil ’ 
(Cf Ger Bauer, Dutch boei) 

bonnet (i 369, etc ) perhaps fiom Hindustani bandt, woollen 
cloth It IS used for the Highland head diess, Scotch 
cap 

boor (i 212) see under bondsman 
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l)OSk (V 423 Cf \ 535) Onr ‘ bush,’ says Skeat is due to 
French picmuncutiou of Hit ]\I E Imsl The woid in 
vaiioiis toims is tonimon to ^caiid and Teut languages 
The Ital /jos^oainl Fr boi^ aie fioni the Teutonic, through 
the low Lat hoscu^ 

houn’d (i 586, * VI 119) used by Scott as a past paiticiple, 
‘piepaied,’ as fioni a \erb ‘to boim ’ The \\ord hoitnd, 
‘ leady (especially of a ship), is piopetl> the M E hoim, the 
(1 being paiasitic, as in sound (Lat sonun) In liolehy, vi 
XXIV Scott uses bonne as past pai ticiple 

bourne (v 5S5) means either a bouiidaiy, limit, from 0 F bonne 
{Lea7, i\ 6 57), oi a stream, bum, Ger Brunnen [Leai , rfi 
6 67) Which sense it has in Bafnletf in 1 79 is doubtful , 
as also in the present passage 

bower (ii 109 etc ), in the sense ‘chamber’ , A S hi7, M E 
houre ^ in Gei , Swed, Dan, = coop, cage Cf Lowland 
Scotch hyi e, a cow house 

brand (ii 222, iii 415, etc ) M E brand, Ger B^a^id, a piece 
of buiniiig wood, fire biand (iii 646) , hence a flashing 
sword blade 

brogues (iii 405) Gael hoq, a shoe stout coarse shoes, 

‘ anciently of the hide of a deer, cow, or horse, with the hair 
on’ (Maitm) 

brook (i 522 i\ 480, 702) to endure, put up with The 

M E honle means rather to enjoy, use Cognate, it is said, 
with Lat fuu, fiiLctns Cf Gei hauchen, to use or need 

brunt (v 415, 527, vi 100) lush, shock (of battle) Skeat 
takes it to be connected wutli hmn, and to mean fieiy speed 
Ideas of heat and 'ipeed are combined in many languages 

bugle horn (i 227) the correct expiession (used by Chaucer) for 
what we generally call a ‘ bugle’ , for a buqh is properly a 
wild ox, Lat hutuhis ‘In the Isle of Wight,’ says Mr 
Bayne, ‘ tlte bull’s head may be seen on inn signs accom 
panied by the word buqh ’ 

burnish (i 205), to make bright, polish connected with ‘burn’ 
and also ‘ brown ’ (cf swart) 

caitiff (ill 414) 0 F caitif, Fr Mhf, Ital catfivo, oiigmally 
me lilt * captive ’ (Lat captim^s), and thus used by Chaucer 
* Caitif to cruel Kynge Agamemnon ’ 

canon (II 625), Grk Kavibv, a straight rod— hence (1) a rule, (2) 
a gun barrel, cannon 

canopy (n 100), a curtain hung over a throne or dais From 
Grk Kbivtaireiov, a mosquito enrtam In Fi and Ger still 
more changed, viz cwnapi 
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casque (i 587) piobably the Spanish rasco, sheid, skull, helmet 
Ga^L IS anothei foim of the same Of 
chalice (V 251) Gik Lat ca/ia , a cup, espu uilly that 

used at the Lord’s suppei 

charnel {iii 718), containing dead bodies g,uotlicr form of’ 
carnal^ Lit ca^nah^^ fleshly 

cheer (1) expiession of face (m 22, etc ), and (2) good fare 
(ill 420, etc ) Slid to come fioniGik /lapa (hc«id) through 
low Lat caia^ OF chere The sense ‘ good faic ’ seems to 
come tiom that of a cheer ful countenance 
ceil (i 45, V 9, etc), bustle, tin moil ‘Like many half slang 
words it IS Celtic ’ (Skeat) Gael qo%U boiling, fume, iuiy 
Frequent in Shaks m this sense Evidently nothing m the 
world to do with a ‘ coil ’ of lope (Fr tue^ilhi , Lat colhqtre) 
In the celebrated ‘when we ha\e shuffled off this moital 
coil ’ (fiom which Scott boiiows his expiession) does it mean 
‘the turmoil of moital life,’ or something quite different’ 
coronach (iv 132) ‘ The Coronach of the Highlanders, like the 

Ulvlatm of the Romans, and the Ulvloo of the lush, was a 
wild expression of lamentation pouied foith by mourners 
When the words of it were articulate, they expressed the 
praises of the deceased ’ (Scott) 
cope (ii 664), another form of ‘ cape,’ from low Lat cappa, of 
unknown origin 

cope (III 385), to oppose successfully , from Fr covper^ strike 
((jrrk KoXa^os) , 

couch a lance (ii 505, vi 360) Fi coiaher, Lat colhcare, to 
place, set, arrange 

craven (iii 528) M E crauand, means ‘ craving,’ « e one who 
craves toi quarter , hence a defeated man , or coward 
cresset (i 509) the derivation from croissette, a little cross, is 
given up in favour of O F cremetf a small pot (Of ci uet, 
crucible, ci use, Ger Krug) ‘ A cresset consisted of an open 
pot or cup at tlfe end of a pole ’ (Skeat) 
crone (iii 492) probably from Gael cno7z, withered 
cuish (vi 850, 869) = c7«55es, armour for the thigh See Shaks 
I Jlen IV j IV 1 105 Fr emsse^ a thigh, from Lat coxa 
cushat (i 7), A S cubceoH ring dove, wood pigeon ' 

dais (ii 99) The Lat disc%is (Grk 8t<TKos), a qiioit (? <? a flat 
circular slab) came to mean also a platter (dish) and a table 
(desk), and finally (dais) the raised platform, or the canopy, 
of a ‘ high table ’ in a hall, M E deys (Chaucer, G T , 370) 

dan (III 613)= Lat dommus , a title of respect given especially 
to monks, but also to other persons, as daun Arc%U (Chaucer) 
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diapasou (r 3! ) used 8cott for ' haimon>,’ as m Milton’s ‘ m 
pci tcct chtipdson { It a sohmn Music) It ineans the concord 
of the hi&t and last notes of an octave (5ia Trao-wv r(av xoftdwv), 
which IS inoic pi opeilypei haps regarded as a perfect haimony 
thin as unibon 

donjon (v 77^5) the 0 F foim of (hmgeon, the keep tower or 
cliicf toivei of a cistle , tiom low Lat dommio 7 i[em'], domain, 
possession {ct ‘ strength ’ — castle) , lienee = ‘ prison ’ 
enhance (i 147), possibly a conupt foiin of 0 F evhaiicer, to 
heighten {(n and haul) ^ but theie is a Prov word enmibar^ 
to adv anco ( e na n t = hef oi e, cf Ital mnanzi ) 
enchase (v" 21), lit to fiame, ‘encase’ (Fr enchcmei), hende to 
enclose m a setting, to beautify, emboss, etc 
elf, elvish (I 455) AS oelf [qI ‘oaf’), Ger Elf £.nd. Mfe Pos 
sibly the same as tlie Gei Em Alp in the sense of hobgoblin, 
nightinaie — and this is piobably a ‘mass,’ ‘ incubus ’ Erne 
Alp means liowevei nowadays lathei a mountain pasture 
th in a mountain 

falchion (iii 15h, etc ), a sickle shaped swwd, fiom Lat falx^ 
sickle, through low Lat Jalcio\jiem\ Ital fcdcione Called 
in Lat emtb falcafuSi and in Grk apTri 
fallow (III 427) pale yellowy yellow red Connected with Lat 
palhdns, Ger falh, fahl, Dutch vaal (the Vaal River, whence 
the Transvaal gets its name, is the ‘yellow river,’ like the 
Xanthus) Skeat says ‘the meaning wntilkd is a mere 
English development, and lefers to the reddish colour of 
ploughed land’ We must take ‘ untilled ’ heie to mean 
‘ ploughed but not used for ciops ’ 
fell (T 9, etc ), a lull, oiiginally probably an open down, sheep 
pastuie, and the same woid as ‘field ’ (Thus eine Alp m 
Ger means a mountain pasture rather than a mountain ) 
fell (i 569), cruel, fierce, perhaps from low Lat fellolne^ri], 
traitoi, ^elon, which is probably of Celtic origin Cognate 
with Lat f(illc7 e ^ 

gage (veib or noun n U5, 495 , vi* 819), pledge, from the Lat 
lootmd Oognatcwith A S a pledge Cf wage^ wager 
galla glass (r 211), oi gallow gla<fs {Math i 2 13) is the Irish 
galloglach, a heavy armed foot soldier , some say, a foreign 
soldier, or a soldiei aimed m the foreign (English) fashion 
Fiom lush gi9lh, a seivant, boy, lacquey, ‘gillie ’ 
galley (iii 436) low Lat galea, 0 F gcdie Of uncertain origin 
Evidently not Lat gale^, a helmet Some propose gaU, a 
gallery , otheis the Grk galeo% a kind of shark ' 
gaud (r 229, iv 554) lit a ‘delight,’ Lat gaudmm, hence 
ornament 
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girth see on ii 401 

glaive (vi 245), sword fiom Lat (O F (jlaiie) Cognate 

IS daymoie, Gael claidheamh mo't (gicat swoxd) 
glee (m 486), joy, mirth, joyous music exists m Icelandic, and 
IS of unknown origin In AS the foims 7/eo,^ and also qhg^ 
occur 

griesly (iii 338, v 633), a foini of qridy^ cognate ^\lth Ger 
giaitshchf g'tmdich, etc Possibly from a loot meaning to 
shuddei In Ger the ideas of ‘grey’ and ‘giucsoine, 
‘grizzly’ and ‘grisly’ (qiaidich and qrauhch) have got a 
little mixed, but the words seem oiiginally quite distinct 

guerdon (i 63) geneially deiived from ivzde^ domim^ a queer 
compound of old Ger and Lat , meaning a ‘ return gift ’ 
Some, howevei, connect it with Ger W&it (worth, \alue) 
It IS common in Spenser and other English poets ‘ But the 
fair guerdon when we hope to find ’ (Milton) 

halidome (iii 272), holiness, % e honour Evidently A S hahq 
dom^ Ger Hedigtum But in his edition of Piers Mr Skeat 
takes it to be the Icelandic helgii ddnioA ^ sacied relics 

harness (v 167) ‘ In old books it almost always means body 

armour for a soldier’ (Skeat) 0 F harncbb^ from old Bieton 
hm nez, iron The word ti on seems related to it The modern 
Ger Harnisch is through the Fiench 
hauberk (i 340, v 184) 0 F hanherc, from 0 G halsheiCi lit 
‘ neck protector ’ Later used of the whole coat of mail 

haught (i 627), old form of haughty Fr haut^ 0 F kaltf Lat 
altus 

hearse (11 539, vi 974), lit a hariow, Fr hersti used for the 
triangular framework on which lights were placed at 
funerals , then applied to the stand on which the coffin was 
placed, and also to the coffin itself, the pall, and the funeral 
car N 

hest (ill 122) or hehesl^ a command , A S hae% from hdian, to 
bid (Ger heiasen) 

holt (IV 424), a copse, or woody hill An A S word cognate 

with Ger Hoh See Chaucei, 5 

ken (m 431) ‘Not English, but Scandinavian’ (Skeat) In 
M E (Chaucer) it means to recognise, discern , but also to 
teach Cognate with Ger lennen, and connected with ta?i, 
coUi lonnen 

lair, used in iv 84 m the old sense ,of a couch or bed , in v 88 in 
the ordinary later sense A S leger, M E leir and layers 
(meaning a camp) Cf Ger Lager, used in all these 
meanings 
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late wake in cinluit in<l natmal, coiuiption of the 

old 'v^ol(l (used l>j Chaucci), the 'body watch’ 

(( ,ci Li li'hi H mu hi ), / i the watch {wake) kept ovei a dead 
body Cf Lk Id ic Id, aiul hi h ffctfe^ (the porch of a church} aid) 

lattice (\ “)1) a Cl OSS ])iiicd stiuctuie made of laths Fi laths 
from /o/i'o, 11 Util Uci Latte 

lea, AS hah, mil died land, pastiue, possibly connected wuth 
light (Y <oi //#( ///'loo/, a clearmg 

lee (I ‘iOb), <» shell (led pi ICO , the side of the ship shelteied from 
the wind ‘The woid is SeandiiiaMaii The tiue English 
IS Ine, still used piOMiicially ’ (Skeat) This probajdy 
accounts foi heiiaid being pionomiced lew ward (i 529) 

liege fiecjuent in the poem is substantive oi adjective Said 
to be fiom the 0 G (ilso modern) ledig^ free, whence 0 P 
hge, M E h<j( The tiue sense is therefore /?ee (it is used 
thus by Baiboiii in his B) uce), and a hege lot d is a lord who 
lecognises no o\erlord According to Skeat the false 
dem alion from Lat hgatus has given it the exactly contrary 
sense of ‘bound,’ e q ‘liege vassals’ in the sense of ‘bound 
to a ioi d ’ 

links See vi 486, where Scott e\idently means ‘links’ m the 
oidinaiy sense (connected with Gei OdenU a jouit, from 
lenient to bend), but w-ith refeience also to the Scotch word 
‘ links,’ dcj ued piobably fiom A S hhiCt though this is said 
to mean a ndge oi undulating (not flat) giound 

loop hole (t 592), piobably fiom Dutch Imp, a peep hole Loop, a 
noose, is G icl 

lore (iv 296) A S lar, learning, what is ‘ learnt ’ or found out 

lour (i 421) oi loifc) , used as substantive ‘gloom ’ Cf Dutch 
loeren, to flown, Gei laiu^n, to lurk, sulk Perhaps con 
iiectcd with A S Uem , the face, visage 

lurcher (\ 55b), a weak form of Iwlet To Iwth lu Shaks 
means to hi) I and also to steal The lurcher dog is named 
fiom its stealthy habits 

mail (VI *265) ‘ a steel netwoik foiming body armour ’ 0 F 

niaiNe, fiom Lat maiula, a spot, hole, mesh 

marshal The ouginal sense is ‘hoise servant’ (not ‘inastei of 
the horse’) O F mareschal, 0 G mara&chall, from majah, 
bittlo horse (cf Gcr Mare, Engl mme) and Goth slalls, 
servant Cf Ger Scholl, rogue Hence the verb to 
ma? shal, to auange guests, tioops, etc (n 101, etc ) 

mazer (v 798), maplewood bowl Icel mosur holli Maple wood 
was so called because mottled In 0 G 9wctse= spot (cf Lat 
macula), hence Ger i/a2;e7 3i= measles 
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meed (i 313), rcwaicl, gueidon, A S med^ Ger Mtote, xent, pay 
mien (v 638, etc ) air, deportment, look 1 1 mine, Gex Mtene, 
Ital mina 

minstrel (i 60) M E (Chaiicei ) cd, as well as other 

foixns, from low Lat munshahs, Lot a &ei\ant 

‘Applied to the la^sy tram of letameis who played instiii 
ments, acted as buifoons and jesteis and the like (Skeat) 
mood (III 50) cognate with Oei Mnt, state of mind, coinage 
(The ‘mood meaning a musical stiain is the Lat modxis ) 
oriel (ill 20) ‘ a recess with a window in a loom ’ Skeat holds 

it to be the Lat aimeokmi, low Lat o'molum, i e the gilded 
chambfti Inhrm monks were allow ed to dine apai t in the 
07 lolum 

palfrey (iv 423, \j 317), a saddle hoise, especially a lady’s 
horse, thiough OF pcde/retd fiom low Lat pa7ave7cdn% 
a queer combination of Grk xapct, ‘beside,’ and vetediis, 

‘ post hoise,’ lit therefoie ‘ an extia post horse ’ Fiom tins 
is also derived the Dutch paa7 d, Ger P/e? d, a horse 
pall, from Lat palla, a cloak (often richly embroidered) The 
A S paell and M E pcU are used for rich pin pie cloth (e q 
of an aichbishop’s soaif) The woid is thus used m i 65^ 
and IV 589 

pallet (IV 588), straw mattress , M E pmllet, dimmutn e of Fr 
paille, Lat ixdea, stiaw 

palmer (v 115, vi 40) ‘one who beais a palm branch m token 
of having been to the Holy Land ’(Skeat) See Chaucer, 
CT, 13 

pibroch (IV 135, etc ), from Gael pioh, pipe, means ht ‘ the art 
of playing on the bagpipe ’ , hence the ‘ music peculiar to the 
Ixagpipe ’ Used sometimes, wiongly, for the bagpipe itself 
(I 114) 

piked (v 114), furnished with a spike , the pile, staff was used by 
pilgrims Pile, peal, heal, pique, spile, are foims of the 
same word 

pilgrim (i 248), from Lat peregnmis, foreigner, Fr peleiin, 
Dutch pelqrim, etc Oiiginally meiely a ‘stranger,’ 

‘ traveller ’ 

plaid (III 405, etc ) Gael blanket probably contracted 

from peal laid, sheep skin, peall (cf Lat pelhs and M E 
fell), meaning a hide The original pUid was doubtless of 
skm 

plain, used (iv 235) for plamt on, plainiiiq I know no other 
example Skeat says ‘ the verb to plain (Fr plaindre, from ' 
Lat planqei e), to mourn, is perhaps obsolete ’ Shaks uses 
It ‘the king hath cause to plain’ {K Leai, iii 1) 
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pledge (II 24 61, of i 196, xmpledge), a security, assurance 
(toast), ME plegge^ hostage, OF piege^ suiety, possibly 
tiom Lat pra('here, to oifei 

plight (I 105, IV ^64, etc ) ‘ The propei sense i& pp 7 %l , hence a 

promise involving peril or iisk a duty ’ (Skeat) The M E 
plilit IS generally used as in the modern * iii evil plight ’ The 
Ger Pilidit has only the sense of dvty, obligation Scott 
uses plight for plighted^ as past tense (vi 144) and as past 
participle (iii 575) 

port (v 766), hdiboiu, Lat portus , also (v 670) gate, Lat 
porta ‘ So let the ports be guarded,’ Shaks Gor i 7 
portcuUis (i 589), ‘ a sliding door pointed with iron, let dovn to 
protect a gateway’, from Lat poita and some low Lat 
word as tolahcius, ‘flowmg, sliding,’ formed from Lat colai e, 
to strain (wine), whence the 0 F porte coleice 
rede (iii 31) ad\ice To readf or lede (cf Gei reden, raten, 
Batsel, etc ), meant first to advise, then to explain or 
interpret (whence ‘ riddle,’ cf i 117) and lastly to read 
requiem (ii 565) a mass for the repose of the dead, so called 
because the mass began with the words Reqviem aeteimm 
dona eis, Domine, ‘ Rest eternal giant them, Lord ’ Cf 
‘ Te Deum,’ ‘ Habeas Coipus,’ etc 
rood (II 422, III 444), ‘ the same word as rod ’ (Skeat) , but 
generally with the meaning of a measure of land (cf Ger 
Mute) 01 the Cross Of rood loft, Holyrood, etc 
rosary (iv 542) ‘ The ckapelet de roses placed on the statues of 

the Virgin (shortly called a rosa^re) came to mean a sort of 
chain, intended for counting piayers, made of threaded 
beads, which at first weie made to resemble the chaplets of 
the Madonna ’ (Brachet) See also under headsman 
rote (III 484) *Wel couthe he synge and pleyen on a lote’ 
(Chaucer, Pi ol , 236) Cf Spenser, P Q ,iy 9 6 Probably 
d kind of harp or fiddle The 0 F rote is found in the 
Romaihde la Rose Evidently the Gael crmt, Welsh crwth, 
a fiddle , found also m 0 G as hrotfx, 
rule (VI 34), from Lat regvla, O P and A S reule (Chaucer, 
Prol , 173) originally a carpenter’s rule, ruler , used much 
of the monastic orders, e g ‘ Rule of Anchoiites,’ etc 
russet (I 3) reddish or reddish brown , diminutive of Fr rousse 
(fern of roux), from Lat ? mms It is also used as noun 
‘ a coarse brJ)wn rustic dress ’ 

scapulare (vi 35), generally scapidary, a vestment for the head 
and shoulders , * a kmp of scarf worn by friars and others, 
so called from passmg over the shoulders’ (Skeat) Lat 
scapwZae=shoulderblades It seems to have been substituted 
by St Benedict for the heavier cowl 
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scathe {n 210) harm, mjuiy ‘From i Teutonic ba^e to 
harm,’ or wound Of Ger Sthaden 

scroll (v 22), a roll of paper or paichmeiit orij^mxlly Li slued,’ 
from 0 F esc7 0 iielle, which faeems fioin an old Dutch 
word schroodCj a shred oi strip 

scutcheon (ii 539) ‘ a painted shield,’ heialdic Shield 0 F 
ectisson, Ital scudoj Lat ^mitum 

sear (i 32), also spelt , ‘the seie the yellow leaf’ {Machefh ) , 
dry, parched , A S sect; The idea (as in s?<a?0 of being 
parched, sealed, with heat Cf sore and Gei vasehen 
Scott’s ‘ sear and dry ’ is a tautology 

selcouth (iv 314), lit ‘ seldom known,’ z e strange Cf uncouth^ 
(the Scotch unco') where couth is past participle of A S 
citnnan, to know Cf Spenser, F Q , viii 14, ‘ But wondered 
much at his so selcouth case ’ 

selle (ill 566, vi 341), seat , especially seat on horseback, or 
saddle French woid , fiom Lat sdla 

seneschal (i 633, ii 90), steward ‘The oiiginal signification 
must ha\ e been old (i e chief) servant, as the etymology is 
undoubtedly from the Gothic si7n, old and si alls, a servant,’ 
See Marshal With the Gothic cf 0 G szn in Sin -flu t, 
Sin grun, etc , where the sense is everlasting or universal 
Skeats compares Lat sen ex 

serf (ill 409) ‘A late word’(Skeat) Fi se?/, a thrall, fiom 
Lat servus 

sheen, m iv 338, may be substantive, as in Byron’s ‘ The sheen 
of their spears,’ and Handet, in 2 167 But it is also used 
by Chaucer and Spenser as adjective A S sc4ne or styne^ 
fair, bright Geim schon 

shroud (I 3) ‘ Had formerly the general sense of garment or 

covering ’ Perhaps nearly =sArecf, a piece of cloth cut off 
(root slai) In its sense as the ‘dress,’ or rigging, of a 
ship (III 488) perhaps rather Scandinavian or Icelandic 
{shruth) 

sooth (i 306), truth A S s6th Said by Max Muller to be 
connected with Sansciit satya, tiue It is still commonly 
used m forsooth^ and soothsayer 

spangle (i 493) The noun is diminutive from 0 E spanq^ 
a buckle, clasp, stud Cf Ger Spavqe^ metal ornament, 
metal plate, clasp Hence to spangle is to adorn with bright 
sparkling objects 

squire (i 600), short form of esquire, shieldbearer , 0 F escuyer, 
from Lat scutum, shield Cf scutcheon, and notice the forms 
0 F escut, modern Pr ecu, for ‘ shield ’ 
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stark (T 608) The onginil sen&e m Fnglish seems to have been 
‘ stiff,’ liLit Ch luctr uses it toi ^ stiong ’ In Ger btml (as m 
Dutch, Ditiish, etc ) the sense is lather ‘stiong’, so that 
Gei staiUyii to btaich, means to stiengthen lather than to 
stiffen 

stole (II 564^, a long lobc oi scaif foi a piiest Lat stola, Grk 
(TToXrj f 

sung msteid of santj, as past tense Cf i 47, 447, n 518, etc 

swarth (t 170) ‘The piopei foim is bwari’ (used ii 193) The 
loot beems to contain the sense of scoi chmg or blacken- 
ing by heat The Noise god Smt}, i e ‘Swart,’ is the god 
of hie Cf Ger Sthiimz , 

targe, oi , i ciiculai shield, perhaps cognate with Ger 

Zauje, t inn In old Ger a ‘shield rim ’ {Schildes mnd) is 
common foi a ‘ shield ’ 

tartan (v hOS, etc ) is siid to be the Spanish word tiritafia, a thin 
\voollGn cloth, Fi tirttmuL oi tiftame Its origin is un- 
know n See on in 154 

thane (ii 296) is the A S thegen, 0 G degen ^ a young man, a 
w^airioi Hence used fox ‘ chieftain ’ Possibly cognate with 
(hk rekvovy child 

thrall (IV 192) not an A S woid, but boirowed fiom Norse , 
probably oiiginally ‘a lunnei’ (cf ‘ deacon ’ from Sra/Koz^os) 

tourney (iv 382), oi tomnament ‘So named fiom the swift 
tuimng of the hoises m the combat’ (Skeat) 

trews (ill 405), i foim of ‘ f}oitserb ’ ‘In older books the word 
ippcaib without the lattei r, in the foims troozes, itouses^ 

( Skeat) Fs})c Cl ill> used of Ii ish and Scotch breeches From 
Ft ti ovssis lit ‘ bundles ’ , probably from the idea of tuck 
iTig or ii nsswg up 

trick (i 328), xdorn Cf ‘tricks his beams’ (Milton, Lycidas, 
170) Skeit takes it mcrcl> as a veib formed fiom the 
woid ‘ cle^el contiivance,’ a ‘toy’ Cf Shaks Tam 
Sh?ew, T\ 3 ‘A knack, a toy, a ti^ick ’ 

tnll rae'ins (1) to shake, quavei , fiom Ital tnllare , (2) to roll 
quickly louud , ‘pethaiis obsolete, but once common’, (3) 
totudvlo, Spensa F Q <,ii 12 78, Shaks Xea», iv 3 In 
the last two senses it seems to be of Scandinavian oiigm 

truncheon (vi ^22, 558), cudgel, baton from Lat truncm 
diminutive fi om Fi hone 

vaward ( vi 236), another form of the vanward, % e amnt garde^ 
of an aimy Guard add ward aie the French and English 
forms of the same w^ord A S weard, a watching, a fern 
nonn, Jike Gei die Waite 
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veil (i 284) better spelt tml , to lowet ‘ V uling her high top 
lower than the sands ’ i ch Ven , ] 1 ) In this sense 
has nothing to do with veil, Lat velmn, but fiom 0 P 
avallei, to lower, lit to bung down to the \ alley In mod 
Pr avalpr means geneially to bung down in the sense of 
swallowing , but aval and amont, down and up (ot sti earns 
and roads), aie used, and aialei , ‘ to go down stream ’ is also 
not uncommon, though Skeat ignoies it Oiigmally fiom 
Lat ad valhm Of avalanthe 

viol (iiT 484), a (laige) violin, said to be fiom low Lat i-^tula 
[Fiddle, Gei Piedel, is the Teutonic form ) Diez deiives it 
from Lat vihdari, to keep a holiday, and SUeat believes this 
tb really mean ‘to sacrifice a calf’ [vitiilu^) If so, then 
dddle, viol, and veal aie closely i elated ’ 
vouch ( I 15 ^), to attest, affirm strongly OF voucher Probably 
a Norman French expiession Origin Lat xocme, to call 
ward (i 596, iii 123) A watch, guard See under lawaid 
In V 751 used of a part of a fortress held by a guard, or 
forming one ring in the defences Cf ‘The fiist and the 
second waid,’ Acts, xii, 10 The old Scotch castles do not 
seem to have been built m concentuc ‘ waids ” In \i 201 
a ward is a ‘ minoi ’ — one under a guardian 
wassail (i 376, 424) ‘a festive occasion, a meriy carouse’ 
From A S waes had, lit he hate, ? e ‘ good health to thee ’ 
‘ The story is well known that Rowena presented a cup to 
Voltigern with the words waes haeV (Skeat) By the way 
carouse has also an interesting derivation, viz the Ger gar 
aus, ‘quite out,’ % e the bumper is quite finished Hence to 
garouse, or carouse 

welter (iv 253), to roll round Cf Ger loolzen (whence our 
‘waltz ’) In modern English geneially of rolling m soft or 
liquid substances, blood, mud, etc 
wicket (I 590), a little gate or door, Fr gmchet Probably the 
idea is that of a small light door easily turned Cf * turn 
stile’ and Ger weichcn, to yield and Icelandic 'tfhja, to veer 
or turn (The wiok'et in cricket is so named as being like a 
little gate ) 

wight (vi 315, 625) as an adjective means ‘ nimble, active, 
strong ’ A Scandinavian word fiom a Teutonic root wih or 
loig , to fight In 0 G [Nilelungenlied) we have wiqant, a 
warrror Cognate with Lat vincere, vic^pr (The other 
wight, a person, a being, A S wiht, Ger Wicht, is from a 
different root The neuter is found in ‘ not a whit ’) 

Wilder (i 406, 515), short form of bewilder, which, according to 
Skeat, should be be wildei n, i e to lead into a wzlderne 
(modern wilderness, which should be wildern ness) 
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•mud to blo\\ The woid wmd {i e an in motion) is from an 
Aryan lOot tta ot aw, to blow (Oik Lai lentub, Ger 
wehui, li md, etc ) The \crb to uind, i e to twist round, 
18 from quite another loot (Tent vand , Get windin, etc ) 
The x^''‘»t tense of to lund (i hoin) should be winded (as in 
i\ 46^^)) not voiind ( is lu i 53, 505) But wound is common 
in this senSe 

wold (i ^<>0, 553), * a do\\n, a pi iin open country ’ A S weald 
The onginal mcimnijf of Gei Wald (now ‘forest’) was 
piobably ‘piescivc, ‘ hunting iji omul ’ The for 

instance w is the hunting giound of Odin,’ and piobably 
never eiituely foiest 

wroke (iii 7U) pa&t putieiplc of wieal (m 36), which was 
foimeilv <1 stiong \eib with past tense xoral, and past 
paiticiple iDoU oi inolen {Pieis the Ploioman) It thus 
corresponds evaetly with the Ger luOien (to revenge), 
which IS now a weak veib making rachte, geiatht , but one 
finds also qeiochen in poetij 

yeoman (i 600) in England means a ‘gentleman farmer ’ The 
ivmd in 0 E IS \/(man ox i/oman It may possibly be the 
old Eiisian qdman Mllxgei, or lathei ‘man of a f/d (Ger 
Gaxi, district, possibly cognate with Grk yaia, earth) 
yore (i 37) is the A S qeara, which is genitne plural of gear, a 
year The exact meaning is therefore ‘of years,’ e e in 
years past 
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IV 560 
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360 
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Duart, I 349 
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Dunskye, iii 246 
Dun y, II 399 
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78 , VI 340, 808, etc 
Egg (Eigg), IV 225 
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Enbol, Loch, iv 24 
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Flodden, Intr xxx , xxxv 
Fraser, Sir Simon, Intr xx n , 
II 481 

Froissart, ii 489 , iv 78, etc 
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Gala, I 10 
Gascogne, vi 93 
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Ghoil, Ben, iv 32b 
Giles, St , V 195 
Gillies’ Hill, VI 228, etc 
Gloucester, Earl of, vi 558, 
669, 800 
Goethe, Inti x 
Grey, Sn Thomas (’), vi 669 

H 

Haco, IV 479 

Hailes, Lord, see note to Ad 
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Harris, i 44 
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Henry II , Intr xiv 
Henry HI , Intr xv 
Hirt, I 182 
Horace, ii 320 
Homer, Intr xxx , i 36 
Hutton, Intr ix , xxi 

I 

Hay (Islay), i 182 
^ Innis,’ VI 749 
Iona, I 44 , II 396 

Abbot of, I 512 seq 

Irish at Bannockburn vi 99 
Isabel, Intr xxi n , i 414, etc 

J 

Jeffrey, Lord, Intr xxxi , iv 
93 , VI 905, etc 

K 

Keith, Marshal, Intr xxiv n , 
VI 232, 298, etc 
Kilda, St , I 182 
Kilmaconnel, iv 318 
Kirkpatrick, ii 214 
Kismul, i 499 
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Lennox, Earl of, ii 149, iv 
42 
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Lettermope, i 74 
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Lindsay, ii 214 
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Lockhart, Inti ix , etc 
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22 
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Intr XV 
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Intr XVI 
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II 149 
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0 
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P 

Percy, Henry de, vi 669 
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R 
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— Essay on Warren Hastings Ed by K Deighton 2s 6d 
— Lord Clive Edited by K Deighton 2s 
—Essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson Edited by R F 
Winch, M A 2s 6d 

—Essay on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham By R F 
Winch, M A 2s 6d 

— Essay on Milton By H B Cotiebill, M A 2s 6d 
— Essay on Frederic the Great By A T Flux Is 9d 
MALORY— Morted’ Arthur Edited by A T Martin, M A 2s 6d 
MILTON— Paradise Lost, Books I and II By Michael Mac 
mxllan, BA Is 9d Books I IV separately, Is 3d 
each , sewed, Is each 

The ScitooZwaster—** The volume is admirably adapted fon^uae in upper 
classes of English Schools 

The Educational News — “For higher classes there can be no better book 
for reading, analysis, and grammar, and the issue of these books of Paradise 
Lost must be regarded as a great inducement to teachers to introduce higher 
hterature mto their classes ’ 

— L’ Allegro, II Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, Sonnets, &c 
By William Bell, M A Is 9d 
The Glasgow Herald— A careful study of thig^ book will be as 
educative as that of any of oui best critics on Aeschylus or Sophocles *' 

— Comus By the same Is 3d , sewed, Is 
—Lycidas By W Bell Sewed^ 6d 
—Lycidas and Comus By W Bell Is 6d 
The Practical The notes include everything a student could 

reason abV ae«!ire in the way of the elucidations of the text, and at the 
same time are presented in so clear and distinct a fashion, that they are 
likely to attract the reader mstead of repelling him ' 

—Samson Agonistes By H M Pepcival, M A 2s 



MILTON— Tractate ot Education By E E Morris, M A Is 9d 
PALGEAVE— Golden Tbtasury of Songs and Lyrics Book 
II By W Bi LL, M A 2s 6d 
— Book III By J H Eowlei, M A 
— Book IV Edited by J H Fowler, M A 2s 6d 

POEMS OF ENGLAND A Selection of English Patriotic Poetry^ 
with notes bv Hereford B George, M A , and Arthur 
SIDGWIC^ c, 2s 6d 

POPE — Essay on Man Epistl^ I IV Edited by Edward E 
Moi: Ris, M A Is 3d , se4ed, Is 
— Essay on Man Epistle I ^wed, 6d 
— Essay on Criticism Edited by J C Collins, M A Is 9d 
SCOTT— Thf Ladi of the Lake By G H Stuart, M A 
2s 6d , sewed, 2s Canto I , sewed, 9d > 

—Thf La\ of the Last Minstrel By G H Stuart, M A , and 
E H Elliot, B A 2s Canto I , sew ed, 9d Cantos I III , 
and rV VI , Is dd each , sewed, Is each 
Tbt JowiTial of Education — “The text is well printed, and the notes, 
whercTer we have tested them, have moved at once scholarly and simph ‘ 

— Marmion By Michaet Macmillan, BA 3s , sewed, 2s 6d 
Canto VI separately, Is 

The SycUator—^^ His intioduction is admirable, ahke for point 

and brevity 

The Indian Daily — “The present volume contains the poem in 

200 pages with more than 100 pages of notes, which seem to meet every 
possible difficulty 

— Rokeby By the same Ss , sewed, 2s 6d 
The ffwardtan— “ The introduction is excellent, and the notes show much 
care and research 

— Quentin Durward With Introduction and Notes 2s 6d 

— Kenilworth With Intioduction and Notes 2s 6d 

SHAKESPEARE — The Tempest By K Deighton Is 9d 
The <?Ma» dza7j.—“ Speaking generally of Macmillans Senes wo may say 
that they approach more ueirly than any othei edition we know to the ideal 
school Shakespeare The intioductory remarks are not too much burdened 
with controversi il matter , the notes are abundant and to the point, scarcely 
an^ difficulty being pissed over without some exphnatiou, either by a para 
phr'^se or by etymological and grammatical notes 

— Much Ado About Nothing By the same 2s 
The Se/iooiwj^sffir— “ The notes on woids and plirases are full and clear 

— A Midsummbr NighFs Dream By the same Is 9d 
— The Merchant of Venice By the same Is 9d 
— As You Like It By the same Is 9d 
— Twelfth Night By the same Is 9d 
The Educational 2iem — “ This is in excellent edition of a good play *' 

— The Winter’s Tale By the same 2s 
— King John By the same Is 9d 
— Richard II By the same is 9d 
— Henry IV , Part I By the same 2s 6d , sewed, 2s 
— Henri IV , Part II By.the same 2s 6d , sewed, 2s 
— Henry V By the same Is 9d 

—Richard III By C H Tawney, M A 2s 6d , sewed, 2s 
The School &iiardian—*‘ Of Mr Tawney s work as an annotator we can 
sneak in terms of commendation His notes are full and always to the pomt. 



SHAKESPEARE— Romeo AND JtTLiEr ByK DEIGH!Eo^ 2s 6d , 
sewed, 2s 

— Julius Caes\p By the same Is 9d 

— Macbeih By the same Is 9d 

Iht Fducational “ This is in e\collci»t edition for the student 

Tht, notes lie suggestive, and the vivid elm wJtei sketches of \tec 

beth -ind Ladv Macbeth are excellent 

—Hamlet By the same 6d , sewed, 2s 
—King Leap By the same Is 9d 
— Othello By the same 28 ^ 

— Antony and Cleopatra B-i the same 2s 6d , se%\ ed, 2s 
— Cymbflini By the same ^i2s 6d , sewed, 2s 

The Scotsman — “Mi Doightou has adipted his comment irjr, both in 
Othello md in Cymbehnei with great skill to the requirements and capacities 
of the readers to whom the seues is addressed ' 

SOUTHEY — Life of Nelson By Michafl Mvcmxllan, B A 
3s 

SPEHSEE — The Fierie Quebne Book I ByH M Perciv^l, 
M A 3s 

— Thi' Shepheard’s Calender By C H HtRFORD, Litt D 
2s 6d 

STEELE — JSei ections By L E Stlelf, M A 2s 
TEEHYSON— Selections By P J Rowe, M A , and W T 
Webb, M A 3s 6d Also in two Parts, 2s 6d each 
Part I Recollections of the Arabian Nights, The Lady of 
Shalott, The Lotos Eaters, Lora, Ulysses, Tithonus, The 
Lord of Burleigh, The Brook, Ode on the Death of the 
Luke of Wellington, The Revenge — Part II Oenone, The 
Palace of Art, A Dream of Fair Women, Morte d* Arthur, 
Sir Galahad, The Voyage, and Demeter and Persephone 
The Journal of Education — “It should find a wide circulation m 
English schools The notes give just the requisite amount of 

help for undoi standing Tennj son, explanations of the allusions with which his 
poems teem, and illustrations by means of parallel passages A short critical 
introduction gives the salient features of his style with apt examples ’* 

The Literacy PTor id— “The book is very complete, and will be a good 
introduction to the study of Tennyson s works generallj ’ 

— The Lotos Eaiers, Ulysses, Ode on ihe Duke of Welling 
ION, Maud, Coming of Arthur and Passing of Arthur 
By the same 2s 6d 

— Morte d’ Arthur ^y the same Sewed, Is 
—The Coming of Arthur , The Passing of Arthur By 
F J Rowe, M A 2s 6d 
—Enoch Arden By W T Wfbb, M A 2s 6d 
—Aylmer’s Field By W T Webb, M A 2s 6d 
—The Princess By P M Wallace, M A 3s 6d 
— Gareth AND LvNErTE By G C Macaula;^, M A 2s 6d 
—Geraint and Enid , The Marriage of Geraint By G C. 
Macaulay, M A 2s 6d 

— ^The Holy Grail By G C Macaulay, M A 2s 6d 
—Lancelot and Elaine By F J Rowe, M A 2s 6d 
—Guinevere By G C Macaulay, M A 2s 6d 
—Select Poems of Tennyson With Introduction and Notes 
for the use of Schools By H B George and W H Hadow 



